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ENGLAND. 


HE following eulogium on his Native Country will, no doubt, be as 
pleasing to every English Reader, as it is honourable to the patrivtic 
feeling of the Poet. It is extracted from a new Poem of the Laureat. 


* ~*~ * _ * +. ~ 


A living picture moved beneath our feet. 

A spacious city first was there display'd, 
The seat whe-e England, from her antient reign, 
Doth rule the ocean as her own domain, 


In splendour with those famous cities old, 
Whose power it hath surpass’d, it now might vie; 
Through many a bridge the wealthy river roil’d, 
Aspiring columns rear’d their heads on high, 
Triumphal arches spann’d the roads, and gave 
Due guerdon to the memory of the brave. 


A landscape follow'd, such as might compare 
With Flemish fields for well-requited toil ; 
The wonder-working hand had every where 
Subdued all circumstance of stubborn soil ; 
In fen and moor reclaim’d rich gardens smiled, 
And populous hanilets rose amid the wild. 


There the old seaman, on his native shore, 
Enjoy’d the competence deserved so well ; 
The soldier, his dread occupation o’er, 
Of well-rewarded service loved to tell; 
The grey-hair'd labourer there, whose work was donc, 
In comfort saw the day of life go down. 


Such was the lot of eld: for childhood there 
The duties which belong to life was taught : 
The good seed, early sown, and nurst with care, 

This bounteous harvest ia its season brought: 
Thus youth for manhood, manhood for old age 
Prepared, and found their weal in every stage. 


Enough of knowledge unto all was given 
lu wisdom’s way to guide their steps on earth, 
And make the immortal spirit fit for Heaven. 
This needful learning was their right of birth: 
Farther might each who chose it persevere ; 
No mind was lost for lack of culture here. 


And that whole happy region swarmed with life,— 
Village and towa alee, set bees in Spring 

In sunny days, when sweetest flowers are rile, 
Fill fields and gardens with their murmuring. 

Oh joy to see the State in perfect health ! 

Her numbers were her pride and power and wealth. 


Then saw I, as the magic picture moved, 

Her shores enrich’d with many a port and pier; 
No gift of liberal Nature unimproved, 

The seas their never-failing harvest here 
Supplied, as bounteous as the air which fed 
Israel, when manna fell from Heaven for bread. 


Many a tall vessel in her harbours lay, 

About to spread its canvas to the breeze, 
Bound upon happy errand to convey 

The adventurous colonist beyond the seas, 
Toward those distant lands where Britain blest 
With her reduudant life the East and West. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE 


FIRST PART oF tue EIGHTY-SIXTH VOLUME. 





*“ Mores Judicum velimus nosse ; nam prout asperi, lenes, jucundi, graves, g 
duri, remissi erunt, aut assumere in causam naturas eorum qu? 6 
competent, aut mitigare qua repugnabunt, oportebit.” 


Arrer a Tempest so very tremendous that it seemed as if contending 
Elements would effect the entire disorganization of the Moral System, it} 
could not in the nature of things be expected, that peace and order, 
that the perfect equilibrium of the passions, should be instantaneously | 
restored. 


It has accordingly happened, that in the yet continued fermentation, 


many existing evils still remain to be overcome ; that men’s minds, in | 





many cases provoked by disappointment, in others alarmed by terror, 
and in some compelled to submit to unaccustomed privations, are restless, 
uneasy, and discontented, But as our motto intimates, these which we . 
trust to be only incidental evils are contemplated and endured with 
greater or less fortitude, as the disposition is composed of harsh or 
fiexible materials; as the understanding is enlightened by experience, 
and improved by knowledge, or as it is obscured by ignorance, preju- 
dice, and error. 


But no Briton should forget that a solid foundation is fixed, upon 
which an edifice will progressively be raised for the reception of all that 
can be produced by Commerce, aided by Science, and protected by Peace. 
Non si male nunc et olim sic erit. Far better, and much more agreeable, , 
is the occupation to contemplate the brighter aspect of things; and to 
recal!, with an ingenuous pride, to the imagination, —the picture of 
the Oppressor, fallen, fallen, fallen from his high estate, by the exertions, 
and of Peace restored under the auspices, of Britain,—Tyranny depressed, 
as far as human intellect can foresee, beyond the power of again distress- 
ing the Nations of the Earth ;—and a fair and spacious Amphitheatre dis- 
played, in which all may, without restraint, exercise their powers, as well 
for public utility as for private prosperity. 


Not a year passes in which the researches of our Men of Science do not 
lead to the discovery of various novelties and improvements, which at the 
same time embellish and extend the enjoyments of life. The same remark 
still more forcibly applies to Agricultural affairs. The most exalted Cha- 
racters in the Nation, both with respect to rank, fortune, and talents, 
are contending with honourable emulation to render the bounties of 
Nature still more abundagt, more easily and more diffusely attainable — 
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In a word, to make our corn-fields laugh and sing. May Providence 
smile on their exertions, till, as the Great Henry of France used to say, 
the meanest of our Peasants may have a loaf on his table, and a joint of 
1 neat on his hearth! 


If these observations be at all applicable to the successful investigations 
«of Philosophy, and to the improvements introduced by Agriculturists, 
tthey may be urged with still greater confidence to the pursuits of Litera- 
tture in all its branches. This, being more immediately our province, and 
«zoncerning the interests of which we may naturally be supposed both to 
}oe more zealous, and more extensively informed, it would be an easy as 
*well as a delightful task to expatiate upon more at length. 


But we must be satisfied with referring the Reader to our pages ; from 
consulting which, he may casily be satisfied that there is far from being 
<any dearth of useful, instructive, and meritorious Publications. 


There is as much activity and as much talent continually employed in 
the production of literary instruction and amusement, as at any preceding 
y2eriod of our career. The determination on our part to afford our 
vatmost assistance in every thing which involves the cause of Learning, 
«2an neither be impaired by time, intimidated by temporary inconveni- 
eences, nor alarmed by any prospect of the future — it is unaltered, and 
vanalterable, 


We conclude, therefore, this periodical Address with intreating permis- 
:sion to indulge the pleasing hope, that the Temple of Janus is shut, not 
:again to be opened — that continued Peace may graciously impart her 

smiles to us and our posterity. 


** Pax optima rerum 
Quas homini novisse datum est, pax una triumphis 
Innumeris potior. Pax custodire salutem 
Et cives zequare potens.” 
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Mr. Unsan, Jan. 8. 
HE following account of a trans- 
action which took place, oa the 
23d of December last, at Aithorpe, 
extracted from tbe Northampton Mer- 
cury of Dec. 30, cannot fail of be- 
ing gratifying to your Readers. Such 
an event is more glorious in Family 
Annals (and especially at a moment 
like the presen!, whea Landiords and 
Tenants are making wry faces at cach 
other,) than the Triomphal Eatries 
of victorious Warriors, and all the 
Masqued Balls that ever were given, 
put together. 

“In our paper of Saturday last we 
stated, that it was the intention of the 
tenantry of Earl Spencer tu present him 
on that day with a magnificent piece of 
plate, as a testimony of their gratitude 
and attachment. The following account 
of what passed on that interesting occa- 
sion, we have no doubt wil) prove grati- 
fying to our Readers : , 

*« Earl Spencer, surrounded by those 
of his family and friends who were his 
guests at the time, received the tenants 
in the Picture Gallery at Aithorpe. The 
piece of plate was supported by Mr. 
Dewing, of North Creak, Norfolk, and 
by the two Mr. Kitelies, of CastleThorpe, 
near Fenny Stratford. Mr. Clark, of 
Sandridge Bury, wear St. Albans, was 
selected by bis brother tenants to ad- 
dress the Noble Earl. — He began by 
saying,—he was convinced his Lordship 
was well aware of the very delicate and 
unforeseen situation in which he then 
stood; selected upon the spur of the 
moment to be the organ of the senti- 
ments of this very numerous and re- 
spectable body of his Lordship’s tenantry 
upon this occasion. He confessed he 
felt a truly honest pride at this very dis- 
tinguished mark of their confidence, 
but lamented that their choice had not 
fallen upon one whose abilities would 
have done more justice te their feelings. 
The motive that induced them te pre- 
sent themselves before bis Lordship at 
the present time, was to testify, in the 





strongest manner in their power, the 
high veneration and respect in which 
they held the publie and private virtues 
of bis Lordship, and to request his ac- 
ceptance of a small tribute of their at- 
tachment. He then said, to descant 
upon the public virtues of his Lordship 
would be superfluous. The annals ef 
this country would band down to pos- 
terity, with the highest applause, his 
Lordship’s name, in conjunction with 
those other illustrious Statesmen, who, 
soon after the commencement of that 
most dreadful Revoiution which the 
world ever witnessed (and which seemed 
destined, with giant stride, to overthrow 
every thing dear and valuable to man), 
laid the foundation of that 5s 
which, with the blessing of » and 
the aid of the good sense of the 

of this Country, hag been since wisely 
acted upon, has finally triumphed, - 
gloriously saved a great part of t 
civilized world frem destruction, and its 
inhabitants from misery. and despair, 
As a patron of Literature, the very su- 
perior j t and magnificent sup- 
‘port his Lordship bad always given it, 
placed his Lordship in the most eminent 
situation; but the foundation of that 
grand and splendid Depositery of the 
Sciences * under his own eye, and the 
constant munificence with which his 
Lordship continued to. store it, shed a 
lustre round the name of Spencer,which 
time itself could never efface, He 
wished he could do justice, by any eulo- 
gium, to those private virtues that his 
q ip was known to possess in so 
distinguished 2 manner, Public fame, 
which in‘ this instance spoke the voice 
of truth, told the world, that in all the 
relative and domestic duties of life he 
stood unrivalled,—and in which his 
Lordship was so eminently supported 
by his virtuous and noble tess, to 
whom he rejoieed in having an oppor- 
tunity to express their feelings,—but in 





* His Lerdship’s ef at Althorpe 
is supposed to be one of the best se- 
lected and most extensive in Europe. 

none 








+ Vase presented to Earl Spencer by his Tenantry. [Jan. 


none more conspicuously than in. the 
generous patronage and protection his 
Lordship had, through life, afforded to 
a numerons and happy tenantry, in the 
unyaried liberality with which be had 
always treated them,’ and more particus 
larly ia a time of great National diffi- 

tty and individual privation—He then 

«rced leave to testify their most heart- 
felt gratitude for ‘the mild beneficence 
he had so constantly shewn them, and 
he entreated his Lordship’s acceptance 
of the piece of plate, as a lasting memo- 
rial of his Lordship’s virtues, and of 
their just estimation of them. 

“The vase was then presented to 
Earl Spencer, who addressed the te- 
nantry to the following effect :—He be- 
gan by saying, that no words would be 
‘adequate to do justiee to the feelings of 
gratification which he experienced at 
receiving so distinguished a testimony 
of their attachment and good vpinion. 
-He said it would be unpardonable va- 
nity in him to flatter himself that he 
deserved the compliments which had 
been paid him by his worthy friend, Mr. 
Clark ; but, on the other hand, it would 
be a foolish piece of affectation not to 
admit, that in the management of the 
property with which it had pleased God 
to bless him, it had ever been one of his 
chief objects to merit and obtain the 
confidence of the highly respectable 
body of tenantry with whom it had been 
his good fortune to be connected. The 
unquestionable proof now afforded that 
this his object had been attained, 
could not fail to give him the highest 
degree of satisfaction. His Lordship 
then stated that he considered the con- 
nexion between landlord and tenant, 
when maintained on a principle of mu- 
tual confidence, as one of those features 
in the state of society in this Country, 
which had essentially contributed to its 
preservation from many of those evils to 
which some other countries, less for- 
tunate in this respect, had been ex- 
posed: a connexion so formed and so 
cemented, could not be too highly che- 
rished. While, therefore, he duly appre- 
ciated the value of this magnificent 
present, for the costliness of its mate- 
rials, the taste of its design, and the 
skill and beauty of its execution; all 
these censiderations were, in his esti- 
mation, far exceeded by the recollection 
of the hands from which he received the 
gift, of the spirit which prompted them 
to give it, of the delicacy which had 
marked all their proceedings, and of the 
useful lesson which might be derived 
from the whole transaction, He then 
begged them to accept his sincere and 
cordial thanks, and assured them that 


the vase should be preserved among the 
most precious possessions of his family ; 
that it should descend to those who 
came after him,as a memorial of their at- 
tachment and his gratitude; that,itshould 
be looked upon by himself and his pos- 
terity as a pledge of their steady and 
uniform perseverance in a system, which 
had, in this instance, led to so gratifying 
a result. — After his Lordship had con- 
cluded, the tenants, to the number of 
ninety, sat down with Lord Spencer and 
Lord Althorpe, to a cold collation, which 
was.prepared fer them in part of the 
Gallery where the ceremony took place, 
and departed in the afternoon, well sa- 
tisfied at having been parties to a trans- 
action so creditable to the feelings of all 
those who were concerned in it. 

“We understand the value of the piece 
of plate is 13302 ; it is, of course, of most 
beautiful workmanship and design ; and 
the number of tenants who subscribed 
is 150.” 

This Plate, Mr. Urban, which was 
manufactured by Ravdell and Bridge, 
consists of a circular base, filled with 
allegorical figures; a column covered 
with vines and ivy; and an antique 
vase, with Bacchanalian masks: in 
the whole, about 2 feet 6 inches in 
height. The figures are designed as 
allusions to the Seasons of the Year, 
Rural Economy, and Eield Sports. 
Of the principal groupe, the most 
prominent figure is Ceres; her left 
hand rests upon the back of a year- 
ling heifer; her right points to an 
antique plough, in the use of which 
she iustructs the boy Triptolemus. 
On the opposite side is Diana, the 
Goddess of Hunting, with a dog, the 
companion of the Chase; on her left 
hand lie the sports she has collected, 
composed of a fox, a hare, and a 
deer ; on her right hangs a groupe of 
dead game. A little onward, Pan is 
represented playing on his pipes, hav- 
ing on one side an ewe and lambs, on 
the other, his crook and tambour. 
The Bacchanalian Vase which sur- 
mounts the column is accurately re- 
duced from the large marble one, in 
the possession of Lord Warwick. 

The subjects enumerated are also 
intended to represent the various Sea- 
sons of the Year: 

The Sheep, with Pan .... Spring. 

The Sheaves of Corn ..... Summer. 

The Ploughing..........4utumn, 

Diana, with her Sports .. Winger. 

Yours, &c. M. Green. 
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on Rev. John Law, D. D. the 

very respectable and venerable 
Archdeacon of Rochester, having for 
AS years unremittingly and ably dis- 
cisarged the arduous and important 
duties of his station, to the general 
approbation of the Clergy; they, in 
testimony of their regard and esteem 
for him, have lately presented to him 
a splendid and elegant vase, on which 
is inscribed the following’ merited 
compliment to his superior character 
and virtues : 

*' Joanni Law, S.T. P. 
Archidiacono Roffensi ; 
Ecclesia Anglicane, 
eujus purioris discipline rationem, 
cujus officia et fidem, 
tum concionandi gravitate et copia, 
tum vita ac moribus illustravit, 
Defensori spectatissimo ; 
venerando huie eidem suo 
plus quadraginta octe annos 
Fautori, Monitori, Duci, 
unde nec. viduis, quod solitudini opem 
ferat, 
nec liberorum orbitati,ad quod confugiat, 
deest : 

Archidiaconatis Roffensis Clerus 
hoc pii et grati animi munus 
Observantia ergo 
D. D. D. 

A. D. mpcecxvy.”’ 

The Vase, we understand, was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Dr. Foster Pigott, 
the Rev. Mr. Rashleigh, and the Rev. 
Mr. Warde, who, with the Deav of 
Windsor, had been appointed the 
Committee on the occasion; when Dr. 
Foster Pigott, in the mme of the 
Clergy, most feeling!y and eloquently 
addressed the worthy Archdeacon to 
this effect : ’ 

«* Mr. Archdeacon, — The pleasing of- 
fice has devolved on us of presenting to 
you, in the name of the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry, this tribute of respect 
for your numberless private, as well as 
public virtues. The unanimous appro- 
bation, in the first instance, of the mea- 
sure itself, and the zealous co-operation 
of All in carrying it into effect, enhance, 
we presume to think, the value of our 
offering ; and evince, at the same time, 
more forcibly than words can express, 
the acknowlédged merit of yourself, to 
whom we gratefully make it. In the 
discharge of the duties of that eminent 
station in which you are placed, our 
truly Apostolical Church looks for more 
than ordinary talents and acquirements. 
As it has falien to the lot of few—of very 
few—besides vourself, to have filled this 
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station, for so long a period of years, with 
equal dignity of character, equal zeal for 
the interests of Religion, and a peculiar 
amiableness of manners, that exalt the 
Man, and characterize the Christian ; so 
is it the fervent hope of the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry, that by the favour of 


.Providence you will long continue to 


receive, in their increasing veneration, 
the due reward of your publ'c, and en- 
joy; in the certain attention of your pri- 
vate friends and family, the more en- 
dearing recompense. of your social and 
domestic virtues! It is, Sir, a circum- 
stance peculiarly gratifying to the feel- 
ings of the two gentlemen (Mr. Rash- 
Jengh and Mr. Warde) wi.o stand by me; 
of the Dean of Windsor, who is most 
unwillingly, but unavoidably absent on 
this oecasion; and of myself; who have 
ever been proud of the honour of your 
friendship, thus to convey to vou the 
unanimous sentiment of our Reverend 
Brethren ; and to confirm it by this 
token of unfeigned esteem, thus pre- 
sented to you from so valuable, so re- 
spectable a body as the Clergy: of the 
Archdeaconry of Rochester.” 


We have also a sincere pleasure in 
subjoining this modcst and upassum- 
ing answer _of the Archdeacon: 

** Gentlemen, — Conscious as I am 
that it bas ever been my anxious wish 
to obtain the good opinion of the very 
respectable Clergy of this Diocese; yet 
can I recollect no services that could, 
in any degree, have merited the high 
distinction with which | am now ho- 
noured. To you, Gentlemen of the 
Committee, appointed to execute the 
kind purposes of our Brethren, I beg to 
present my warmest thanks, I am un- 
willing to subject you to further trou- 
ble; but, as | may not have an imme- 
diate opportunity of returning my pub- 
lic acknowledgments, I must solicit you 
to take every occasion of assuring the 
Clergy of our Diocese, that I am fully 
impressed with a sense of the great ob- 
ligations that | owe to them; and that 
the remembrance of their extensive libe- 
rality can never, while the powers of 
memory remain, be effaced from my 
mind. 1 will, moreover, request vou to 
assure them, that it shall be my con- 
stant endeavour, during the probable 
short period of my remaining days, to 
persevere in that conduct which hitherto 
has secured their approbation, and which 
has produced the most honourable and 
the most gratilving testimony that could 
have been bestowed.”’ 


It is at all times gratifying to as to 


haye an opportunity of notscing acts 
like 


6 Tour to various Parts of French Flanders, Ke. €c. — [Jan. 


like the present, both as they shew 
the zeal of the Clergy themselves, 
and strongly tend to promote, by the 
example, the, interests of our Esta- 
blished Religion. Epzr. 


—— 

Tour to various Puris of Frencu 
Fuanpers and Geamany, in 1815. 
(Continued from vol. LXXXV._ p. 578.) 

TOOK a place in a stage-coach 
from Calais to Dunkirk: ihe 
first stage was to Gravelives, a for- 
tified town on the sea-coast. The 
country between Calais and Grave- 
lines is flat and uninteresiing, and ap- 
pears rather barren, alibough the soil 
is very capable of improvement. The 
scenery and the cultivatioa, however, 
kept gradually altering for the better 
as we advanced towards Flanders. 
In a stage-coach | never fail to find 
sources of amuseinent or information: 
in a French stage, the order of the 
day is, Vive la Bagatelle! Happy the 
person who can raise the laugh. 
Snuff and the fan supply each pause of 
chat, {that. 
Witb singing, laughing, ogling, and all 


—On entering the Dunkirk stage, my 
attention was immediately attracted 
by the captivating air and fascmating 
manners of a Freach lady, who sat 
vis-a-vis, and whose powers of con- 
versation, enlivened as they were by 
frequent brilliant flashes of wit, hu- 
mour, aud repartee, would bave made 
the gloomiest face of Nature gay. 
I soon perce.ved that she had no love 
for England, or, to speak in plain 
terms, that she hated us right sore, 
and that in politicks she was at heart 
a Buonapartisie. Next to vanity, 
and the luve of admiration, the pre- 
dominant foible in the heart of a 
French-woman is a passion for mili- 
tary heroism. Buon»parte had been 
long cried up by the French nation as 
a conquering Hero, who eclipsed the 
renown of ail the Conquerors of an- 
tient or modern times: he was there- 
fore universally admired by the la- 
dies, who lamevted his duwofall with 
all the poignancy of mortified pride; 
and none more, I am persuaded, than 
my fair fellow-traveller*. She was 
Joud iv her condemoation of the treat+ 


ment he had received from our Go- 
vernment, whom she accused of a 
mean and base pulicy, in refusing him 
an asylum in Britain, when, like The- 
mistocles, he threw himself upon our 
generosity. “Oh, Sir,” added she,“ the 
capricious cruelty of a Cossack would 
have been tenderness, in comparison 
with consigning him to St. Helena,to be 
chained, like Prometheus, to a rock, 
there to be guawed for life by the vul- 
tures of British malice and revenge.” 
I remarked, that if bis exile were duly 
improved by him, for the purpose of 


serious consideration on the miseries — 


which had resulted from his insatiable 
and iil-directed ambition, and his 
heart were thereby laid open to the 
benign influences of true Religion, 
he would acknowledge the cruelties 
of which she complained, to have been 
tender mercies , aod then he would 
find, on the rock of St. Helena, that 
(to use the language of one of our 
Poets) 
** One self-approving hour whole years 
outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas.’’ 
—That is a very becoming sentiment 
ou your part, Monsieur le Curé,” said 
the lady, taking me for a Popish 
priest; ‘‘no one respects Religion 
more than myself; and, notwithstand- 
ing all the sneers of your Country- 
mcn against the versatility of Buona- 
rte’s religious principles, I believe 
im to be trés bon Catholique. But, 
Sir,” added she, “* to descend from reli- 
ion to morality; 1 have heard it de- 
bated whether moderation in pros- 
perity, or magnanimity in adversity, 
discovers most greatness of mind. 
Leaving this question to the deter- 
mination of mural casuists, | will take 
upon me to say, that the former vir- 
tue was pot displayed by the British 
Cabinet in their treatment of Buona- 
parte.” “ True,” said one of the pas- 
sengers, who, to the polished manners 
of a French gentleman, added the 
liberal graces of a classical education; 
and who, turning round to me, said, 
“The followiog maxim, which the 
Mantvan Bard puts into the mouth of 
Anchises, in the Shades, when with 
rophetic eye he beheld the glory of 
Rome in her meridian splendour, 





* I have been informed that Buonaparte is an universal favourite with the ladies 
of St. Helena, and that he professes to have fallen in love. No man better under- 
stands the art of be:.ding men or women to serve his own purposes, than this ex- 
traordinary man; and if ever he escapes from St. Helena, 1 suspect it will be ac- 


complished by female intrigue. 


ought 
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ought to be the motto of every great 
Nation— 

“* And now, Sir,” said the fair poli- 
tician, *‘ that you have accomplished 
the March to Paris, is the pride of 
your Nation sofficiently gratified >— 
will nothing less than our complete 
subjugation satisfy you?” ‘ Madam,” 
replied I, “1 slrould be perfectly sa- 
tisfied, and so would England, I ap- 
prehend, if France were to perform 
an act of justice, in consenting to give 
up the acquisitions which she derived 
from the unjust ambition of Louis 
XIV.” “I suppose, Sir, you mean 
to insinuate that we shouid give up 
Flanders.” ‘‘1 do, Madam.” “Sooner, 
Sir, than submit to such degradation, 
we will risque a war with you. No, 
ao, I trust we shall never be +o crest- 
fallen, as tuo listen for one moment to 
such a sacrifice,” I said that “it had 
always been a favourite wish of mine 
tovee all those fine provinces, which 
formerly constitu the Circle of 
Burgutdy, united under one head.” 
* And that wish,” answered the lady, 
“I trust you will never see realized, 
as far as regards French Flanders, 
which 1 hope will always remain 
France. Toujours France, Monsieur.” 
Which words she followed with a 
smart tap of her fan on my shoulder, 
and subjvined as follows: “No, no, 
Sir, you must not dream of annexing 
French Flanders to your new King- 
dom of the Netherlands.” “Our new 
kingdom, Madam!” “ Yess; your 
new kingdom; for what is the Sove- 
reign Prince.of the Netherlands, but 
a cat’s paw of England? Only leave 
the Belgians to themselves, and see 
which ot the two they would prefer— 
annexation to Holland or France. 
And now, Sir, by this time you will 
be at no loss to perceive that I am 
not over head and ears in love with 
your Nation. To be plain with you, 
your pride and arrogance are insuffer- 
able: 1 mean, Sir, as to. National 
traits of character; for I love the 
converse and society of well-bred and 
well-educated Englishmen, especially 
when they are adorned with a red 
coat ; and, to tell you the truth, my 
heart has been repeatedly stolen by 
English officers; to which let me sub- 
join, that your Countrymea make 
many more conquests in France than 
your Countrywomen.” “ You are 


jealous, Madam, of the charms of our 
Eaglish ladies.” “Not at all, Sir, I 
assure you; I have seen nothing so 
very charming in the samples I] have 
met with in Fraoece, unless affected 
prudery (and al! prudery in women is 
affected), sour reserve, and unmeaning 
faces, are charming.”—I was going to 
say something im vindication of m 
fair Couutrywomen, whew the posti 
lion annowaced our arrival at the 
Barriere of Gravelines, to which place 
I shall introduce you in my next 
letter. A. M. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, - Shrewsbury, Jan. 6, 
Disixe lately with some of your 
Salopian friends, at the house of 
Thomas Jones, esq. of Meole-Brace, 
near Shrewsbury, brother to the 
Prince's Bard, among other curious 
reliques, we were shewn a Music-book, 
written by the hand of the good, the 
learned, and the gallant Edward Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury : it contained 89 
folio leaves, very neatiy ruled, and 
closely written; all the staves con- 
tained, six lines. On the fly-leaf was 
written, in his Lordship’s own hand, 
“The Lute Booke of Edward Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and Castlelsland, 
containing divers selected Lessons of 
Excellent Authours in several Cun- 
treys. Wherein also are some few of 
my owne Composition, KE. Hersear.” 
This, with anvther MS Musie-book, 
chiefly sacred, aod more modern, the 
staves being in jive lines, was pre- 
sented to Mr. Jones by the Earl of 
Powis, he having had the honour of 
a the Harp in the families of 
most of our Nobility. We being all 
ignorant of the merits of these cu- 
rious compositions, from their being 
written with letiers instead of notes, 
it was suggested to send an accurate 
copy of one of them to your Miscel- 
lany; and thereby to inform the 
learned, that Mr. Jones will liberally 
allow an inspection of them. From 
the well-known character of their 
noble Author and Selector, there is 
every reason to presume they are va- 
luabie and excellent ; and, were they 
to be decyphered and reduced to our 
modern scale, would probably be an 
acceptable present to the votaries of 
this’ divine Science. The specimen 
here sent is chosen merely as being 
the shortest, and is the very copy 
faithfully transcribed by me from the 
MS. and collated therewith by ——_ 
° 
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of your learned friends, with whom I have now the pleasure of enjoying the 
hospitalities of the season, and who cordially join with me in wishing Mr. 


Urban many years of health and happiness. 
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Courante of my owne Composition at Montgomerie Castle, Aug. 10. 1628. 


E. Hererrr. 


At the end of another Composition, anterior to the last: “‘ Pavan of the 
composition of mee Edward Lord Herbert, 1627, 3'° Martis, die scilicet 
nativitatis,” (The last word is doubtful, from the paleness and illegibility of 
the MS ; but we suppose it to have been his birth-day, and write nativitatis. ) 

rc ° 


Mr. Unsan, London, Jan. 9. 
MONG the Theatrical treasures 
at Mr. Reed's Sale, some years 
ago, there were a collection of Letters 
by Mr. Garrick, respecting the Pa- 
tent of the Theatre which that illus- 
trious man afterwards purchased, and 
supported with so much credit to 
himself, and advantage to the publick. 
Who bought them, I know not; 
but 1 shall be greatly obliged to any 
one of your numerous Correspond- 
eats, who way know these papers, or 
possess them, if they will inform me, 
through the channel of your Maga- 
zine, whence these Letlers came? 
They were Extracts from some mo- 
dern Newspaper; and may have been 
more frequently published. 
The Writer w desirous of consult- 
ing them for high and important uses. 
A. V. a constant REaDER. 
—— 
Middle Temple, 
Jan. 10. 
SHOULD be much obliged for any 
information respecting the worthy 
character recorded in the following 
Epitaph ; and to know in what Church 
it is placed. This copy of it was 
fou.d among the papers of Mr. Bert- 
ham, the learned Historian of Ely. 
Mr. Heynes was of Jesus College, 
Cambridge; B. A. 1693; M.A. 1697; 
and died about 1727. 
Yours, &c. 
H. S. E. 
Reverendus MatruiAs Heynes, A, M. 
hujus Ecclesiz rector ; 


Mr.Urnsan, 


Carapboc. 


vir multis & eximiis virtutibus 
honestatus, 
fide, pietate, humilitate 
integra, priscA, evangelica ; 
suavitate morum amabili, 
modestia prudenti 
spectabilis : 
Parens, Maritus, Pastor laudatissimus ; 
Uxorem, Filiam 
(quam prolem unicam reliquit) 
affectu, comitate, 
Gregem vigilantia, 
Amicos amicitia, 
Egenos beneficentia, 
omnes bumanitate devinxit, 
et merit} memores sui fecit. 
Multiplici liter[arum] 
scifentia]} 
optimé iustructus et ........ 026+. 


theologid, mat...... ecococes 
omnibus exi.. ...+++ e+e 
suis luctu.........+ 
intravit ........ 

Falli S%, GMMD oo cccscecccces 
Camien.. 202 ccccccce 
i 
Mr. Urwan, Jan. 11. 

HAVE just read the Rev. Kaye 
Bonney’s Life of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor; and find he haseither not seen, 
or omitted to mention, an Abridg- 
ment of Bp. Taylor’s Holy Dying, by 
S.S. P.; printed for the use of the 
sick and aged Poor, by Rivington. 
As I have not the pleasure of Mr. 
Bonney’s acquaintance, your insertion 
of this letter in your widel y-extended 
Miscellany will oblige 
A Constant READER. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unpan, Jan. 1, 
ROSSES are of various kinds, 
and were designed for different 
purposes, according to the situations 
in which they are placed. Their size, 
elegance, and beauty of design and 
evrichment, generally depended upon 
the opulence of the town or village 
in or near which they were erected. 
Those in Church-yards, and which 
are mostly contiquows to the en- 
trance of the building, were held in 
the greatest veneration, from their 
exclusive religious intention: the 
were not more to draw to the recol- 
lection of those who entered the 
church, the Crucifixion of our Sa- 
viour, and to deprive them of all other- 
reflections but those of devotion, 
than useful,to admonish at any time, 
to preserve social order, evenness 
of mind and temper, and benevo- 
Jence and good-will towards each 
other. Some of the most perfect are 
at St. Donat’s, South Wales, Crick- 
lade and Great Bedwin Charches in 
Wiltshire, Somerby in Lincolnshire *, 
Henley in Warwickshire t, &c, Other 
kinds of Crosses are those erected in 
Market-places, varying from the slen- 
der shaft, to large and very orna- 
mental buildings surrounding a pil- 
lar; of which kind a few choice ex~ 
amples remain in some of our great 
towns, Chichester, Salisbury, Malms- 
bury, Glastonbury, Cheddar in So- 
mersetshire, Castle Combe, Wiltshire, 
&c. These were monitors of trath 
and honesty, the guides to upright 
actions om every occasion, and to 
preserve a liberality of sentiment in 
the people. When the church and 
market-place are near together, or 
when the chief porch of the former 
is approached by the area of the lat- 
ter, one Cross answers both purposes, 
as at Eynsbam in Oxfordshire. Mar- 
ket Crosses also are at Winchester, 
Ludgershall in Wiltshire, Selby in 
Yorkshire, St. David’s in South Wales, 
&c. Crosses are likewise Monumen- 
tal ; and of this kind are the grandest 
and most antient in England, except- 
ing those of a very remote period, 
of which some of the finest are to be 
seen at Llantwit Major, and Margam 
in Glamorganshire, Penrith in Cum- 





_* Engraved in Schnebbelie’s ‘* An- 
tiquaries Museum.’’ 
¢ Engraved in our vol, LXXXV. i. 129, 


Gent. Maa, January, 1816, 
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berland, Bakewell in Derbyshire, 
&c. The distinguished monumental 
Crosses are Waltham, Northampton, 
and Geddington ¢, which three only 
remain of fifteen that were erected 
by King Edward the First, on the 
resting-place of the corpse of his be- 
loved Queen Eleanor, in its way from 
Herdby in Linculashire to Westmins- 
ter Abbey, for interment. Such a 
number and variety of these elegant 
little buildings, together with their 
being built at the same period, the 
cause of their erection, and the last- 
ing memorials of affection, is, per- 
haps, unexampled in any other coun- 
try. This is an enumeration, if net 
of all the different kinds of Crosses 
that are to be found, at least the 
principal, and those most commonly 
met with. I do uot know to what 
other purposes they could have been 
auglied, 3 but the most antient I have 
seen, and those noticed in South 
Wales, and in the North of England, 
are confined to the chusch gtk 3 and 
unless these are memorials of some 
distinguished persons, it is not easy 
to conjecture why so many should 
be together. ‘ 
The Church-yard Cross of Head- 
ington (see the Frontispiece to this 
Vel.) which these general observa-. 
tions upon Crosses are intended to 
illustrate, is an elegant and perfect 
specimen. It stands on the South 
side, about midway between the en- 
trance to the church-yard and the 
porch of the church. The original 
termination, and probably part of 
the shaft, or pillar, was royeds 
and at a subsequent period, the 
heavy aod rude one, substituted on 
the lower part which remained. 
There are but few examples of the 
reparation, or restoration of Crosses ; 
and very few that have escaped the 
hand of destruction, and retaio their 
original character and decerations. 
They generally terminated with 
niches, containing figures of the Vir- 
gin and Child, and the Cracifixion, 
an ornamental Cross of stone, or a 
pinnacle surmounted by an iron 
Cross, all which were indiscriminate- 
ly demolished. The bases, and tot- 
tering stones of broken shafts, are 
common in most country church- 
yards, and frequently in the street. 





y See Vetusta Monumenta, vol, If. 
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Pl. 12—37. 
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Headington Church is a small an- 
tient structure, consisting of a body 
aud chancel, with a low, square, and 
well-built tower at the West end. 
One or two of the windows of the 
Church are as early as the thirteenth 
century; but the chief parts of the 
exterior are as late as the reign of 
Henry Vith or Vilth. The Chancel 
is separated from the body by an or- 
namented Saxon arch, which is the 
only feature worthy of notice in the 
interior. 

Headington is a pleasantly situated 
village, between one and two miles 
North-east from Oxford. J.C. B. 

i 
Original Letters to and from the Rev. 

Dr. Isaac Warts, James Harris, 

Joseru Warp, Sir Epwarp Wat- 

rote, Rev. Dr. Ricuarp Price, 

Samvet Ricwarpson, and JosEru 

Hicumore, Esq. now in possession 

of ANrnuony Hicumore.—No. I. 


INTRODUCTION, 

HAVE selected the following Let- 
ters from a considerable number 

of others, which the endearing recol- 
lections of affection and friendship 
have preserved in my family, but 
which have been valuable in our 
limited circle from causes very 
different from those which generally 
acquire esteem with the publick, to 
whom, either anecdote, or reasoning 
on general topics, are chiefly interest- 
ing. The MS volumes, which have 
passed into my possession from my 
grandfather, father, aunt, and sis- 
ter, will afford less pleasure to the 
world than they have afforded to 
myself—the tender allusion, well 
understood and felt in the closet, is 
lost, like the wave, scarcely stirred 
by the breeze, when given to the ex- 
— of public observation. Indeed 
am free to confess, that the chief 
value to be ascribed to the following 
papers, are the names whence they 
sprung, and a reverence for that af- 
fection which their communications 
had imparted to each other; and this 
can have been of no inferior degree, 
since my recollection of the high re- 
spect which was attached to them in 
my family, travelled, as it were, by 
tradition, down to myself from a pe- 
riod before | was born. The circle 
from that time gradually diminished ; 
but it enlarged in that happy extent 
of domestic affection, which was dif- 
fused into every branch of it—gu ure 


banity of manners, and a friendly and 
cordial association subsisted amongst 
all its branches—science enlightened 
them, and liberalized their sentiments 
and pursuits—in no part have I ever 
heard of dissension, but in every part 
the kindest mutual interest, and the 
purest affection. But the progress of 
unrelenting Time has passed his scythe 
over them, and left but a small rem- 
nant to cherish hereditary virtues, 
and to look for a re-union with their 
immortal spirits! 

My grandfather died at the ad- 
vanced age of 88 years, on the 3d of 
March, 1780; and I find, among his 

apers, the following copy in his own 
and: 
*¢ Nam mea Vita meis non est incongrua 
scriptis : 

Justitiam doceo, justitiamque colo, 
Improbus esse potest nemo qui non sit 

avarus ; [opus. 

Nec pulebrum quisquam fecit avarus 
Octoginta annos complevi jam quatuor- 

que ; [metue.”” 

Et prope stans, dictat Mors mihi, Ve 
** My life and writings both, I trust, 

ree; 
Justice I teach, and just I strive to be» 
Wicked, except the covetous, are none, 
Good works by avarice were never done. 
I now have clos’d my four and eightieth 
year, [Tf Do not fear? ” 
And Death stands by, and whispers— 

I am truly thankful at being en- 
abled to bear testimony to the just 
application of these lines to such 
progenitors as reached beyond those 
years, and had no cause for fear when 
Death waited at their right hand! 

A. Hieumore. 

Ely-place, May 13, 1814. 

From the Rev. Dr. isaac Warts toe 
Josrrn Hicumore, Esq. 
Newington, 
June 14, 1735. 

Wuen I received yours, I should 
have given an immediate answer, if I 
could have appointed any certain day 
to wait on you: but, as circumstances 
happen, I cannot fix any afternoon 
till Friday, June 20th, when I will 
endeavour to attend you at or before 
5 o’clock, and shall be glad to meet 
Mr. Duncombe, and enjoy the con- 
versation of two such gentlemen at 
once. Could 1, Sir, have well satis- 
fied myself in the question you pro- 
posed about the necessity of Truth, 
&c. I should have wrote long ere 
now: But upon a very sincere re- 

wew 


Sir, 
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view of the subject, I find some dif- 
ficulties in it which are not easy to 
answer. However, when | have the 
happiness to see you, | will give you 
the result of my best thoughts on the 
subject. In the mean time I salute 
you, and your lady, and family, with 
my hearty respects; and am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

I. Warts. 
Zo Mr. J. Hicumore, in Liocola’s- 
inn-fields, London. 


Joszeu Hicumore, Esq. to the Rev. 
Dr. \saac Watts. 
Rev. Sir, 

Tuis season of the year, when the 
world is going into the country, makes 
my engagements more frequent and 

ressing than usual ; otherwise [should 
ome been able tou have acquainted 
you sooner that the alteration in Sir 
T. Abney’s picture is made, and waits 
your cevsure ; thus, I have discharged 
my promise —and now expect with 
pleasure the performance of yours— 
that I should see you here, and have 
your thoughts on the subject of our 
Jast conversation, which 1 am by no 
means willing to release you from, 
both because it is with me a matter 
of great importance, and because I 
depend much on your judgment, and 
on haying your real undisguised senti- 
ments—without which latter, the for- 
mer is of no use but to its owner; 
and I am sure your greatest pleasure 
is in communicating what you think 
— be useful or beneficial, i.e. in 

oing good. My respects (if proper) 
to Lady Abney. If et are pleased 
to write me when I may expect the 
pleasure of seeing you, | will, if you 
please, acquaint Mr. Duncombe. My 
wife and little family desire their re- 
spects may be acceptable to you. I 
am, Rey. Sir, with the highest esteem, 

Your obliged humble servant, 
(Sans date.) Joserpu Hicumore. 


Character of Rev. Dr. Warts, by 
Mrs. Hicumors, 

Yesterday died, sunk under bodily 
infirmities, and the weight of years, 
the ingenious and truly venerable 
Isaac Watts, D.D. a man of exalted 
piety, and of the most amiable and 
exemplary virtues. In intellectual! en- 
dowments, he was surpassed by few ; 
in moral ones, by none: so that *tis 
hard to say whether his capacity for 
doing good, or his delight in it, was 
greater. His sentiments as a Divine 
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were so moderate and pacific, as to 
forbid his being a favourite with 
warm mea of any party, his excel- 
lencies, so various and eminent, as to 
gain him the esteem of the best men, 
of all parties. He wes made happy 
for many years, and even to 

ead of life, by the generous and ho- 
nourable eatertainment afforded him 
in Lady Abney’s family at Stoke New- 
ington, where ao affluence of wealth 
is chiefly distinguished by acts of the 
most wise and disinterested benefi- 


cence. (70 be continued.) 
—— 
Mr.Urpan, M. Temple, Jan. 2. 


, GentLeman’s MaGazine 
being very justly considered as 
the foster-parent of English Topo- 
graphy, Lam glad to see in it so good 
an analysis of Mr. Park’s “* History of 
Hampstead ;” and wish it may prove 
an incentive to others, of leisure and 
abilities, to publish similar histories 
of the many undescribed populous 
parishes in the vicinity of London.— 
Surrey has lately been given most 
satisfactorily to the publick, by Mr. 
Bray.—Kenr also by Mr. Hasted, the 
Epitaphs ‘excepted; and therefore 
Charlton, Deptford, Eltham, Green- 
wich, Lee, Lewisham, and Woolwich, 
or either of them, would afford am- 
ple materials for a separate Histo- 
rian. — Morant’s Essex, which is in a 
similar state, is also become very 
rare; and Chigwell, East and West 
Ham, Leyton, Leytonstone, Poplar, 
Stratford, Walthamstow, Wanstead, 
Woodford, &c. would furnish enter- , 
taining Volumes.— Hertrorpsaire 
has found a legitimate Historian ig 
Mr. Clutterbuck.—But in Mipp.esex 
are several large Villages, either of 
which would agreeably supply a Vo- 
Jume. If this suggestion should prove 
the means of bringing forth a History 
of any one or more of these respect- 
able Parishes, I shall think this letter 
will not be written in vain. 

One particular 1 would beg leave 
to observe to Topographers in ge- 
neral, and particularly those in the 
Neighbourhood of London, not wholly 
to overlook the Church-yards. Il am 
far from wishing io see a copy of 
every simple gravestone; but there 
are few of those cemeteries which do 
not contain Epitaphs, remarkable 
either for their elegance, or as re- 
cording a worthy Divine, a sound 
Scholar, or a man of Sterling merit. 

Malcolm's 





» 
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Malcolm’s ‘* Londinium” has set a 
good example of discrimination as 
far as relates to the interior of 
the Churches in the Metropolis; and 
I wish. he had also looked into their 
surrounding cemeteries. There are 
also good Epitaphs in some of the 
Chapels at the West end of the Town, 
and in their Burial-grounds, which 
would be acceptable to the Publick ; 
with very —s of those in the Dis- 
senters’ Burial- ground in Bunhill- 
Fields, and others of a similar de- 
scription.—The Military and Naval 
Heroes of Chelsea* and Greenwich, 
recorded in their appropriate Ceme- 
teries, are worth transcribing. 

*To make some amends for the 
trouble I am giving you, I shall add, 
from the very valuable History of 
Buckinghamshire in the “ Britan- 
nia” of: Messrs. Lysons, a brief ac- 
count of a parish in the South-East 
angle of that County, and’ on many 
parts of it abutting on Middlesex. 


“ Wyrardisbury +, in the hundred of 
Stoke and Deanery of Burnham, is si- 
tuated near the banks of the Thames, 
about three miles to the South of Coln- 
brook. The -manor belonged to- the 
Priory of Ankerwyke, in this parish, 
which was founded Yn the reign of 
Henry If. for Benedictine Nuns, by 
Gilbert de Montfichet, and his son 
Ricbard, in honour of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen. In 1538, this Priory, with the 
estates belonging to it, being then va- 
lued at 132/. Os. 2d. per annum, was 
given to Bisham Abbey; and after the 
dissolution’ of that Monastery in 1540, 
was granted to Lord Windsor. Having 
soon afterwards reverted ‘to the Crown 
by an exchange, the Priory was given 
by King Edward VI, in 1550, to Sir 
Thomas Smith, the celebrated states- 
man, who resided at Ankerwyke. John 
Taylor, the deprived Bishop of Lincoln, 
died under his roof at this place in 
1553. Ankerwyke priory was afterwards 
for many years the seat of the Salter 
family, of whom it was purchased by 
the Lees. Elizabeth, daughter and heir 
of John Lee, Esq. of Ankerwyke, was 
the second wife of Sir Philip Harcourt, 
aneestor of the present proprietor, John 
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Simon Harcourt, Esq. of whom Anker- 
wyke-House is rented by Mr. Crickitt 
of the Commons : it was some time age 
in the occupation of Lord Shuldham. 

“ There are no remains of the conven- 
tual buildings, which are described as 
wholly ruinous in the report of the 
commissioners in the reign of Henry 
VIII. Soon after the dissolution, a 
mansion was built on the site, either 
by Lord Windsor, or Sir Thomas Smith : 
The hall ef this mansion still remains, 
Near the House, is a remarkable large 
Yew-tree, which, at six feet from the 
ground, measures thirty feet five inches 
in girth §. 

** The manor of Wyrardisbury was 
demised in 1555, to Sir Walter Stonor; 
and in 1574, to Sir Thomas Smith : in 
1628, it was granted in fee to John 
Sharow. It is now the property of Mr. 
Harcourt, by inheritance from the Lees, 
who purchased the site of Ankerwyke 
Priory, and, it is probable, the manor of 
Wyrardisbury also, of the Salters. 

* In the Parish Church are some mo- 
numents of the Harcourt family, and of 
Thomas Wright, Esq. and Thomas Gill, 
Esq. Aldermen of London, partners in 
a very extensive business, as stationers, 
who died, within a fortnight of each 
other, in the vear 1798. 

‘ The rectorial manor, impropriate 
tithes, and advowson of the vicarage, 
were given by King Edward HI, to the 
Dean and Chapter of Windsor. 

** The parish has been inclosed by an 
Act of Parliament, passed in the year 
1799. No mention is made in the Act 
of any allotment for tithes. There are 
allotments for cottage rights to the 
lord of the manor for right of soil, and 
willow plantations for the copyholders, 
to be held in severalty by copy of court 
roll. A parcel of the waste was allotted 
for the purpose of holding a fair on the 
Friday in Whitsunweek, pursuant to 
antient custom. 

‘*A manor in this parish, which bad 
been seized by thé crown during the mi- 
nority of Ralph de Plaiz, was ‘granted 
for life toJohn Fray, who was appointed 
chief baron of the Exchequer in 1436. 
it appears to have been afterwards given 
to Eton College ||.” 

Thus far from the “ Britannia” of 
Messrs. Lysons. To which allow me 





* Those of Chelsea are given in Mr. Faulkner's History of ‘the College. 


+ em ew | called Wraysbury. 
t John Cric 


Eprr. 


itt, esq. Marshal of the Admiralty, and well recollected in the annals 


of conviviality, kept this house warm fur several years; but parted with it before 
his death, which happened Aug. 30, 1811, wtat. 78 ; see our vol. LXXXI. ii. p. 288, 


It is now the seat of Lord Kingsborough. 


Epir. 


§ ‘“‘ The Girth at the bottom of the butt is 23 feet 3 inches; in the middle 28 feet 
4 inches. From the information of the Rev, Mr, Brown, Rector of Horton.” 
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to add, that, in this delightful village, 
at the distance of about twenty miles 
from the Metropolis, is the pleasant 
mansion of Mrs. Gill, the benevolent 
relict of the late William Gill, esq. 
many years a wholesale stationer in 
Abchurch-lane, Alderman of London 
in 1781; Sheriff the same year ; Lord 

Mayor in 1788; and thirteen years 
Treasurer of Christ’s Hospital. And 
it is pot a little remarkable, that his 
partuer in business, and his near rela- 
tion, Thomas Wright, esq. was also 
an Alderman of London in 1777; She- 
riff in 1719, and Lord Mayor in 1785, 
—Closely as these worthy 4 
were allied in their lives, they died 
within a few days of each other, and 
were both buried in the church of 
this retired village. Both were be- 
nefactors to the Company of Station- 
ers; and their liberality is duly re- 
corded in the “ Literary Anecdoics of 
the Eighteenth Century.” 

‘ As they were persons of Civic emi- 
nence, and striking examples of what 
may be obtaiwwed by honourable in- 
dustry, the following Epitaphs from 
Wraysbury Church may not be un- 
acceptable. 

In memory of Elizabeth Gill, daugh- 
ter of Robert Prowse Hassell, esq. wife 
of William Gill, citizen of London, obiit 
June 29, 1769, wtat. 39; left issue one 
son and six daughters. 

Long in Affliction’s thorny paths she 
trod, 

Supported by just confidence in God, 

Her life, in every act of duty spent, 

Virtuous, sincere, faithful, benevolent ; 

To sure reward, the last great day shall 
raise [in praise. 

Her sleeping dust, and join the Saints 

Elizabeth Gill, obiit Nov. 28, 1776, 
gtat. 24. Frances Gill, obiit Jan. 26, 
1785, wtat. 24. Robert Hutton Gill, 
obiit Oct. 28, 1792, xtat. 34, 

Sacred to the memory of Harriett 
Paxton, wife of Archibald Paxton, esq. 
of Watford-place, Herts. and daughter 
of William Gill, esq. Alderman of the 
City of London, who, during the period 
of a few years, having fulfilled the du- 
ties of a long life ; haying held out an 
eminent example to others as a daugh- 
ter, as 4 sister, as a wife, and as a pa- 
rent, left her sorrowing relations and 
disconsolate husband to deplore ber ir- 
réparable loss! She died on the }0th day 
of November, 1794, in the 33d y ear of 
her age. ‘ 

Sacred to the memory of William 
Gill, esq. Alderman of the City of Lon- 
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don, who departed this life the 26th 
March, 1798, aged 74 years, 

Sacred to the memory of William 
Gill, esq. First Equerry to His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, and only 
son of Alderman Gill; who departed 
this life Feb. 16, 1806, in the 31st year 
of his age, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, which he bore with exemplary 
piety and resignation. This monument 
is erected by his widow, as a small to- 
ken of the respect and affection she 
bore him through life, and of her regret 
for his death. 


Sacred to the memory of Thomas 
Wright, esq. Alderman of the City of 
London ; died 9th April, 1798, aged 75. 
A truly humble and pious Christian, a 
faithful and affectionate Husband, a 
most tender and indulgent Father, a 
sincere and generous Friend, a very 
good and kind Master, and a worthy 
and benevolent member of Society. 


In memory of Ann Wright, widow 
of the late Thomas Wright, esq. Al- 
derman of the City of London, who 
died May 4, 1809, aged 82 years. 


“The memory of the just is precious.” 
** Thy prayers and thine alms are come 
up in memorial before me.” 

Wraysbury is a vicarage, valued in 
the King@ books at 14/7. 10s. 5d.; 
patrons, the Deans and Canons of 
Windsor. The Church is dedicated 
to St. Andrew. 

By the Population return of 1811, 
the Parish contained 112 inhabited 
houses, occupied by 115 families, of 
which, 51 were chiefly employed in 
agriculture, 54 in trade, manufac- 


tures, and handicraft. Total, 287 
Males, 273 Females. 
Within this Parish is Runny- 


mede, celebrated as the spot where 
King John, in 1215, was compelled 
to siga Magna Charta and Charta 
de Foresta. It is true, that bere his 
consent was extorted; but these 
charters were signed, it is said, in 
an island between Runnymede and 
Ankerwyke House, which is still call- 
ed Charter Island. lo the reigns of 
John and his son, Henry III, the ri- 
gours of the feudal tenures and fo- 
rest laws were so strictiy enforced, 
that they occasioned many ivsurrec- 
tious of the barons or principal feu- 
datories; which at length produced 
the most beneficial effect, as, first 
King John, and afterwards his son, 
consented to the two famous char- 
ters. of English liberties, Magna 

Charta 
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Charta and Charta de Foresta. The 

articulars may be seen in Hume’s 
History of England; and the Ori- 
ginal Charter signed on the oc- 
casion may be inspected in the Bri- 
tish Museum, which is most assu- 
redly a real curiosity. 

On Runnymead are annual horse- 
races, which have occasionally been 
honoured hy the attendance of their 
present Majesties and the Royal Fa- 


mnily. 
Yours, &c. CaRADoc. 
ee 
Mr.Ursan, Hackney, Oct. 27. 


Hays lately seen some beau- 
tiful Epitaphs in your Miscel- 
Jany, it occurred to me that the fol- 
lowing lines, of a somewhat earlier 
date, might perhaps be amusing to a 
— of your Readers, in the which, 

owever, | have not the presumption 
to class the Antiquary, rightly con- 
sidering, that what may emanate 
from the pen of such a Tyro as my- 
self, cannot, in possibility, have es- 
caped his Argus eye. The Book, 
which ‘chance threw into my way, 
and whence I copied these lines, is 
dedicated by A. M. to Right 
Honourable George Bowles, Lord 
Mayor 1717, and to the Aldermen 
of the City.—Its contents are valu- 
able, and afford much interesting in- 
formation. Its title is, “* Survey of 
London, containing the Originall, 
Antiquitie, Encrease, Moderne Estate, 
and Description of that Citie.” 

In Paul’s Church, Farringdon With- 
out, was, “A Table hung upon the 
same Piller by the other of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, without any 
other Monument for each of them.” 


*‘ England, Netherland, the Heauens, 
andthe Arts, _ [made sixe parts 

The Souldiers, and the World, haue 

Of the Noble Sidney*; for none will 
suppose, 

That a small heape of stones can Sidney 
enclose, 





* Who is ignorant that the good and 
gallant Sir Philip Sidney was the most 
accomplished man of his age? His me- 
rit was notorious throughout Europe, 
and he refused a Crown. It seems some- 
what odd, that Pennaut, in his ‘ London,’ 
should say that his remains were interred 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, with great fune- 
ral pomp, but without either monument 
or inscription. p. 387. Ist edit.—See also 
Batler’s Chronological Exercises, p, 411, 





His Body hath England, for she it bred ; 

Netherland his Bloud, in her defence 
shed ; [haue his Fame ; 

The Heauens haue his Soule ; the Arts 

All Souldiers the Griefe ; the World his 
good Name,”” 

After quoting the Latin Inscription 
on Queen Elizabeth’s Tomb, “in the 
great and Royali Chapell of Ki 
Henry the Seauenth,” it proceeds 
“ Upon the remove of her body 
from Richmond (where she dyed) to 
White Hall, by water, these lines 
were written ;” 

** The Queen was brought, by water, te 
White Hall, let fall 
At every stroake, the Oares did Teares 
More clung about the Barge ; Fysh vp- 
der water [blinde after ; 
Wept out their Eyes of Pearle,and swom 
I thinke the Bargemen might with easier 
thighes, [eyes ; 
Have rowed her thither in her People’s 
For howsoever, thus much my thoghts 
have scann’d [land.” 
Sh ’ad come by water, had she come by 

I could quote many similar In- 
scriptions, &c. ; but, fearing what was 
meant to create amusement, should 
prove tedious, I cease. 

Yours, &€. G. S. Watters, 


a 


Mr, Urpan, Dec. 18. 
AM one of those who love to con- 
template the “frail memorials” 

of the dead, and do not, therefore, 
count the solitary hours, occasionally 
spent in a Churchyard, among the 
most melancholy oves of my life. But 
in London, this isa gratification rare- 
ly to be found; for, either through 
caution, or some less worthy motive, 
the cemeteries are closed against the 
stranger. I have been in the prac- 
tice of passing by the Chapel in South 
Audley-street, Grosvenor-square, al- 
most every day for several weeks, 
yet never saw the door of the bury- 
ing-ground open till yesterday. I 
did not neglect the opportunity thus 
offered, but walked iw. I found it 
far more spacious and airy than I 
expecied; but I met with nothing 
very novel or interesting till 1 came 
to a low tomb, plain but neat, where 
I was both pleased and surprised by 
the following Inscription, which, [ 
believe, has never yet appeared in 
print, and which seems not unworthy 
of your Miscellany. M.D. 
“ Here lies the Body 
of Ann Davies, 
(for 














(for more than xx years) 
Servant to William Gifford *. 
She died February 6th, mpcccxv, 
in the xxxxu year of her age, 
of a tedious and painful malady, 
which she bore 
with exemplary patience and resignation. 
Her deeply-afflicted Master 
erected this stone to her memory, 
as a faithful testimony 
of her uncommon worth, 
and of his perpetual gratitude, 
respect, and affection, 

for her long and meritorious services. 
Though here unknown, dear Ann, thy 

ashes rest, (breast, 
Still lives thy memory in one grateful 
That trac’d thy course thro’ many a 
painful year, [(fear.— 
And mark’d thy humble hope, thy pious 
O! when this frame, which yet, while 
life remain’d, [sustain’d, 
Thy duteous love, with trembling hand, 
Dissolves (as soon it must), may that 
Bless’d Pow’r, {ing hour! 
Who beam’d on thine, illume my part- 
So shall I greet thee, where no ills an- 
noy, [joys 
And what was sown in grief, is reap’d in 
Where worth, obscur’d below, bursts 
into day, {never pay.”’ 
And those are paid, whom Earth could 
a 
Charles Town, 
Nevis, June 9. 

OME of your Readers will, per- 

haps, be able to furnish a few 
etlentors respecting the Rev. Mr. 

obertsou, who was for many years 
rector of the parish of St. Paul’s in 
this Island, a transcript of the In- 
scription upon whose tombstone ac- 
companies this. I should wish to 
learn something respecting the re- 
marks he is there represented as 
having published in London, respect- 
ing “the Slaves and their Owners 
in the Sugar Islands of England,” to- 
gether with the period of his death, 
which is unaccountably omitted in 
the Epitaph, his general character, 
aod his descendants. 

There is no Registry for the Pa- 
rish of St. Paul’s in the hands of 
the Minister or Churchwardeus of a 
more ancient date than the incum- 
bency of the Rev. Mr. Green. The 
reason of which, I understand to be 
as follows. 

By the Act for regulating the 
stipends of the Clergy, it is directed 
that 2,000lb. weight of Sugar shall be 


* Undoubtedly the Translator of Ju- 
Venal, 


Mr. Ursan, 
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paid to the Clerk for keeping the 
Parish Registry. By the term Clerk, 
has usually been understood the Minis- 
ter, asa Clerk in Holy Orders, Duriug 
the incumbency of a Mr. Clarksea, 
who immediately preceded the Rev. 
Mr. Green, and died about the year 
1782, a dispute arose between the 
Minister and the Vestry on this sub- 
ject, the latter contending, that the 
Parish Clerk was the person desig- 
nated in the Act. The Minister ac- 
cordingly kept the Registry as a 
private memorandum; and as the 
Vestry withheld the customary al- 
lowance, he refused to deliver it up 
to the parish, and at his deaih, en- 
joined his heirs not to give it up 
without receiving full payment of 
the dues. This not having been 
done, the Book remains to this day 
in private hands, to the great in- 
jury of the parishioners. Some of 
your Readers will, perhaps, be able 
to answer the question, how far Mr, 
Clarkson, or his heirs, are justifiable 
in forcibly retaining so important a 
public Record, upon which the suc- 
cession of so much property, in all 
probability, depends; and also whether 
they have not a good action against 
the parish, for the allowance granted 
by the Act for keeping the Registry. 

Respecting Mr. Robertson, I have 
only been able to leara, that the de- 
sceadants of the Thomas Washington, 
mentioned in the Inscription, yet live 
in the Parish of Gingerland, in this 
island ; and that the property of the 
Merriweathers came by descent to 
a family of the name of Shaw. Mr. 
Robertson was succeeded in his living 
by a Mr. Davis, a native of some part 
of Wales. H. 


Inscription on a Tombstone in the Church- 
yard of St. Paul’s, Charles Town, Nevis. 


[Above the Inscription is a representa- 
tion of a Tree, with an Axe laid to the 
root.] 


** Near this stone lies what was mor- 
tal of Mary, eldest daughter of Robert 
and Mary Robertson, born October 24, 
1711, married to Richard Merriweather, 
July 2, 1730; delivered of ber daughter 
Mary Robertson + the 4th of September, 
1731; died in child-bed, the 18th of the 
same month. 

** Elizabeth, their second daughter, 
born the 29th of Oct. 1713, married to 
Thomas Washington, Sept. 19, 1735, 
delivered of ber son Thomas, June 20, 





t Sie lapis. 
1786, 
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1736, died in child-bed the @7th of the 

same month. 

“* Mary, wife of Robert Robertson, 
and daughter of John Pogson, Capt. of 
the Independent Company in St. Chris- 
topher’s in the reigns of Charles and 
James II. born Sept. 15, 1675, married 
Nov. 13, 1709, died April 6, 1739. 

* And what was mortal of Robert Ro- 
bertson, minister of the parish of St. 
Paul’s, Nevis, from Dec. 1707, born at 
Edinburgh the 18th of March 1681-2, 
made some remarks which were publish- 
ed in London in the years 1730, 1736, 
&c. on the Slaves and their Owners in 
the Sugar Islands of England, and died. 

a 

*,* As a farther Illustration of the 
Character of the late venerable Sir 
Wiitiam Wynne, we give our 
Readers the following Address of 
the Proctors, and Sir Wi.v1am’s 
Answer. 

Address of the Proctors to Sir Wil- 
liam Wynne, on his retirement 
from office, transmitted at their 
desire by the King’s Proctor, on 
the 24th Jan. 1809. 

Sir, 

Wu your Retirement from 
Office was first announced to 
ws, it was proposed to have express- 
ed to you personally the sincere re- 
ret with which we are all impressed 
or the loss we have sustained; but 
the consideration of what you, Sir, 
as well as ourselves, would feel on 
such an occasion, induces us in this 
manner to offer to you the tribute of 
our affectionate respect and grati- 
tude, and to assure you, that whilst 
we participate in those sentiments 
of veneration, which all persons feel 
towards you, for the manner in 
which you have discharged the du- 
ties of your important station, to 
the great hovuour of this profession, 
and the advantage of the publick, we 
are sensibly affected, when we reflect 
on your uniformly mild and conde- 
scending deportment, the great in- 
dulgence shewn to us on all occa- 
sions, your readiness of access, and 
prompt attention to all matters of 

professional concern. 

Accept, Sir, our most fervent 
wishes fur your health and happi- 
ness in retirement. The hope that it 
will conduce to the prolongation of 
your valuable life, and the increase of 
yourenjoyments, tends greatly tosup- 
port us on this occasion, 

May it please the Almighty to 


grant you mauy years to enjoy the 
consciousness of a life eminently de- 
voted to the best interests of society. 

We are, Sir, your obliged and 
grateful servants. 

(Signed by all the Proctors.) 

Gentiemen, The kind testimony 
of approbation of my conduct whilst 
in office, which 1 have just received 
from your respectable body, demands 
the earliest expression of my grati- 
tude. 

The uniform civility and attention 
I received from you all, added ex- 
tremely to the comfort of my situ- 
ation; and I cannot retire from it 
without the warmest wishes for the 
honour and prosperity of the pro- 
fession, to which your good beha< 
viour in your several stations in it, 
cannot but in a very high degree 
contribute. 

Permit me to assure you, that L 
shall be to the latest period of my 
life, Gentlemen, your most faithfu! 
and obedient servant, 

Jan. 24,1809. Wirtit1am Wynne, 
(To the Proctors of the Arches Court 
of Canterbury.) 





Mr. Ursan, Aug. 3. 
I WAS much gratified with the ap- 
pearance of an interesting Narra- 
tive of the Death of Hampden, in your 
Magazine for May last, and shall feel 
myself obliged. to any of your Cor- 
respondents, who will either furnish 
me with interesting documents, or 
point out sources of original infor- 
mation, respecting that truly eminent 
man. I have been for some time en- 
gaged in compiling Memoirs of his 
Life, and have collected various ma- 
terials from the Histories, the News- 
papers, and Public Records of bis 
times. But bis Correspondence has 
hitherto eluded my research, although 
he must have been in the habit of 
writing frequently to his associates in 
planning the important opposition to 
arbitrary power, to which this coun- 
try is indebted for all the liberty, and 
the other advantages over surround- 
ing nations, which we now enjoy. ,The 
communication, through the mediuin 
of your Magazine, of any of his letters 
to the elder onthe younger Knightley, 
to Lord Say, to Hollis, to Nathaniel 
Fiennes, to Pym, to the younger Vane, . 
er any other person with whom he 
was closely connected, will be esteem- 

ed a favour by G.W. a 4 
r 
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Mr. Urnan, London, Jan. 1. 
HOEVER has in any degree 
attended to the afflictions of 
Metropliar its cromded in the 
Me $ or its crowded environs, 
must have observed, ow ie of 
regret, how many have been draggin 
9 reine "imate fromthe 
dread effects of a most loathsome 
disease, the debilitating nature of 
which is heightened by want of pro- 
per food, cloathing, and cleanliness. 
To the destructive powers of this 
disorder, many, very many, aunu- 
ally fall victims, notwithstanding: all 
the aids refinement can suggest and 
wealth procure. 

The experience of medical men of 
the first rauk in their profession, 
founded on an extensive practice in 
the hospitals of this city and suburbs, 
as well as among the higher orders 
of society, proves that medicine can 
effect but‘ little in this distressing 
complaint.. It is therefore now 
unive: p advised to have recourse 
to that Ocean, at once the safeguard 
and the glory of the Nation, whose 
healing properties cannot be too 
much extolled for often alleviatirg, 
if not eradicating this corroding ma- 
Jady in the constitution, and restoring 
health to the body. 

The numerous places on the coast, 
that now, at each returning summer, 
vie with each other in tempting the 
invalid of the interior to try the effi- 
cacy of Sea-Air and Sea-Bathing, are 
solid and convincing proofs of the 
importance of the ofiered remedy ; 
and, ‘ of the numerous ills which flesh 
is heir to,’ none can be named: that 
has been cured in more remarkable 
instances, than scrofulous affection, 
by the renovating properties of 
the sea. 

If such ae a are constantly 
accruing to the rich, no wonder that 
the case of the poor should have 
interested the best feelings of the 
heart, and should, a few years ago, 
prompt some humane characters, by 
the establishment of a Sea-Bathing 
lofirmary, to aim at extending these 
benefits to their necessitous brethren 
who were pining to death under every 
circumstance of aggravated suffering. 

The late Dr. Lettsom, whose la- 
bours for the benefit of the afflicted 
poor cannot be too highly estimated, 
with a few friends, fou in Lon- 
don, nearly twenty years ago, an In- 
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stitution, which it is the object o 
this letter to recommend to the no- 
tice of a benevolent publick. In Jook- 
ing for an eligible spot for the erecs 
tion of the General Sea Bathing In- 
firmary, their attention was, in the 
first instance, called to South-End, 
being a convenient distance from the 
metropolis; but the difficulty of ac- 
cess from the sea, and the circum- 
stance of vessels sailing constantly to 
the Isle of Thanet (a passage by 
water being much cheaper and easier 
to the Patients than land-carriage) 
led them to prefer a part of the coast 
at Westbrook, near Margate, which 
accordingly was purchased by several 
charitable individuals, Dr. Letisom 
undertook the office of Treasurer ; 
and, under his auspices, the house 
was opened for the reception of pa- 
tients in the year 1796, when sixteen 
patients were admitted. 

From that period to the present, 
three thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-six patients have experienced, 
in various degrees, the salutary effects 
of this establishment; oumbers of 
whom have gone from the close and 
confined chamber of poverty and 
disease, situated either in some lane 
or alley of a populous city; several 
from the poor-houses of out-parishes, 
the hospitals, aad other charitabie 
foundations, as well as many from 
various parts of the kingdom; the 
institution not being confined to any 
particular district, as its title, ‘ Ge- 
neral,” testifies. 

Shortly after the opening of the 
Infirmary, an architectural drawing 
of the building was given in your 
Magazine, vol. LXVII. page 841; 
but since that time there has been a 
new wing erected, and the whole ap- 
pearance has been much improved, 
as will be easily perceived by a com- 
parison of the former evgraving, with 
the picturesque view now given, ex- 
ecuted with much ability by an inge- 
nious artist, from a drawing taken 
for the express purpose. 

Every succeeding year from its 
foundation, the medical officers have 
had the pleasure to report the in- 
creasing good effects, from the rapid 
and extensive improvement in the 
health of the patients. As a proof 
how much its benefits are prized by 
the poor, each season produces an 
augmented list of applications; but 
such has been the situation of the 

Directors 





Directors in regard to finances, 
that they have hitherto been circum- 
scribed in their operations, on ac- 
count of contracted means. They 
have, indeed, already dpne more than 
the revenues warranted : but, in hopes 
of continued and increased patronage 
for such a noble institution, they 
have persevered, and not without 
success ; for, from the kind exertions 
of friends, a considerable accession 
of Governors has been made during 
the last year. 

In the Plan of the Charity lately 
published, it appears that the Direc- 
tors have circulated some resolutions, 
for the purpose of soliciting addi- 
tional assistance from the Governors, 
as well as to call the attention of the 
Public in general to its utility. A- 
mong which are the two following. 


** R solved unanimously, 

*‘ That since the General Sea-Batbing 
Infirmary has been declared by the first 
Medical Gentlemen of the Country, to 
be calculated to rescue numbers of the 
{industrious poor of the Metropolis from 
the ravaging and vitiating tendency of 
scrofulous disorders, peculiarly gene- 
rated in their confined dwellings, and 
thus to improve the race of the labouring 
part of the community, and preserve to 
the state many valuable lives; and 
especially when this opinion has been 
verified, in the annual examination of 
cases in the Infirmary, beyond their 
most sanguine expectations ; it appears 
to this Meeting that the Institution 
merits liberal support, on principles of 
sound policy as well as humanity. 

** Resolved unanimously, 

** That it also appears to this Meet- 
ing that this excellent Charity, for af- 
fording the relief of Sea-Air and Sea- 
Bathing to the poor of London and its 
vicinity, labours under peculiar disad- 
vantages, that do not affect the other 
Establishments for alleviating sickness 
and poverty, in not being so situated as 
to attract the attention of those whose 
ability and benevolent feelings are ever 
ready to support the institutions that 
are the ornament of this City and Na- 
tion. But when it is considered that, 
without the aid of the General Sea- 
Bathing Infirmary, many afflicted poor 
would be deprived of that remedy which 
all the hospitals are unable to afford, 
and that the Gentlemen of the Medical 
Board” [who give their time and 


attention gratuitously] ‘ consist of 
Physicians and Surgeons who belong 
to all those Establishments, it is confi- 
dently expected that this appeal in 
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behalf of suffering humanity will not be 
made in vain !” 

Should the object and merits of 
this invaluable charity, thus shortly 
stated, induce any of your numerous 
and intelligent readers to afford some 
support and encouragement in aid of 
so benevolent a design, and should it 
excite a wish to obtain any farther 
account of thé Institution, informa~ 
tion will be readily given, and sub- 
scriptions thankfully received, by the 
Secretary, Mr. Joseph Rainbow, No. 
35, Cannon-street; cr the Collector, 
Mr. Anthony Wagner, Grusvenor- 
row, Chelsea. B. S.. 





To the Re-editor of the “* Monasticon 
Anglicanum.” 

Six, Staffordshire, Aug. 8, 1815. 
ge lately been led, though 
but incidentally, to bestow some 

study on Wulfruua’s grant to her 
Mouastery at Hamton, in this county, 
the copy of which, subjoined to Arch- 
bishop Sigerich’s ‘ Privilegium,” 
fills most part of pages 989 — 991 of 
the first volume of the Monasticon, 
I wish to engage your attention to 
some remarks, and to urge the de- 
sirableness of procuring, if possible, 
some one acquainted with the Saxon, 
and possessed of a minutely exact 
local knowledge, to re-examine care- 
fully the autograph instrument cited 
by the Monasticon as in custody, 
1640, of the Chapter of Windsor. 
That it has beeu imperfectly read, in 
several passages, is plain, from the 
blanks ia the copy: and I conceive, 
farther, that in some it has been 
mis-read, or mis-printed, or both. I 
lay my finger, particularly, on the 
sixth of the places specified by the 
grantress, printed ‘‘ Weoleyhale,” 
with the Roman initial W, instead of the 
Saxon P, like the two places pre- 
ceding it, and every other word, re- 
gularly throughout the grant, where 
the same capital was to be used. In 
drawing the present letter I have 
been caught by various and sometimes 
contrary considerations; first, in an 
idea that the compiler of the Monas- 
ticon had mis-read the word, and 
again, rather, that it was even pos- 
sible the archbishop’s original scribe 
had mis-written it. Bot, on an 
attentive re-studying of both the 
charter and the connected circum- 


stances, I cannot help supposing that 
its 
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its enumeration of towns ran thus: 
«* Pillenhale. j Poonerrfeld. 1 Peoley- 
hale:” and that the P beiig mis- 
taken (which in written characters is 
very conceivable) for an P, the mis- 
take was carried on into the bound- 
ary-description, where ‘‘ Weoleyhale” 
recurs; aud also thrice over,as the first 
bound-mark, is found ** Weoleyrops.” 
This will appear the less forced to my 
particular argument, on observing 
that, after these five instances, there 
are but three more, in the wicle of 
the Saxon, where the capital P was 
to be, and has rightly been, used ; 
ih the words *‘ Penwie,” and (twice) 
“ Penchrich.” ‘“ Walsall,” as a large 
and ‘noted town in the immediate 
vicinity, would occur without a 
thought of farther quest, and was 
accordingly affixed, in margin, to 
** Weoleshala.” And the inatten- 
tion in mis-reading would not be 
so great as is often chargeable on 
Dugdale and many others: in this 
very grant are at least two instances 
of the converse mis-substitution of 
pfor p. The second place named by 
Wulfruna is printed “‘ €ppich ;” and 
again, in its boundary-description, 
**€irpich :” but when he comes’ to 
to his rendering into Latin, Dugdale 
has it ** Eswicha,” the “ Haswic” * 
of Domesday, in Terra Canonicorum 
de Hantone. And for ‘‘ Kinpaldey- 
tun,” the print, ou repeating the 
word, has Kinpalseycune.” The 
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uniform using of the Roman W 
through the whole Saxon part of the 
instrument, might be from a_pre- 
ference of that character, in default 
of a type for the Saxon one of a right 
size, to the small p, which looks so 
unlike a capital in the proper names 
all through the Eynesham and Bur- 
ton documents in the same Monasti- 
con volume, pp. 260, 262, 265—T, 
270: and the rather, perhaps, as a 
kindred character, W, appears for 
that capital in one Saxon alphabet I 
have met with. 

But it is time to give you my rea~ 
sons for believing Walshall not the 
place given by Wulfruna. And first, 
negatively. The date of Sigerich’s 
instrument is A. D. 996. In Domes- 
day, 1086, there is no Walshall by 
name, either in the Terra Canonico- 
rum, or ia apy other part of Staf- 
fordshire. It was doubtless “ in- 
volved” (Dugdale’s frequent expres- 
sion in the Warwickshire) with 
“© Waduesberie cu’ appendiciis.” — 
* Blocheswic,” and * Scelfeld, ” 
parts of Walshall now parish, and 
the farthest distant on the opposite 
side to “ Wadnesberie,” are specified 
as members of that manor (Waduesb.) 
* Bresmundescote,” Bescote, another 
part of Walshall parish, lying between 
that town and Wednesbury, makes a 
separate, siugle-line, Domesday ar- 
ticle. But in a very instructive Saxon 
Memorandum t, without title or 
other description to mark wheuce 








* N. B. It was the search for any traces of the site of this “ Haswic,” a place of 
no less than 5 hides, but waste and within the ferest; or of “ Hocintune,” an- 
other place of 1 waste hide, part also of the same Terra Canonicorum ; that first 
led to observe Wulfruna’s boundary-descriptions : to small purpose, however, as 
her “* Ocgintun” boundary affords scarcely a mark towards fixing its place ; and of 
her “* Eswich,” it only appears that it lay on ‘* Sture,’’ (must mean the now 
** Smestall” stream, which runs into Stour) and adjoined to “ Tresel,”’ Trysull. 

+ This memorandum is one of three indorsements on a parchment-sheet, laid up 


* for ages, as seems, within the wooden cover of Lord Uxbridge, now Anglesey’s, 


Register of Burton Abbey ; which parchment my intimate acquaintance, the un- 
fortunate Mr. Shaw (whose too weighty ‘undertaking had most certainly the 
largest share in his premature death), in the exuberance of joy ona really very 
valuable discovery, calls, in his vol. 1. p. 2, note 9, ‘* original will and eharter,”’ 
— Originals! on the same side of a vellum skin: the * charter,’’ K, Ethelred’s 
confirmation of the will, dated 1004, at the top; and the “will,” Wulfric’s, made 
by Mr. S.’s own account about 1002, at bottom! The parchment, in fact, con- 
tains, withinside, first a transcript, corrected (demonstrably so, from internal 
marks,) frem a cepy of the charter which stands, by my memory, the first article 
(if not, it is the second, and a will-copy makes the first,) on the pages of the 
Register-volume ; from which transcript are printed, with some errors and omis- 
sions, the first column of p. 269, and the main of p. 270, of the Monasticon, 
vol. I. Below this, the parchment has a copy of the Saxon will: but that in the 
Monasticon, pp. 266-7, as far as ‘* Valete in Christo,’’ (to which should have 
been added, “ Amen,”’) is taken, very exact)y, from the one which stands, as 
above-said, 
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taken, written, however, no long 
time after Domesday, as it shews 
itself of the age of Fulc Paganell, 
the next immediate successor to 
the Dudley Baron Fitz- Ansculf, 
** Dalerhale” is named. This docu- 
ment is a summary, not quite com- 
plete, of the number of hydes in 
Offluw Hundred; and I give you the 
whole, as follows, only writing it (all 
but the introductory sentence, and 
one other) in common characters, 
as! find copying the Saxon slow work: 
—** Puy rela hyda yimd in offalape 
hundped. In Bro’lege. 111. hid’. Alre- 
wees. 111. hid*. Wicgintun. } Hopewes. 
v hid®. Waleshale. ) Wodnesbyri. 11. 
hids. Wilinhale. 11. hids.” [All these, 
saving the word Waléshale, Terra 
Regis of Domesday.] “ Fulewi Pagi- 


cescotan. 11. hid*. Aclea. 1. hid’. 
Hwiccenofre. 11. hid», Ridsepape . Pe 
uue perce, Sep haly hrs.”* [These 
4 last Terra Roberti de Statford.} 
** Rodb’des” [de Ferieres] “ land. rx. 
hids, j an half. Se abb’ of Byrtun. vi. 
hids, Sceustan. 11. hid.” [Teera 
Comitis Rogerii. } 

We have here Waleshale still form- 
ing with Wodnesbyri but one whole, 
(making together, however, it must 
be granted, but 2 hides, while the 
Domesday ‘* Wadnesberie cu’ appen- 
diciis, Scelfeld, &c.” amount to up- 
wards of 4;) and entirely distinguish- 
ed, you will observe, from the Wul- 
frenehamtun 8 bides, to which last 
the Domesday quantities answer, or 
very nearly. Henry IJ., by authori- 
ties Mr. Shaw quotes, gave Waleshal 


nel. xvitr. hid*.  Preostes land of toHerbert Rufus; and the Veredictum 
Wulfrenehamtun. yin. bids. The (or “ Tenure-Roll,” Shaw, passin) 
bisceop. xxv. hid*. Elleford art. hids. of Offlow Hundred, taken between 
Heorlavestun. 111. hid.” [These 2 1255 and 1257, ascertains that it was 
Terra Regis again. | 66 Thorp. Ill. then held by Bakepus and Alansum, 


bids.” [Terra Nigelli.] “ Cliftun. who seem to have warried (the form- * 


vist. hid’. [Terra Regis.] “ Siri- er of them a second husband, after a 
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above-said, in the pages of the Register, and differs in some places from the single 
skin. Then, on the outside, are indorsed, first, by way of title, the 8 Saxon 
Jines which follow the “ Valete in Christo” in the Monasticon ; (which 8 lines 
have here the adjunct “ Sic Fiat.”) Next, the above-copied summary of Offlow 
hydes, in a larger hand. Lastly, in what seems the same hand as the last-men- 
tioned, an abstract (of which there are two more copies on the pages of the Re- 
gister, bearing the title, in red, ‘* Sic continet" sup’ Domesday ap'd Winton,”) of 
the whole Abbey possessions in various counties. This abstract, Mr. Shaw’s page 
3, translates; but it is clear to me that the words in its first paragraph ‘in the 
town of Sta/ford one hide and a half,” taken from his printed copy of Domesday, 
are (by some means) an error, and that the true reading is, as in the 3 Burton 
records, “ in ip’a villa,” or {in one of them expressly) “ in ip'a villa Burtone.” 

* Of the middle member of this Saxon sentence, “ Pe uue peyce,” I should be 
very glad if you, Sir, or any reader of the Gentleman’s Magazine, could give me 
the exact import, as I unfortunately did not ‘* commence’’ (nor, indeed, have 
ended) my “ studies with the acquisition of the Saxon,” as my late second cousin, 
Gough, somewhere pronounces,*rather authoritatively, “ every one must do who 
would not be deemed a witling in our antiquities.” I wish it, in order to make 
out, if possible, whether this Rideware quantity answers at all to the “ in Ride- 
ware ll v. tre,’’ in the Domesday ‘* Terra Roberti de Statford,” as the three 
places and quantities next before Rideware here dg, with such exactness, to the 
three next before that Domesday Rideware, which (and, by the way, these three 
latter should, most surely, have had over them a title “ In Offelau Hund.”’) stand 
thus: ** Ade 1. hid’. Fricescote 1 hidas. Wicenore 1 hid’.” ‘“ Answer with exact- 
ness,” I say, taking it that either Mr. Shaw, or perhaps the Government Editor, 
has most indubitably put ‘‘ Fricescote”’ for ‘‘ Siricescote.”” Erdeswick read from, 
in this instance, a better copy: see, in the Domesday list, near the end of his 
Staffordshire, ‘* Wichnore, Sirescote, Wrottesley,” (Ade he-bas, but at some 
distance from these) ‘* Ridware.” And be it observed, that “ Turchil” holds this 
*t Fricescote,” under Robt. de Stafford; and that the oldest of the Whichnor evi- 
dences (see Shaw) is a grant of “ Sirichescote,” by Osbert, probably the junior, 
grandson of “ Turchil” de Arden, to the then lord of Whichenor, who, among 
the Certifies. in Lib. Nig. 12° Henr. II. (seemingly after Osbert’s grant, as no Osbert 
then appears among the Staffordshire holders) holds his two knight’s fees under 
the then Robert “ de Stafford,” and whose descendants held Sirescote, with 
Whichnor, for ages. 
° Mortem) 
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Mortein) co-heirs of Rufus. The 
account succeeding this period (Shaw, 
il. 71.) is grievously unintelligible, 
through want of better apprehension 
of the technical legal expressions in 
the evidences: however, neither there, 
nor in any documents of after-times, 
have I jound any appearance of a con- 
nexion with Wolverhampton. 
So much for arguments that Wal- 
sall was not any part of Wulfruna’s 
church-gift. S.P.W. (To be continued.) 
a 

* For Lam not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ.” 

Abbott’s Roding, 

Mr. Urnpan, Dec. 20, 1815. 
AS a friendly answer to the letter 

of C. M. “ on the Faults of 
Translatious in Holy Scripture,” 
which I did not read till yesterday, 
let me request the favour of you to 
admit the following observations 
upon the regret, which he expresses, 
that the passage in St. Luke should 
be retained io our Bibles, where the 
Holy Evangelist has recorded, that 
There were also two other male- 
factors led with him to be put to 
death. 

His regret is not merely expressed, 
but he farther dictates — under in- 
expressible concern — that “ for ob- 
vious reasons, the word olher should 
be expunged.” 

For more obvious reasons no al- 
teration should, or can consistently 
with the tenor of Holy Scripture, 
be admitted. Not an iota should be 
omitted from any part of the Sacred 
Records. Thou shalt not add there- 
to, por diminish aught therefrom, is 
a solemn obligation, not less incum- 
bent upon the laity, than on the 
clergy of the established religion in 
this country. 

Explanations of difficult or ambi- 
gous passages cannot, with apy pro- 
priety or regard to the original writ- 
ings, be made, by thrusting out 
from the sacred page, words, which 
correspénd not to the ideas which 
we have indulged as amending the 
text. ‘There has already been too 
much alteration aud conceited im- 
provement in our religious service, 
to give encouragement to any addi- 
tional introduction to other inno- 
vations. 

As an old-fashioned’ Parson, not 
easily bending to be schooled by the 
pretty scholars in our pulpits, who, 


in their own estimation, are much 
wiser than our fathers in the old time 
before us, I feel some slight indigua- 
tion, upon discovering that they 
have borrowed a leaf from the 
painter’s bill of accounts to the 
country churchwarden, for altering 
the Lord’s Prayer aud mending the 
Ten Commandments. 

To the first of these learned divines 
I should recommend that they would 
look to the first clemeuts of Greek 
instruction ; and discover the distinc- 
tion of difference between os, %, ¢. 

So far as human expression can 
reach, peculiarity of language should 
be appropriated to that Incommuni- 
cable Name, to which no familiarity 
should approach. A visible and an 
emphatical distinction should be 
made between my father who gave 
me a guinea, and Our Father which 
is in Heaven. The relative Greek 
article has been expresssly applied in 
the neuler gender to the Une, and the 
masculine to the other. The Holy 
Evangelists, no doubt, saw the awful 
propriety of this characteristic dis- 
tinction, which our wiseacres, ia 
their fancy of better construction, 
have dissolved. 

lo what manner to take notice of 
the charge, as here alleged, of mend- 
ing the Commandments, wishing to 
avoid the invidious appellation of 
Censor morum, | feel some embar- 
rassment ; but, as it forms a link in 
the chain, which 1 design to con- 
Struct as a barrier against imnova- 
tion, and as one of the powerful and 
obvious reasons for a difference of 
opinion from that of C. M., in taking 
a spunge to wipe clean and clear the 
text io the Evangelist, | shall cheer- 
fully submit to the offence which I 
may chance to give. 

In the reprehensible charge thus 
brought forward of mending the De- 
calogue, it will obviously be dis- 
covered that the preceptive and 
divine authority of the Almighty 
Legislator is entirely superseded, and 
that a code of laws is introduced alto- 
gether different from what has, in 
the most svlemn manner possible, 
been avnounced to the Sons of Men 
by the God of Heaven. 

Since offences of this gross nature 
have come to pass, Woe be to that 
man by whom the offence cometh ! 

What Christian ear cannot but be 
sensibly wounded by hearing the 

priest 
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priest at the altar, changing this po- 
sitive commandment, Thou shalt not 
commit adultery, by frittering away 
and evfeebling the Divine injunction 
to — Thou oughiest not to commit 
adultery? Does it proceed from a 
nicer and more exquisite sense of 
feeling, or from extreme tenderness 
to the wounded conscience of the 
different adulterers and adulteresses 
— of women, who, inflamed with 
Just, have cruelly forsaken the suck- 
ing child — who have abandoned 
their infant offspring to defile them- 
selves in the filthy stews of licentious 
prostitution — that the Church stands 
thus exposed to the danger of Secta- 
rian accusation, that we are teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of 
Men? 

To my mind, these unjustifiable in- 
troductions into our Church Service 
offer more obvious reasons for retain- 
ing the objected passage in St. Luke, 
than for introducing into the vext 
editions of our Bibles a corrected 
text. 

With regret be it observed, that, 
in the late editions of our Book of 
Common Prayer, omissions and al- 
terations have been made, even trom 
the Clarendon Press. But Jet me 
proceed to make some further ob- 
servations upon the text in question. 

Sincerely wishing that the sacred 
image of the innocent and unspotted 
life of Christ were so indelibly im- 
printed on my breast, that it might 
serve as a perpetual memento to fol- 
low his blessed steps, there appears 
to me nothing very harsh or dis- 
cordant in the passage under our 
consideration. The English version 
is a literal translation from the 
Greek. It is so verbatim. And as 
the translation of the Sacred Scripture 
into our language is allowed to be 
more excellent than that of any pro- 
fane author extant, why should we 
pull to pieces so goodly a tabrick ? 
Take away one stone, and a second, 
a third, a fourth, and so on, might 
quickly follow. But, be this as it 
may, consider the passage as it stands 
in close connexion with what the 
Prophets predicted, or with what the 
three other Evangelists have nar- 
rated, with respect to the ignomi- 
pious Death of Christ; and it will 
appear, that as the one illustrates 
the other, so will the illustration 
prove so fully sufficient to the vindi- 





cation of the Evangelist, that wil- 
fully to remove a tittle from the 
Gospel, would be almost an act of 
sacrilege. 

In that beautiful and sublime chap- 
ter of Isaiah, wherein he foretels the 
Crucifixion of Christ, and delineates 
that tragical event not less circum- 
stantially and minutely than if be had 
been a mournful spectator at the 
foot ef the Cross, there is no essen- 
tial difference of expression in the 
12th verse of the 53d chapter of the 
Prophet, and the 32d verse of the 23d 
chapter of St. Lake. If the Evangelist 
offends the fastidious ear by ranking 
the Innocent Sufferer with the guilty 
criminals, who died, one on his right 
hand, and another on his left, the dis- 
crimimation of punishment is not 
more guardedly worded in the Pro- 
phet. St. Luke informs us, That 
there were also two other malefactors 
led with him to be put to death. The 
Prophet, speaking of the future as 
of a past transaction, records, in si- 
milar language, That he was num- 
bered with the transgressors. A 
transgressor and a malefactor are 
synonymous terms. Tothe common 
ear, from the disgrace of a public 
execution as a felon, the sound of 
the one has become more disagreeable 
to our sensations than the other. But 
whatever sensibility of this kind may 
be cither really felt, or claimed, the 
fact is, that our Saviour Jesus Christ 
was in the number of transgressors. 
Neither shame, nor disgrace, is at- 
tached to the innocent sufferer, who 
thus made his grave with the wicked. 
He endured the cross, despising the 
shame. In truth, had he not died as 
a Malefactor, we should at this time 
be at a loss to discover one of the 
principal features in the character of 
Christ. But having the evidence of 
a Jew to prove that if he were nota 
malefactor, they would not have de- 
livered him up unte Pilate — and, 
further, subscribing to the sentence 
of the judicial law, that Cursed is 
every one that hangeth on a tree, 
we have this assurance of faith, that 
Christ was made a curse for us. We 
have the consolation of knowing, 
that, by Christ's dying for us as a 
malefactor, bearing for us the puuish- 
ment of our sins, we are justified by 
his blood. The Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all. He was 
wounded for our transgressious. He 
was 
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was bruised for our iniquities. The 
chastisement of our peace was upon 
him — and with his stripes we are 
healed. 

Desirous of compressing in one 
short line, all that has hitherto been 
advanced, instead of expunging other, 
I would rather, by the insertion of a 
comma, preserve the integrity of the 
verse, by thus pointing the passage in 
question: ** And there were also two 
other, malefactors, led with bim to 
be put to death.” 

Wiriiam-Cuarres Dyer, 
a 
Mr, Ursay, Jan. 3. 

HEN I became a member of a 
Bible Society, | thought that 
the communications which took 
place between the members of our 
Church, Dissenters, and Roman 
Catholics, was likely to soften old 
asperities; and as we all agreed in 
acknowledging one God and one 
Christ, by whom we all hoped to be 
saved, it seemed that these meetings 
might bring us nearer to the forming 
that one church, which our Saviour 
meant to establish, than we have 
hitherto been. When I saw this 
Society countenanced by seyeral of 
our prelates, by dignitaries, and dis- 
tinguished members of our church, 
I was confirmed in my opinion that 
the distribution of the Bible, not 
charged with the opinions of any 
Sect, but containing what all Sects 
believe, was doing more towards a 
general diffusion of Christianity than 
had ever been done before. I was 
not unaware that there existed a ve- 
nerable Society for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge, which had done 
much good ; but it appeared that the 
funds of that Society were not equal 
to such a general distribution of the 
Word of God as this new Society had 
funds to procure. I little thought 
that such an establishment as the old 
one could be angry at receiving as- 
sistance towards promoting the very 

purpose of their institution. 

Such, however, is, uofortunately, 
the case ; and, if you have truly quoted 
the Charge of a Right Rev. and 
Learned Bishop (which I hope you 
have not), his Lordship expressed 
“ his regret that many of the Clergy 
of his diocese had become members 
of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety,” — which “ he considered as 
very dangerous to the Established 
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Religion, and to the orthodox prin- 
ciples of those who attended its meet- 
ings.” We have here a Protestant 
Bishop declaring the distribution of 
the Bible to be dangerous to the 
Established Church, and to the ortho- 
dox principles of euch as may attend 
the meetings ! 

His Lordship is supposed to have 
stated, “ that though it be our duty 
to shew gentleness, forbearance, and 
charity towards ail our Christian 
brethren, yet that we are not autho- 
rised to give the right hand of fellow- 
ship or co-operation to those whe 
cause divisions ; but that, on the con- 
trary, we are taught to avoid them.” 

Surely, Sir, the Correspondent who 
sent you the paper must have mis- 
quoted — is this the gentleness, for- 
bearance, and charity of a Chris- 
tian, of a Protestant, of a Protestant 
Bishop ? 

This was not the language of Arch- 
bishop Secker : 

** Roman Catholics,” says he, “ have 
learned to think that amongst those 
whom they had used to call heretics, as 
well as amongst their own brethren, 
are men, who have as deep-rooted faith 
in the Redeemer of mankind, and who 
hold themselves to have as large an in- 
terest in his works and promises, as 
that faith and that interest in him-whiech 
they had been taught to regard as ex- 
elusive privileges of the followers of the 
Romish Church. — That it is admitted 
by sincere Catholics, that men may 
differ from them in religious opinions, 
and still be Christians ; that the Holy 
Scriptures are not the exclusive inhe- 
ritance of the Romish Church, but that 
there are seceders from her, who hold 
and reverence them, and are as anxious 
to preserve them pure, and free from 
human corruptions, as the most zealous 
of her followers.” 

Would the writer of this have re- 
fused the right hand of fellowship to 
even a Roman Catholic? Would he 
have avoided such an one, if he had 
sought communication ? P.L. 

re 

Mr. Ursan, Henley, Dec. 21. 

HE Epilogue of this year to the 
Westminster Ploy of Terence’s 
Andria, is one of the liveliest speci- 
mens of satirical wit that has ever 
beew acheived, in modern days, by 
the votaries of the Latin muse, The 
lash is thrown with consummate 
adroitness on the backs of the Cra- 
niologists, and the empiricism of their 
pseudo- 
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pseudo-scientific fever laid bare to 
the unmingled ridicule of the world. 
I lament that I have not the honour 
{and such I really should consider it} 
of an acquaintance with the accom- 
plished author of this delightful jew 
d'esprit, or 1 should petition him for 
a copy of it, and solicit you to owe 
sent it to the world as the better half 
of this my present communication. 
I anticipate, however, with eager 
confidence, its appearance in your 
pages, Mr. Urban, at no distant pe- 
riod, where | have so often read, and 
in regular annual succession, many 
of its predecessors. Your Magazine 
is the only journal, I believe, that 
has conferred this favour on the lite- 
rary world*; and the principal ob- 
ject of my present address is to ex- 
press my regret that these charming 
compositions have never yet been 
presented to the publick in a collected 
shape. The ruling object of the 
Epilogue is, “ to seize the living man- 
ners as they rise,” and more espe- 
cially to stab and subdue, with the 
barb of ironical wit, the more pro- 
minent follies and vicious fashions of 
the day. Contemplated in this view, 
they form a most amusing chronicle 
of the laughable and of the illicit 
pursuits of the times, set off with all 
the chastised graces of classical com- 
position. Ina word, they are gems 
of their kind, and deserving of immor- 
tality ; and I hope you will allow me, 
through the medium of your publica- 


tion, earnestly to suggest to some 
gentleman of enterprise, taste, and 
assiduity, the pleasure they would 
furnish to the whole republic of let- 
ters,by stringing these jewels together, 
and publishing ihem in one solid 
mass of brilliant compactness. It is 
well known that some of the most 


distinguished scholars of the age,. 


casting an eye of fond and grateful 
retrospection upon the theatre of 
their early education and youthful 
attachments, have given the best 
proof of the reality of these delicious 
feelings, whereby they have been en- 
abled to live over again the days that 
are passed and can never be recalled, 
by throwing an Epilogue into the 
Dormitory of Westminster School! 
Of those excellent men and illustrious 
scholars who have thus, with the 
most amiable graces of condescension, 
contributed to the amusement and 
edification of their successors, let it 
be sufficient, for the present, to men- 
tion the names of Markham’, Vin- 
cent?, W. Jackson*, Carey‘, J. Gra- 
ham®, Q. Smith®, Page’, and Coney- 
beare®. lam, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
PuiLto-WEsTMONASTERIENSIS. 
me 
*,* Cassanne asks for particulars of 
Robert Lamb, Bishop of Peterborough 
—his birth, parentage, &c. He has 
been informed that there is an account of 
him in Sir E, Brydges’ “ Restituta,” but 
has not seen that, book. 





* “ The Classical Journal” excepted. Epir. 

1 The late venerable Metropolitan of York. 

2 Dean of Westminster, the deeply-learned and eloquent Historian of the Navi- 
gation of the Red Sea, and, for many years, a faithful and affectionate guardian of 
the morals of his pupils, as well as a diligent and able pilot of their classical studies, 
in the discharge of his most laborious duties as Head Master of Westminster 
School...... As I was writing this, I was appalied by hearing of the death of this 
good Christian, ‘‘ in tull age and hoary holiness,” at Islip, in Oxfordshire : 


Eheu! fugaces...... 


-* 


Labuntur anni; nec Pietas moram 
Rugis et instanti senectz 


Afferet, indomiteque morti ! 


Horace, 


3 The late Bishop of Oxford, and brother of Dr. Cyril Jackson. 
4 Late student of Christ Church, Head Master of Westminster School, and now 


Prebendary of Westminster. 


6 Chaplain of All Souls College, and of the Infirmary, Oxford, and formerly 
Gentleman Commoner of Christ Church: —a gentleman, who to a most refined 
classical taste, and the richest acquisitions of theology, unites a fancy high 
poetical, and very unusual powers of wit and humour. He contributed, with his 
accustomed felicity, the Preface and Notes to the last edition of Mr. Hayley's 


Essay on Old Maids. 


6 Many years Usher at Westminster School, and now Rector of Newcastle-on- 


Tyne. 


7 The present Head Master of Westminster School. 


* Student of Christ Church, and Professer of Poetry in the University of Oxford, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Urban, Dec. 19. 
gag te the following Journey of 
W a Gentleman, who was young at 
the time it was taken, lived to a good 
old age in the service of his Country, 
and a few years ago was gathered to 
his fathers, be deemed worthy a place 
in your Miscellany, its insertion will 
oblige one who has been from ez- 
treme youth a reader and admirer of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, and has, 
as long as she can remember such 
things, been An Unsanitess. 





A Journey to the Isle of Wight. 

Set out, with a companion, from 
Westminster, the 3ist of May, 1753, 
and the next day reached Guildford, 
whose South end rises pleasantly, 
and gives a better prospect than covid 
be expected, while the sight is pent 
up in a small compass by surrounding 
hills: the town itself, and winding 
river Wey, look very agreeable from 
Katherine - hill, which has a small 
ruined Chapel, composed of bard 
tiles and a strong cement; yet several 
small trees are on the walls, and strike 
down their roots very deep through 
the solid building. 

June 2. Walked in a fog to that 
romantic piece of earth, Hindhead ; 
it begins at the 41st mile-stone, and 
extends to the 46th, which is the 
last set up from London. This five 
miles was formerly troublesome to 
travel, but the road is now made 
straight and convenient, being brought 
from the West to the East of the 
Devil's Punch-bow!. Hindhead has 
several deep hollows, like the Punch- 
bowl; barren, and frightful of as- 
pect, but always agreeable sights 
to my fancy, as are the solitary 
hills adjacent. The low valleys were 
filled with fog when we came to 
the Punch-bowl, which the Sun began 
to emply as we reached the Soutiern 
brim; and the wind carried off the 
vapours very swiftly, in great drifts, 
while the Sun introduced a fierce 
heat: these motions of the elements, 
continually clogging the prospect, 
were very amusing to my imagina- 
tion. The bill beyond Rake has a 
circular prospect of good extent, and 
shews the Downs of Sussex to a great 
distance in the East. We gaineda 
fine view of Portsmouth and the sbip- 
piag from Portsea Down, with a mo- 
derate one of the sea. It fell calm at 

Gent. Mac. January, 1816. 
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Portsmouth, where we took a sculler 
for the Isle of Wight; but a vast 
large cloud hung over the Western 
sky, from whence came lightning al- 
most continually, and made us expect 
strong squalls of wind or rain; where- 
fore my companion helped row the 
whole seven miles, while I sat specta- 
tor of the long-neglected Ocean, 
shores of the continent and island, 
black threatening sky, and flashes of 
lightning 5 things which to me are at 
all times matter of contemplation and 
admiration. We landed at Ryde after 
10 o’clock, having been little more 
than an hour on the water; and found 
the road to Brading very dirty and 
rough, thick set with gates and stiles, 
difficult to trace, and often interrupted 
by ploughed lands and fields of high 
wet corn; great part of it laythrough 
a dark wood, where the melody of a 
nightingale rewarded us amply. for 
this dismal walk ; and the grassho 
pers serenaded us from the flourish- 
ing fields till midnight. 

Juned. Ascended Limbridge Down, 
and after walking near a mile on its 
level top, descended so far, that I 
thought we were litile above the 
ocean, but was astonished to find my- 
self on the brink of the Culver Clit, 
as much above that element as the 
top of Lundon Monument is from 
the ground, This Cliff has its name 
from the sea-birds that lodge in it; 
the precipices are all chalk, or white 
rock, and mostly perpendicular; yet 
we have daring people who go down 
by ropes to gather samphire. My 
companion bad hunted hares to the 
edge of this cliff; aad they have taken 
a leap to be dashed in pieces on rocks 
below, instead of accepting the sport- 
ive death which men and dogs de- 
signed them. A small chink in one 
of the precipices leads dowa to a 
cavern named Hermit’s Hole; which 
I was deterred from visiting (after I 
had gone to the end of the chink, 
and lost the support of its outer cliff,) 
by the horr:bie view, of the guif be- 
low, and the narrowness of the path, 
which was but like a plaok with its 
edge fixed in the precipice: my com- 
panion likcwise abica ed it was a com- 
mon retiving-ptace for sheep in sultry 
weather, and if one of them was there 
when a man arrived, it came ovt io a 
fright, and attempted to take the 


wall, so that no safety was left for, 


the 





. 
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the man, but falling on his face, and 
letting the wool-bearer skip over him. 
The whole neighbourhood, however, 
affirm, that a hermit ishabiied this 
cavern in good old times; but 1 do 
not believe there was any so whim- 
sical. Bimbridge Down is a penin- 
sula of equal height with its next 
neighbour, Brading Down, which be- 
ing but « single hil, has nevertheless 
two names, its North side being called 
Nunweill Down. We next went to 
Yarbridge, where a serpentine small 
river is crossed by a stone bridge, and 
meets the sea a little way off, at the 
head: of St. Helen’s harbour; which 
would fall in upon it, and overflow 
the marshes at every flood-tide, were 
it not prevented by a flood-gate: the 
harbour is ail dry at low water, ex- 
cept the narrow channel which re- 
ceives the river. We went beyond 
Sandown village, for two miles toge- 
ther, on a fine level sand; which is 
pressed so hard by the flood-tides, 
that when the surge retires, the place 
is very firm, and affords fine gallop- 
jing to horsemen. | thought the sea 
had withdrawn from its cliffs at this 

lace, about one hundred yards: 

hese cliffs are of several dark colours, 
and their tops are covered with floa- 
rishing corn; they may be reckoned 
ofty, though much inferior to the 
Culver Cliff, which is commonly 
called the White Cliff. We stopped 
at the West end of Sandown Bay; 
where the cliffs are intersected by a 
narrow valley, called Shanklin Chine, 
and a small! stream of water sloping 
down to the beach. This valley 
chink, or chasm, is a pretty good re- 
presentation, in miniature, of Lemon 
Valley on the African isle St. Helena, 
Some little patches of gardens are 
almost upright ov its rocky sides, 
near an ordinary public-house; which 
seems but a tenth part so high as the 
broken precipice it stands in. 1 saw 
a large dog at the door, sitting silent 
and melancholy ; which made me say, 
1 wondered be took so little care of 
his master’s house: but my compa- 
uion infurmed ime, he had beionged to 
‘a shepherd, who, finding him fail 


din 


[Jam 


through age, and not so completely 
tend his flock as in time past, had 
givea him to the fishermen, that they 
might kill him to catch crabs; and 
that two or three others we had seen, 
thus dumb and sorrowful, were like- 
wise kept for that purpose, but re- 
prieved a short time by the arrival of 
a dead horse for the fishery: adding, 
it was common for shepherds and 
others to give their old dogs, or sell 
them for afew pence, to make crab- 
bait, when no longer profitable, or 
keen for game; that be himself had 
thus disposed of the finest poivter he 
ever knew, because her sight grew 
dim after sporting for him many 
years *; and be supposed the reason 
of the dogs luoking so dull at the 
fishermen’s huts, way their having 
lost their. old masters. Tiis made 
me réflect, that Death, to mankind, ig 
the wages of Sin and Vice; but abso- 
lutely the reverse with dogs and other 
creatures, who find it the reward of a 
faithful servitude, and well-spent life! 
Perhaps, however, other men are not 
cruel, but myself effeminate; and I 
ought to be ashamed of my compas- 
sionate regard, which profits me no- 
thing : but even insects have I suc- 
coured ; and all beings partake of my 
love or charity,—the very devils not 
excepted. 

June 5. Took a walk beneath the 
Culver Cliff, at whose East end a 
spring gushes from the chalk rock, 
about the height of a spring-tide, and 
fills several cavities, like cups, in its 
fall, yet is not an inch wide. The 
shore that lies uader the Culver is 
covered with two sorts of rocks; the 
one, loose and smooth, but of a huge 
size ; the other, fixed and sharp, irre- 

ular and fractured, having many 
impits on them; but as to the White 
Horse, which certainly should be 
called the White House, | know not 
whether to reckon it a rock or cliff: 
it joins to the main body of the Cul- 
ver, and reaches half way up, like a 
very tall house, with a high sharp 
ridge: my companion shot at a gull 
that sat on it, and struck his mark, 
but the bird lost only a few feathers, 





* Would not an Indian, with his tomahawk, have been as suitable a companion 
for a humanized being, as the man who could tell such a story of hiwseli? Whata 


desert must sueh a mind be! 
nature! 


How devoid of every sentiment that ornaments our 
Several passages crossed over in the manuscript from which this Journey 


is taken, appear to relate to this amiable nameless eompanion, and his various, 


the 


excelicncies.—AN URBANITESS. 
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the charge having little force so high ; 
nor could he get another shot, though 
the guils flew shrieking over us, as if 
in derisioa, for they were cuanin 

enough to keep higher up the chit 
than his gun would reach; so that 
this noisy war was without slaughter: 


The birds but half frighted ; 
The man half delighted. 


We next came to two large caves, 
and entered the farthest, which re- 
sembled the hold of a stout man of 
war, with the keel inverted, and stern 
cut off where it yawns to receive the 
sea; which was then advancing, and 
had reached its end the tide before. 
We hasted back, and kept so close 
to the precipices, that some projected 
over our heads. 

June 6. Rode through Lake to 
Shanklin, and thereby avoided the dau- 

erous road of Sandown Cliff, which 
is said to be scarce a foot in some 
places from their extremity, where 
they lately foundered. We néxt rode 
to Lackon Farm, which the road al- 
most encompassed, in our way to the 
curious village of Bonchurch; a place 
so uncommonly and rudely situated, 
that I believe its fellow is not in Eng- 
land: the great bulk of those green 
Downs which compose the upper part 
of Dunnose, fails dowu above it ina 
steep slope, aud resis upon perpen- 
dicular stone cliffs, which are also 
higher than Bonchurch from their 
very base, and appear like the sides of 
extremely old castles, or venerable 
churches, As to the village itself, it 
is nothing more than a few scattered 
farms, and poor cottages, very thinly, 
mixed among hideous rocks and the 
strangest wild pieces of brokev land 
imaginable ; some parts stood up like 
mounds aud tottering walls, between 
us and the sea, which perhaps would 
be out of our sight for a quarter of a 
mile together; and then, without 
rising from our former level, we 
seemed to depart from a deep valley, 
and found ourselves riding on the top 
of steep precipices, at whose bottom 
lay cultivated fields, which are also 
far above the sea (for the stately 
cliffs of Dunnose Point are between 
that element and them). Boachurch 
is in the Eastern part of that astonish- 
ing tract called Under Way, and 
sometimes, more properly, Under 
Cliff; for it reaches the whole length 
of Dunnose, and lies at the foot of 
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amazing stone precipices, which stand 
upright, and are the b.se of a lofty 
ridge of green Downs, This tract is 
a sort of middle stage tu that noted 
headland, Dunnose; aud its cliffs be- 
low are greater ip beight than. those 
above; yet a traveller finds himself 
constantly under the land cliffs, and 
seldom perceives that he is over the 
other; for the rocks and irregular 
earth shut out the sea prospect very 
often, and represent perpendicular 
cliffs, at intervals, rising on that side 
as well as the other. Some pacts of 
the rude Peak of Derby resemble the 
whole face of this fractured earih, 
and its rocky roads; but the sea- 
prospect persuades me tox give this 
the preference. 1 here saw fields of 
corn in sv various and steep situations, 
that 1 wondered the farmers could 
get them ploughed: in short, the 
whole aspect of this tract. is a repre- 
sentation of Nature and irregularity 
in triumph over Art aad rule: for 
the cottages are not easily knowa 
from the rocks at a small distance; 
nor the fruit-trees acd others from 
the barren shrubs; nor the gardens 
and fields from the real wildernesses ; 
and as to the sheep and cattle that 
are kept here, one would rather 
think they had concealed themselves 
from mankind, than that avy manu 
had brought them here to feed and 
clothe him. But to complete the 
variety of this strange place, the land 
that lies under it, and over the clifis 
‘of the sea, presents us at intervois 
with fertile decide of corn; and. most 
part of the Downs that appear above 
the high land cliffs, have sheep feed- 
ing on them, Another diversity of 
this Under Cliff is, the fiae springs of 
water that gush from the land clifts 
and fall across it. We were guided 
by one from Bonchurch to a farm 
called Littletown, whence we pro- 
ceeded to Vintner Farm, and thence 
through the villag¢ of Steephill, ta. 
that of St. Lawrence, whose church is 
the least | ever saw; the length on the 
outside being scarce ten yards, which 
is just double the breadth, the height 
to the eaves isa yard and a half, and 
the largest window but a foot wide, 
or at most 14 inches: it stands on a 
little hill, about a mile beyond the 
village, ahd is kept from sight by a 
low wall till ope may throw a stone 
against it; yet this, by advice of the 
bvors, was to stand ia our eye, and 
direet 
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direct us, like a beacon, to Niton 
village, where we next arrived. This 
place is commonly called Crab Niton, 
from its crab and lobster fishery; it 
stands bat a little past Under Cliff, 
which had begun to change its ap- 
pearance when we came within half a 
mile of its end, the sea cliffs termi- 
nating, and the ground sloping gra- 
dually down to the water; but the 
land cliffs held on to near Crab Niton. 
The whole length of Under Cliff is 
about six miles; it commences at 
Bonchurch, which I reckon the most 
curious of it all. We rode from 
Niton to Whitwell, and thence, by 
Week Farm, to the top of a single 
Down; which presented a very good 
prospect, but nothing that struck my 
eye so much as the cliffs named Fresh- 
water, at the West end of the Island : 
they resemble the Culver, but seem 
to be longer and higher. We had a 
wandering troublesome ride the rest 
of our way; the country folks bein 
too simple to direct us, and the roa 
too intricate for strangers. We now 
ascended another Down, but rambled 
by guess from hill to hill: the first vil- 
Jage we came to was Appuldurcombe, 
where a handsome house adorns a 
small park : we passed hence to the 
right of Aps Farm, and through Lane 
to Brading. Almost all the roads that 
we travelled to-day were either un- 
even rocky ground, or full of loose 
stones; and the gates were set so 
thick across the highways, that [ 
never saw or heard of the like in 
England: | was told by an Apothe- 
cary, that he got up one night, and 
tmok horse in haste, to visit a patient 
not two miles off, and had fifteen gates 
to open in his way. 
(To he continued.) 
a 

Mr. UrBAN, Jan. 10. 

} te liberality, I am confident, 

will induce you to admit an en- 
deavour to counteract the effects of 
the severe strictures (to give them no 
worse an epithet) in your last volume, 
p. 540, on “ The Miseries of Music 
Masters.” 

To say nothing of the extract, 
which has not been fairly quoted, 
your Reviewer charges Mr. Pitman 
with “a scrap knowledge of Musick ;” 
but when you are informed that Mr. 
Pitman bad a regular musical educa- 
tion under the late celebrated Dr. 
Arne, and has cultivated the Science 
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for more than 45 years, it cannot be 
supposed that his knowledge of the 
art can be a scrap one, “ immethodi- 
cally made up of second-hand quota- 
tions.” The Reviewer mentions one, 
and it is the only ene in the whole 
book, taken from your Magazine, 
and which, be says, is falsely attri- 
buted to Lavater. The lines in ques- 
tion are certainly introduced, but 
with inverted commas, to shew them 
to be a quotation, and also with a 
note pe not lines) by Lavater, taken 
exactly as it appeared in the Maga- 
zine alluded to. It does not follow 
from this that the lines were attri- 
buted to Lavater ; and merely for in- 
troducing that single extract, Mr. 
Pitman is charged with having only 
*‘ascrap knowledge of Musick, made 
up of second-hand quotations.” In- 
stead of confining his remarks to the 
didactic part of the Poem, there is on 
that beat a total silence; not a word 
on the art of fingering (the most in- 
teresting part of the book); but the 
Reviewer observes only on the versi- 
fication, and speaks of the amusing ir- 
regularity of Hudibras, whom I never 
understood to be au irregular writer. 
Foote’s Minuet, on which the Re- 
viewer chooses to be pleasant, was 
not introduced as an example of what 
the Author advanced respecting Ac- 
cent, but only as a primary lesson, 
usually given for upwards of 50 years 
to young practitioners on keyed in- 
struments. 

It may not be ill-timed, Mr. Urban, 
to transcribe a few lines respecting 
the Author of the work io question, 
from the lately published “* Biograpbi- 
cal Dictionary of Living Authors ;” 
as there are, doubtless, very many of 
your Readers who may not have an 
opportunity of consulting that useful 
publication : 

“ Pirman, AmBrose, Esq. is the 
younger of two sons of the late Bartlett 
Pitman, esq, a respectable country gen- 
tleman in Gloucestershire, by Anne, 
one of the coheiresses of Thomas Hal- 
lett, esq. of Bridport, in Dorsetshire. 
Mr. Thomas Pitman, the elder brother 
of our Author, was inspector-general of 
the brewery throughout England and 
Wales. He was a distinguished mathe- 
matician, and died in 1795. The sub- 
ject of the present article, having a mu- 
sical turn, was placed under Dr. Arne in 
1775, and continued with that eminent 
composer till the death of the Doctor, 
in 1778. After that event he retired 

into 
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into the country, on an estate which was 
left him by his aunt, At the age of 
seventeen he ‘published a Poem, which 
was favourably received ; and, about the 
same time, he wrote a comic Opera, in 
two acts ; but it was never acted, though 
it had experienced the revision and ap- 
probation of the elder Colman. In 1788, 
he published the Beauties of Domenico 
Scarlatti, selected from that Author’s 
‘Suites de Lecons.’ About this period 
he resided in the Weald of Kent, where 
he continued seven years, cultivating his 
favourite pursuits, and occasionally figur- 
ing as a poetical correspondent in the 
Maidstone Journal, under the signature 
of Ephraim Epigram, Esq. He also 
published the favourite Amoroso of the 
Pensive Rose, and Sonnets from Pe- 
trarch, with accompaniments. On his 
return to London, about 1795, he pub- 
lished several other musical works, and 
he was likewise-a frequent contributor 
to the Newspapers and the European 
Magazine. Mr. Pitman bas been mar- 
ried many years, and has one child now 
living, a daughter, about eighteen, who 
is distinguished by her musical talents. 
The literary works of this writer are as 
follow: ‘Eugenio, or the Man of Sor- 
row; a legendary Tale, in verse ;’ 1782, 
4to.—‘ The Distress of Integrity and 
Virtue, a Poem, in three cantos;’ 
1782, 4to.”’ 
Yours, &. A Frienp re Merit. 
<nansiiliieaests 
. Inner Temple, 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 11. 
H* VING in my possession several 
original letters and memoranda 
in the hand-writing of the celebrated 
John Howard, and his confidential 
attendant, tending to throw consider- 
able light upon the motives which 
impelled that great philanthropist to 
those extraordinary exertions for the 
alleviation of human misery which 
have immortalized his name ; and (if 
it be possible) to give to those ex- 
ertions a yet stronger claim upon our 
admiration aud esteem, by making 
us more intimately acquainted with 
the personal character and private 
feclings of the man, who, like the 
great exemplar constantly before his 
eyes, **weat about doing good :” it 
is my intention, from these, and such 
other materials as I may be able to 
collect, to compose and publish a 
short sketch of the public and private 
Life of this distinguished character. 
Towards the compilation of such a 
work, I have already been favoured 
with the communication of much va- 
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luable information from some of bis 
surviving friends; and | would avail 
myself of the extensive circulation of 
your valuable Miscellany, to solicit 
the loan of any of Mr. Soamie ori- 
ginal letters, and the communication 
of such facts as may be within the 
knowledge of those of his friends who 
may yet be living, or of the repre- 
sentatives of such as are deceased, 
with whom I have not the advantage 
of any more private medium of com- 
munication. 

Such assistance, huwever trifling in 
extent, I shall most thankfally re- 
ceive, and readily acknowledge, on 
the publication of the work; and an 
communication on the subject, ~ | 
dressed to me at 32, Fleet-street, will 
meet with immediate attention from 

James Batpwin Brown. 
TT 

Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 7. 
A me to trouble you with a 

A few words in answer to your 
Correspondent T. F. in the last Ma- 
gazine. This Gentleman has thought 
fit totally to mistake my meaning, 
for the purpose of writing a long and 
laboured defence of what was never 
called in question,—the right of every 
one to dispose of his property in such 
mapoer as he thinks fit. With the 
major part of his letter, therefore, I 
have little to do; the whole of my 
remarks were urged against that prin- 
ciple of obtaining forced sale for 
works, by holding out the delusion of 
small numbers, and the destruction of 
the materials, thereby producing sub- 
scribers to works. which, brought 
forth in the usual mode, would meet 
with few purchasers. 

There may have been a period 
when such measures were neces- 
sary; but in the present day, when 
there is such abundant patronage for 
any work of merit, it will be ia vaio 
to use such a plea as an apology. 
The case is thus: from the high 
prices which old books fetched a few 
years ago, many who required them 
for purposes beneficial to literature, 
were unable to gratify their wishes: 
this led to the idea of reprinting them: 
the result fully justified the expecta- 
tion; almost ali our antient Histe- 
rians and Chrooiclers, several of our 
antieat Poets, Holinshed, Fuller, 
Froissart, Massioger, and many others 
not necessary to be mentioned here, 
were reprinted, 

The 
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The success of these works induced 
many to believe, that a bovk seed 
only to be rare, to answer well in 
re-publication; the consequence of 
which is, we have been deluged with 
a deal of the trash of antient days, 
dragged forth into light through the 
indiscriminate taste of editors, or the 
cupidity of booksellers: these works, 
deficient in intrinsic merit, have been 
obliged to be supported by the means 
which I have endeavoured to expose. 
aluable books required no such aid. 
It was against this system that my 
remarks bave been urged; I consider 
it as discrediiable, and shail ever con- 
tinue to think so. 

This mode it was impossible could 
long maintaiy its grovnd; and the 
depreciation in works published ia 
the manner heretofore described, fully 
proves my assertion; and it would 
not be difficult to give a few exam- 
ples, in order to convince T. F. and 
those who may happen to think with 
him. Such wistances, and several 
might be named, would be sufficient 
to prove that my remarks have not 
been dictated from disappointment in 
procuring these or similar publica- 
tions, ur, as your Correspondent ima- 
gines, from having come in a day too 
fate. 1 will not, in imitation of T. F, 
take up the time of your Readers by 
conjectures as to the number of his 
volumes, or the oxture of bis pursuits; 
it would be a task of little difficulty 
to fix upon him some distinguishing 
mark. It must be confessed ~he 
struggles hard for a sinking cause, 
and what is now becoming a losing 
speculation. 

In conclusion, let me assure T. F. 
that if my taste should ever lead me 
to collect such books as | have al- 
luded to, I do not anticipate any dif- 
ficulty in procuring them. 

Yours, &c. Puito-Lt. 


*,* This letter renders the insertion 
of the communications of Moniror, &c. 
unnecessary, EpIT. 

ee 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 9. 
A § it is more than probable, from 
certain readings in your Miscel- 
Jany in November and December last, 
that when Authors, &c. find their 
works lie beavy on hand, the rage, 
or fashion, of announcing that a 
conflagration” of said productions 
will take place on a given day, is 
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likely to become general; 1, ever fore- 
most to catch at a guod hint, embrace 
the first opportunity of mform‘ng all 
those whom it may concern as follows: 
Whereas my work of Antient “ Sculp- 
ture and Painting” is now become a 
“dead stock ;” that is, with regard 
to the few copies left; and likewise 
as my present undertaking, the 
** Antient Architecture of England,” 
is at a stand, for want of the usual 
aid, liberality of Subscribers (some 
dead, some tired of collecting, &c.), 
declare, truly declare, that out of 
respect to them, and a peculiar sadis- 
faction to myself, 1 propose, when 
they and others, my friends and pa- 
trons, appoint the time and place, by 
a special meeting convened for that 
purpose (not presuming to fix such 
important matters by my own de- 
termination), not less than 500 be- 
ing present, and having signed their 
names to commemorate the deed, 
to be ready and willing, with my 
said performances, to cast them into 
the flames, either in open view, to 
gratify a generous publick, or pri- 
valely to entertain ihe above select 
few, taking into my own hands what 
benefit, or otherwise, may accrue on 

the occasion. J. Carter, 
12,UpperEaton-st. Grosvenor-place. 

— 

Mr. UrBan, Jan. 5. 
AN is distinguished from other 
animals by a power of com- 
municating more readily his thoughts 
by means of words, which are neces- 
sarily, therefore, sigus of ideas. There 
seems to be a particular part of the 
Brain designed to produce, in a more 
or less degree, according to the mea- 
sure of its developement, this peculiar 
faculty of perceiving and establish- 
ing a relation between ideas and re- 
presentative sounds. Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim, to whom tbe world are 
indebted for the only existing Ana- 
tomy of the Brain, have called this 
part of it the Organ of Language; 
and experience seems to confirm the 
opinions which they have entertained 
respecting the functions of this organ. 
The opinions published by the late 
J. H. Tooke, respecting the nature of 
Language, seem to have been per- 
fectly misunderstood by those who 
have attempted to confule him. To 
me, the fact that words have all beea 
originally sounds significant of their 
own force, seems incontrovertibly 
proved 
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proved by etymology. But that they 
retain their primitive signification 
now, is by no means the case. In ra- 
pid discourse, not only words, but 
even whole sentences, seem to be the 
representatives of ideas: we catch 
the sense of the phrase, aad unless 
there be any incongruity io its parts, 
to which we are unaccustomed, we 
do not perceive the particular force 
of the component words. This ena- 
bles us to account for conjunctioas, 
prepositions, and other particles which 
are most frequently and rapidly used, 
losing their primitive signification, 
and appearing only like avant-couriers 
in discourse, which serve to cuom- 
plete tie sev tences. 

Words, according to their present 
use, though they do not, when taken 
separately, excile the ideas of their 
original mmport, yet they are never 
correctly used in the sense in which 
they will nut bear an etymological 
dissection without essentially aliering 
the meaning; and etymology serves 
to enable us to trace the genealogy 
and order of human ideas, and to view 
language in the simplicity of its ori- 
gin, before, from the more refined 
state of human sentiment, and the 
multiplication of ideas, the communi- 
cation thereof became complicated. 

That all words may be traced to 
nouns and verbs, can, | think, be ety- 
mologically proved; and it shews 
that the Organs of Individuality, and 
the feelings, were earlier active than 
comparison, and the Reflecting Fa- 
culties; which subsequently refined 
language, and facilitated the com- 
rounication of philosophical ideas.— 
It is my intention, after these pre- 
fatory remarks, to illustrate this po- 
sition by a series of etymological 
examples, if you will be so good as 
to give then place in your Magazine. 

Yours, &c. , & 2 
i — 
Mr. Urpan, Jan. 15. 
[* the progress of Disease, there is 

scarcely auy ove ‘more alarming 
than that of Hernia, or Rupture, 
which seems to increase beyond the 
powers of calculation. In the West 


of England, in only one district com- 
rising 200,000 inhabitants, it has 
een ascertained, by actual obserya- 
tion of the medical practitioners, that 
upwards of one in five of that whole 
opulation labour under this malady. 
a other parts of England, and in the 
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Metropolis and its vicinity, it exists 
in one yas in every eight through 
the male population of this kingdom; 
and even in a much greater propor- 
tion among the labouring classes of 
the community in all manufacturing 
districts, particularly in those who are 
empioyed in weaving, or on the 
water, as beatmen. 

It has been found to occur at all 
periods of life, in either sex, and is 
not the consequence of depraved ha- 
bits; but arises either from bodily 
defect, or those laborious exertions, 
from which the affiuevt are in general 
exempted. Hence a large proportion 
of the sufferers under this affliction 
is found among the poor. When 
these cases are neglected in their early 
stages, either through a 1g ex- 
treme poverty, the malady daily in- 
creases, in proportion to the indus- 
trious habits of the patient ; and from 
this circumstance, the services of 
many ingenious artificers and useful 
labourers have been totally lost to 
the community ; avd their fawilies, 
once decently maintained by them, 
have become absolutely impoverished. 

The institution of Societies’ for 
granting relief in these cases to the 
poor, has had the more extensive be- 
nefit of inducing maay, who vad long 
concealed their complaint, to seek 
medical assistance. [a large manu- 
factories, especially those where great 
exertion is required, out of every 
hundred persous employed, twenty- 
two are thus afflicted: this demands 
of the superintendaut the most care- 
ful corsideration. The proportion 
which the complaint bears betiweea 
the sexes, is wore than one-filth in 
favour of females; for in the returns 
which | have obtained from the City 
Truss Society, out of 9953 cases of 
relief in the short space of eight years 
past, $220 were males, and 1733 were 
females; which proves the fact above 
stated, that labour and great exertion 
are the chief causes of this malady. 
The far greaier propogtion of num. 
bers attacked by it are between the 
ages of 40 aud 50, when strength and 
vigour are iv wature exertion; the 
next proportion and danger is from 
50 to 60 years; the numbers towards 
old age decline, but thea many do vot 
reach old age from other causes; and 
nearly a fourteenth part of the whole 
pumber are children under ten years 
of age.—The case is sv alarming, be- 
cause 
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cause so general and so severe, that 
commiseration and generosity, where 
they are discovered, are always well 
deserved and bestowed. A. H. 
—— 
Mr. Urpan, Dec. 18, 1815. 
LTHOUGH your valuable pages 
are, ina great degree, devoted 
to the purposes of Literature, yet 
never did the sacred cause of Hu- 
manity want an advocate in Sylvanus 
Drban. 

I lament much that the account of 
a transaction which took plac: in 
May last, at the Police-office in Hat- 
ton-Garden, is not upon record in 
your widely - circulated Miscellany. 
A father appeared, leading by the 
hand his infant daughter (for she was 
little more than ten years of age), 
stating that she had, even at that 
early period of life, already imbibed 
the most vicious habits, and request- 
ing the advice and assistance of the 
Magistrates to save her from inevita- 
bie and speedy destruction! 

Such are the simple outlines of the 
ease; and no heightening of colour 
is requisite to make the dreadful pic- 
ture more impressive! Bat upon in- 
vestigation it appeared, that yo one 
of the numerous and excellent Insti- 
tutions which do honour to the inha- 
bitants of. this Metropelis, could re- 
ceive this unfortunate child; and her 
very youth operated as a cause of ex- 
clusion from the Hospital more ex- 
pressly appropriated to the relief of 
the erring and most pitiable part of 
her sex. 

You, Sir, have lived too long in, 
and mixed too widely with the world, 
to consider this as a solitary instance : 
it is nut necessary to visit the lobbies 
of our Theatres, or to explore the 
distressing scenes of prostitution which 
nightly disgrace our streets, to be 
aware of the extent of this increasing 
evil. The most public thoroughfares 
of this Metropolis exhibit, at noon- 
day, a train of infants already devoted 
to Infamy, and bearing the broad 
mark of Vice upon their countenances, 
which have not yet lost the traces of 
childhood! Let any man walk from 
the Exchange to Charing-cross, under 
the glare of the mid-day sun, and the 
slightest degree of observation will 
point out to him a multitude of vic- 
tims to early disgrace, who, in point 
of age, are hardly yet fit to be eman- 
cipated from the restraints of the 


nursery ; and who, it is a melancholy 
truth, are no less distinguishable by 
their infantile appearance, than by 
the unblushing manner in which they 
force themselves upon the attention 
of the passenger. ‘ 

Whatever may be said relative to 
the causes which seduce those of a 
more mature age from the paths of 
Virtue (and I have in general found 
this most unfortunate description of 
persons to be far more sinned against 
than sinning), we cannot impute to 
extravagance, to credulity, or to the 
operation of uncontrouled passions, 
the fall of these youthful sacrifices to 
the depravity of the other sex. They 
are, and from the nature of the case 
must be, involuntary, passive, unre- 
sisting victims upon the altar of Mo- 
loch! but whether overawed through 
the operation of fear, or forced by 
open and undisgnised violence, they 
are alike plunged into the abyss of 
destruction, before they are conscious 
of the ruin they are compelled to 
suffer. 

What then is to be the fate of these 
unfortunate beings, whose doom ap- 
pears thus to be fixed, before reason 
or choice can take any part in the 
event? Must they perish by misery 
and disease before the pen of Time 
has written Woman upon the brow? 
or will the benevolent stretch out the 
hand of compassion, and rescue from 
sorrow, from sin, and from the grave, 
these hapless daughters of Affi:ction, 
who have yet known little of life, ex- 
cept its crimes and its miseries? 

A more favourable prospect seenis 
to open upon as: * A Guardian So- 
ciety for providing an asylum for un- 
fortanate Females,” has been formed; 
and sure I am that the claims of this 
most pitiable class of sufferers will 
not be permitted to pass unheeded 
by the philanthropic characters who 
conduct the affairs of this excellent 
Charity. 

1 will now leave the subject to the 
consideration of your Readers; re- 
questing those who, at this festive 
season, behold their own blooming 
offspring smiling around them in 
peace and security, to contrast the 
sufferings of the infant daughters of 
Sin with these happier prospects, and 
to shew their gratitude to the Giver 
of all good things, by uniting to save 
his fallen ard deserted creatures! 

Yours, &c. E. L. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, Jan. 2. 
OE of the questions proposed 
in.your last Month’s Magazine, 
under X. Y. is, I conceive, incor- 
rectly put. Mr. Dyer has said, it is 
true, more than once, in bis History 
of the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge, that the University-char- 
ters begin under Henry III. But the 
question, as placed in your Magazihe, 
amounts to this: Considering the 
practice of giving charters is so much 
more ancient than 1229, the date of 
Hen. ILI’s Charter, is it prolrable 
that no Charter was given to Cam- 
bridge before? A little discrimina- 
tion only is requisite to find a solu- 
tion. The question does not discri- 
minate between Cambridge, the town 
of Cambridge, and the University of 
Cambridge. The Town of Cambridge 
had a Charter, had Charters, befere 
Heory IIl. In the History of the Uni- 
versity and Colleges, it is shewn by 
Mr. Dyer, that both K. Henry I. and 
Joho (Hist. of Univ. &c. vol. 1. p. 
58) gave charters to the Town. But 
it does not therefore follow there was 
any given to the University before 
the reign of Henry III. Nay, there 
was a Charter given by Nigellus 
(Hist. Cam. vol. Il. p. 62) (fe- 
Bishops gave Charters as well us 
Kings) to the Nunnery of St. Rade- 
gund’s, long before it was converted 
into a College. But this, also, is a 
different thing from a Charter given 
to the University. It is, indeed, re- 
peatedly hinted by the author, that 
the University Charters begin under 
Heury I11; aud rather broadly (though 
under the authority of some of the best 
Antiquaries both of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge) that the University Charters, 
previous to that period, are not ge- 
nuine. The proper question, there- 
fore, on this view of the subject, 
would be, Can any of your antiqua- 
rian readers throw any new light on 
this subject, tending to shew that the 
above-said Charters have on them 
the marks of authenticity? a ques- 
tion, however, let it be observed, of 
mere curiosity, that concerns Antiqua- 
ries; for the University has ancient 
royal authentic charters enough, and 
her privileges are amply and fully 
provided for by Parliament ;—so that 
questions of this kind cannot, in the 
smallest degree, affect the interest of 
that learned body. 
The other question, relating to 
Gent. Mac, January, 1816, 
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Gravitation and Sir Isaac Newton, 
may be cousidered thus. Mr. Dyer, 
in his History, maintains nothing 
either for or against the doctrine of 
Gravitation. He merely takes the 
doctrine, or rather alludes to it, as 
stated by the Newtonians, and says 
that it was not altogether unkoowa 
to the ancients. He produces a few 
assages from ancieat authors, and 
eaves the interpretation to the read- 
ers; and he mentivns two or three 
moderns, of great authority, who 
have maintained, that the doctrine 
of Gravitation was not unknown to 
the ancients. The remaining part of: 
the question, Did any modern ad- 
vance the doctrine, and the ratio by 
which gravitation is said to vary, 
before Sir Isaac Newton, and who ? 
is answered by Newton himself (ut 
seorsum collegerunt etiam nostrates 
Wrenanus, Hookius, & Halleus. Schol. 
to Prop. 11. in Sect. 1.) 

Mr. Dyer had been speaking in’ 
reference to the famous dispute about 
ancient and modern learning, by Sir 
W. Temple, Dr. Wotton, Mr. Baker, 
Dutens, and others; and it is clear 
that he dves not say any thing 
which, in the smallest degree, could 
be supposed to affect the honour or 
dispute the claim of original genius 
to Sir Isaac Newton. What, indeed, 
is said on this subject (vol. 1.) is quite 
the reverse, and implies that, though 
certain opinions may, imperfectly, 
float about in different ages of the 
world, yet that he who embodies 
them into systems, improves upon 
them, and accompanies them with de- 
monstrations, must be rightly con- 
sidered as the founder of them. 

ln Joho Aubrey’s Letters of Emi- 
nent Persons, &c. (extracted from 
the Bodleian MSS.) vol. Ll. p. 403, 
may be seen exactly how far Hooke 
had carried th§& doctrine, and, at the 
same time, fg>m the reference above 
made to Newton, that Aubrey’s iis: 
nuation about the disingenuousness 
of Sir Isaac, is illiberal, coarse, and 
false. A Canras. 

— 
Mr. Urgan, Jan. 8. 

BSt RVING, in vol. LXXXV. ii. 
p- 484, an interesting account 

of an improvement on the O 
adopted in France, I beg to add a uo- 
tice of one saggested by a country- 
mao of our own. Mr. T. Turner, of 
Lambeth, is at present building an 
Orgaa 
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Organ which, besides other improve- 
ments on those in common use in 
Churches, &c. will be furnished with 
an expressive swell across the whole 
front, behind the diapason stop. It 
opens and shuts ad /ibitum, as sud- 
denly or gradually as the human 
voice ;. it causes a swell on the whole 
instrument, or on each note indivi- 
daaliy. it will alse save the expense 
of Choir Organs, as the great Organ 
will answer both purposes. 

At-present, the voice of the Organ 
can only be increased or diminished 
oa a small portion of the Organ, 
while the improved swell acts on the 

whole iastryment. Amicus. 

—S 

Mr. Unsat an. 18, 
N vol. LXXXV. ii: p- 485, one of 
your Correspondents, under the sig- 
nature of &, R. 1. is disposed to attri- 
bute, for some very specious reasuns 
which he has adduced, the “* Heroic 
Epistle te Sir William Chambers,” 
to the pen of the iate Maurice Mor- 
n, author of an “ Essay on the 
ramatic Character of Sir J. Fal- 
staff ;” and he refers to my brother, 
Mr. Symmons, of Paddington, and 
myself, as to the persons who are 
now alone able to determine the 
question. Though we, Mr. Urban, 
(for | speak io my brother's name 
and my own,) have nothing more 
thaa negative testimony to offer on 
the occasion, we feel that it would 
be wrong in us, under the pressure of 
such a reference, tou be silent, and 
thus to appear to be withholding 
fromthe publick ivformation which, 
ia truth, we do not possess. Our in- 
timacy with Maurice Morgann, which 
commenced with our eariiest years, 
continued, without the smallest in- 
terruption, to the last moment of his 
valuable life. During this long pe- 
riod, of certainly more than forty 
years, bis intercourse with us was of 
the most unreserved vature; and, 
from our knowledge of bis character, 
and onr experience of his confidence, 
we are satisfied that po composition 
of any importance could have fallen 
from his pen, without the circum- 
stance being communicated either to 
one or to the other uf us. Having 
expressed this as cur conviction, we 
have only to declare that, in conse- 
quence of his total silence on the sab- 
ject, we fecl assured of bis not having 
wrilteu the ‘““Heroic Kpistle;” the 
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style of which also we conceive to be 
of another character from that which 
we have remarked ia the maay exhi- 
bitions of his poetic talent that have 
fallen under our vbsérvation. We 
ate persuaded, ‘indeed, that he was 
fully adequate to the composition in 
question; and we cannot consent to 
assert for him a rauk,.im the moral 
or the intellectual world, in any de- 

ree inferior to that of Mason; for 
in moral worth our friend had no su- 
perior, and in all ‘the energies and 
splendors of intellect, very few. With 
respect to his intimacy with the first 
Marquis of Lansdowne, your Corre- 
spondent is perfectly correct ; and the 
trifling misstatements of his letter, 
in other particulars, may very easily 
be rectified. For many years of his 
life, our friend resided in Knights- 
bridge ;. at first nearly opposite to 
the Chapel, and subsequently ia the 
High Row, immediately facing Sloane- 
street. He was a rare and most esti- 
mable- man, in whom genius was 
blended with benevolence, the friend 
of his Country and of the human- 
race. - His memory Tf fondly cherish ; 
and, if the dead were sensible of the 
courtesies of the living, | would an- 
nually frequent his grave, and adorn 
it with roses. 


Yours, &c. Cuarres Syawons.. 
a 
Mr. Unzan, E. R. Jan. 19. 


e perusal of the address of 
‘your Correspondent * Alfred,” 
vol. LX XXY. i. p. 126, caused me to 
write to you on the 30th April, in 
the same year, on the subject of the 
book called “The Doctor and Stu- 
dent,” (mentioned by Alfred,) to give 
you a chapter therefrom, and to re- 
quest the assistance of some of your 
learned and ingenious Readers for an 
explanation of the term “ Sinderesis,” 
his communicatiog.of mine, either 
being judged unworthy of insertion, 
or delayed thus tong thtough pres- 
sure of more valuable matter, has 
given me this opportunity of more. 
correctly iuformmg Alfred, thet in 
Herbert’s edition of Ames's Typo- 
graphical Antiquities, (tit. “ Robert 
Weyer,” page 379,) it is stated, that 
the first Dialogue alone was printed 
in Latin (1528), by Joho Rastell; 
and that St. Germain was allowedly 

the author. 
I shall now beg leave to recur to 
the geueral purport of my former 
address, 
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address, by stating that 1 have, new 
two copies of “ The Doctor and Stu- 


dent,” the one priated. by Wight, ia 
i604, (uineieen years carlier than 
that of. Alfred’s,) aod the other, 
priated by the above-mentioved Ro- 
bert Wyer, in, or prior (o, the year 
1531 (ninely-twe years, at the least, 
earlier than Alfred’s book). _ 

The Wile of my oldest copy is lest, 
but it is in other respects quite per- 
fect, and exactly corresponds to the 

articolar description thereof by Her- 

t, in his account of Robert Wyer's 
books without date, page 379. 

My book has the “ secunde Dya- 
logue,” priuted hy Peier Treveris, in 
1531, (perfect,) and.also the “ dyitel 
Treatise called The Newe Addicions,” 
printed by Berthelet in 1531, men- 
tioned by Herbert, page 419, (also 
perfect), bound up with it. 

They ase aii priuted in a small Go- 
thic type (the “‘lyttell Treatise” of 
Berthelet. being smaller than the 
other two,) very much resembling 
Caxton’s type, No. 4. [Vide Dibdio, 
Plate IX.] 

I shall not again trouble you with 
quotations from the Prologue and 
lotroduction to the “ Secunde Dya- 
logue,” (contained in my former ad- 
dress,) to prove, by inference, what 
1 now find expressly asserted by Her- 
bert ; viz. that the first Dialogue was 
printed in Latin; but shall proceed 
to observe, that the following ex- 
tract, being chapter 13 of the first 
Dialogue, is preceded by a question 
at the end of the 12th chapter, as to 
the nature aad quality of Conscience, 
and by a reply, in these words: 

“To the intent that thou ‘mayst the 
better understand, that I shall saye of 
Conscyence, 1 shali fyrste shewe the 
what Sisderesis is, and then what. Rea- 
son is, and then what Conscyence is, and 
howe these thre dyffer amonge them- 
selfe I shall somwhat touche.” 


- Now follows an exact copy of 


chapter 13: 


«© What Sinderesis is. 
“ The XIII ‘Chapytre. 


“ Doctoure.—Sinderesis is a_naturall 

wer of the soule sette in the hyghest 
parte thereof, mouynge and sterrynge it 
to good, and abhorrynge euyll. And 
therefore Sinderesis neuer synneth nor 
erryth. ‘Arid ‘this Sinderesis our Lorde 
put in man to the intent that the ordre 
of thyuges shuld be pbseruyed. For, 
after Saynt Deonyse, tbe wysdom of God 
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joyneth the nnynge of the seconde 
thynges to the laste of the fyrste 
thynges, for Aungell is of a nature to 
vnderstande without serchynge of rea- 
son: and to that natu an is joyned 
by Sinderesis ; thé which Sinderesis maye 
not hollve be extyneted neyther in man 
ne yet in dampned soules: But ‘never 
theles, as to the use and exersyse thete- 
of, it maye be lette for a tyme é¢yther 
throughe the darkenesse of ygnoratinee, 
or for undyscrete delectacyon, or for the, 
hardnes of obstymacye; fyrste by the 
darkenes of ygnoraunce—Sinderesis may 
he lette, tie it ae oe oe 
ust ll, bycause he byleu 
te be pin 3 as it is in ie 
whiche when they ays, Ge 8 wyck 
nes of theyr erroure, b that t 
dye fur the verye trouth of the — 
And by undyscrete de on, 
resis is somtyme so ouériayde that re- 
morce or of C ce for the 
tyme can haue no place. For the hard- 
aes of obstynacye Sinderesis is also let, 
that it maye not styrre to goodnes, as jt 
is in dampned soules that be so obsty- 
nate in euyll, that-they maye neuér 
be enclyned to good. And thoughe Sin- 
deresis may be sayd to that poynt ex- 
tyncte in dampned soules : yet it may 
not be sayd that it is fully extyncte to 
all intentes, for they alwaye murmure 
ngayon: the euyll of the payne that they 
suffre for synue. And $0 it maye not 
be sfyde that it is vnyuersally, and to 
all intentes, and to a extyncte. 
And this Sinderesis is the begyrinynge of 
all thynges that maybe lernyd spe- 
culaeyon or studye. And 
the generall and pryneyples 
thereof. . And also of all. thynges that 
are to be done by man. An example of 
suche thynges as. may be lernyd by 
speculacyon appereth thus : Sinderesis 
saythe that every hole thynge is more 
than any one paste of the same, thynge, 
and that is a sure grounde that never 
fayleth. And an example of thynges 
that are to be done, or not to be done, 
is, where Sinderesis sayth : no euyll is 
to be done: but that goodnes is to be 
done and folowed, and euyll to be fledde, 
and suche other.. And therefore Sinde- 
resis is called by some ‘me’, the Law of 
Reason, for it mynystreth the pryncyples 
of the lawe of reason, the whiche be in 
every man by nature, in that he isa 
reasonable creature.” 

As 1 am totally unable, by reference 
te any Clavis, Lexicon, Dictionary, 
or other book im wy possession, to 
ascertain the etymology or meaniag 
of -the word * Sinderesie,” and am 
unable besides to understand my Au- 
thor, I shal! be obliged to any of your 

better- 
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better - informed Correspondents for 
an explanation—anot only of the word, 
but also for a paraphrase or inter- 
pretation of the whole Chapter. 

I hope your numerous admirers 
will now excuse my entering upon 
another subject counected with the 
Literature of England and Ireland, 
because it will at least rectify an 
error, if it does not add much to 
the poetic treasures of the United 
Kingdom. 

In Rees’s Cyclopedia, vol.V. part I, 
in the Life of Roger Boyle (Earl of 
Orrery), it is stated (towards the con- 
clusion) that * as a statesman and sol- 
dier the Earl of Orrery appeared with 
singular advantage; but, though he 
was ambitious of obtaining the re- 
putation of a writer, and published a 
great number of works in prose and 
verse, Tragedy, Comedy, and Ro- 
mance, &c. none of them have escaped 
oblivion.” 

Now, Mr. Urban, I happen to have 
in my possession a folio volume of 
the Earl’s Poems on most of the Fes- 
tivals of the Church, “ printed [at 
Dublin, 1 suppose,] for Henry Her- 
ringman, at the Anchor, in the Lower 
Walk of the New Exchange, 1681.” 
it appears by a Postscript to the work, 
that the Poems were to have com- 
prised six subjects more than are 
printed in the present volume; that 
3s to say, for St. Barnabas, St. Michael, 
and All Saints; 29th May, 23d Octo- 
ber, and 5th November; “ but that 
it pleased God to call him (o an happy 
rest from these as well as all other 
labours, before he could finish what 
he further intended iv this kind.” He 
died in October 1679. The Poems 
were twenly-eight in number; but 
three of them (om the Nativity, Cir- 
cumcision, and Epiphany,) are want- 
ing in this copy, by the loss of sheet 
B. There isa Pretace of four pages 
by the Noble Author, and the follow- 
ing Dedication: 

“THE DeEpIcaTION 
“To my Mother the Church of Christ in 
Ireland. 

*¢ Hail, sacred Mother! O do not refuse 

These the first fruits of my converted 

Muse ; [bas trod, 

A Muse, which in vain paths too long 

And now do’s consecrate herseif to God. 

This change, O Muse, most happy is 
for thee— 

Mount Sion now shall thy Parnassus be; 


Thou never yet could’st soar to such a 

height [thy flight : 
As that from whence thou now begin’st 
The spires of airy Verse clime not so high 
As to the feet of Sacred Poetry. 

Mother, vouchsafe my influence to be, 

Now I, thy Prodigal, return to thee.”’ 

If the assertion iv the Cyclopedia 
(above quoted) was supposed to be 
correct, this book of mine is a trea- 
sure. I shall, however, have great 
a in x angie, for your va- 
uable Miscellany ; or for the Author 
of Restituta; or for any other de- 
serving. inquirer; any of the Poems 
contained in this apparently scarce 
book. INVESTIGATOR. 
a 

Tavistock-place, 
Jan. 15, 
T the end of Le Neve’s “* Lives, 
&c. of the Protestant Bishops,” 
8vo. 1720, the Author announces the 
publication of a Second Volume of 
that work, aud says that it will con- 
tain the Lives of the following “ Bé- 
shops of Winchester :. Robert Horn, 
Joho Watson, Thomas Cooper, Wm. 
Wickham, Wm. Day, Thomas Bilson, 
James Montague, Lancelot Andrews, 
Walter Curle, Brian Duppa, George 
Morley, and Peter Mews.” Asido 
not learn that this volume was ever 
printed, it is probable that the Au- 
thor’s collections for it may be pre- 
served in some Library. I shall be 
obliged to any of your Correspond- 
ents for information on this subject, 
as well as for any facts relating to the 
Author. His * Fasti Ecclesia Ang- 
licane” is a truly useful work; of 
which he promised a_ continuation 
after 1715-6. lam also very desirous 
of ascertaining if he left any consi- 
derable matertals on this subject: as 
I have made large additions and cor- 
rections to my copy, and may be in- 
duced to tepriut an improved edition 
of the work at a future period. 

_ Being on the subject of Ecclesias- 
tical matters, 1 beg you will allow me 
to apprize your Readers and Corre- 
spondents, that the first portion of 
my ** History and Antiquities of Nor- 
wich Cathedral” will be put to press 
at the end of January ; and that I in- 
tend to give the History of the See 
and Church, in a continued and con- 
nected narrative. This will consti- 
tute the first part of the volume; 
whilst the second part, or section, 
will be devoted to an eee ~ 


Mr. Ursan, 
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description of the edifice, with ac- 
counts of its monuments, &c. A third 
and concluding part will embrace 
Biographical anecdotes of the Bi- 
shops aud Dears. Next will followa 
bibliographical Catalogue of Books 
and Essays relating to the See and 
Church, with a list of Portraits and 
Prints. In my account of Salisbury 
Cathedral, lately finished, I was in- 
‘duced to print a similar Catalogue, as 
-well as a chronological list of Bishops, 
Deans, &c. after having prepared 
them for my own private use, from a 
persuasion that they would be found 
amusing and gratifying to many Col- 
lectors. ‘It gives me much pleasure 
to say, that several correspondents 
have testified their approbation of 
this novel appendage. 

The History of Norwich Cathedra! 
will consist of ten sheets of letter-press, 
and twenty-four engravings, illus- 
trative of the Architecture of the 
Church, and of the two fine Gate- 
“houses to the Close. 1 hope to com- 
plete the whole in June next, when 
also will appear the first Number of 
“The History and Antiquilies of Win- 
chester Cathedral.” To this truly in- 
teresting Church, and its important 
sepulchral monuments, it is intended 
to appropriate 30 Engravings, from 
drawings by Mr. E. Blore. Most of 
these are already executed, and it is 
but justice to that ingenious Artist to 
say that they are peculiarly accurate 
and tasteful. In the Histories of 
Durham and Hertfordshire, on the 
eve of publication, will be several ex- 
quisite engravings from this Gentle- 
man's drawings: and it is confidently 
hoped that these works will excite 
emulation in the Authors of other 
County Histories. My esteemed friend, 
Me. Baker, of Northampton, I am 
persuaded, will produce a valuable 
work on his County, avd will call in 
the aid of some of our best Artists. 


‘Mr. E. Blore has very kindly offered 
him the use of some very curious 
and interesting drawings. J.Brirron. 


*%* A SEPTUAGENARIAN has our best 
thanks. We are much obliged by his 
reference to the note on the Rev. JoHN 
Jones, and for the Letter which he has 
sent, which is highly prized by A Bro- 
THER SEPTUAGENARIAN; to whom the 
communication of the other Letters of 
Mr. Jones (or of any of Bp. WarBuRTON) 
will be highly gratifying. The Originals 
shall be carefully returned. 


Arcuirecturat Innovarion. 
No. CCVIlL. 


Progress of Architecture in England 
in the Reign of ANNB. 


(Continued from our last Vol. p, 495.) 


LEN HEIM-HOUSE, Oxfordshire. 

—Who that contemplates this 
trophy, raised on conquests obtained 
by the magnanimous Marlborough in 
the begiuning of the eighteenth Cen- 
tury, to liberate particular portions 
of the Continen:, bul must feel all 
that honest pride inherent in an Eng- 
lish breast, when greatuess of miod 
and consummate generalship won the 
cause for triumph and for joy? Our 
thoughts thus employed, we naturally 
turn to the commencement of the 
present Century, full of glories, of 
marvellous events, of warlike deeds, 
transcending far all former story, 
both in the blaze of heroic achieve- 
ments, and important results depend- 
ant thereunto, in bringing Peace and 
legitimate Sovereignty to suffering 
Nations. If Blenheim produced its 
mighty victor, what has Waterloo 
brought forth? Hail, “ illustrious 
Welliagton!’’statesman, soldier, friend, 
protector! Depending on thy power- 
iul hand, Kings rest secure, and sub- 
jects find repose. And when the hour 
of reiurn, of permanent return, ar- 


rives for Waterloo’s Prince to meet 


his rejoicing Countrymen in this our 
happy land, let their unrestrained 
cougratulations lead him to another 
stupendous pile, another elevation of 
architectural pomp, to crown his 
deeds, and own him master to latest 
time,—the palace of Wellington and 
Waterivo! 

Before we enter on the actual sur- 
vey of Blenheim, it will be first expe- 
dient to particularize the plans and 
elevations published in the Vitruvius 


Britannicus by C. Campbell, who in- 


troduces them io this manner: * This 
noble fabrick is the seat of his Grace 
the Duke of Marlborough, in Oxford- 
shire. In this collection | present the 
curious with all the plans and eleva- 
tions, by the particular direction of 
Sir J. Vanbrugh, who gave the de- 
signs of this magnificent Palace. 
Here I am at a loss how to express 
my obligations to this worthy geatle- 
man, for promoting my labour, in 
most generously assisting me with his 
original drawings, and most carefully 
correcting all the plates, as they ad- 

vanced 
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vanced. It was built ia 1715*.” Two 
plates of the House (in part copied 
from the above), published by Bowles 
about 50 years ago, are also consulted. 
Plate 1. General plan: exteut, 850 
feet; formed in a great court, cen- 
trical ; wings for offices left and right, 
and in continuation of great court, 
the main, or state allotment of the 
building itself. This display gives 
‘the masonic “three in one,” bound 
together by said great court, the en- 
trance into which is from its great 
gate, West, with a double colonnade 
upon the great terrace, squaring the 
reat court in its four several sides. 
n the left, the kitchen court, encom- 
passed with the kitchen, common hall, 
bake-house, landry, inferior courts, 
little portico, green-bouse, water-cis- 
terns, &c. On the right, the chapel, 
stable-court, encompassed with sta- 
bles, coach-houses, inferior courts, 
green-house,water-cisterns,&c. From 
these offices are colonnades leading to 
the principal floor of the House. 
Plate II. Ground plan of the 
house, which comprehends an oblong, 
lengthened out on the two extremities 
towards the great court by sweeping 
augmentations of walls, the whole 
laid down in five divisions of official 
apartments, &c. First division: cen- 
trical ; cellar under the great hall ; 
vaults under the portico and salon. 
The other divisions contain the wine- 
cellars, little stone halls, corridores, 
vaulted areas, aod arcades round 
them, stone gallery, pantry, stove to 
the bagnio, still-house, chaplain’s hall, 
steward’s hall, servants’ hall, hot and 
cold baths, cool dining-room, bed- 
chamber to the bagnio, stairs, &c. 
Plate iI. Plan of the princi- 
pal floor of the House: it rises on 
the same disposure of lines as the 
ground ditto; first division, cen- 
trical; great hall, portico, and 
salon. Left, two divisions; anti- 
chamber, drawing-room, great bed- 
<hamber, grand cabinet, vestibule, 
anti- chamber, other bed-chambers, 
wardrobe, and closet. Right, two 
divisions; great gallery, vaulted cor- 
ridores, litile (or internal) courts, lit- 
tle dining-room, with, on each side, 
centre division, lesser closets, dress- 
gng rooms, little apartments, little anti 





* Queen Anne died in 1714 : therefore 
the above date signifies when it was en- 
tirely completed. 


[Jan. 


or wailing rooms, grand stairs on each 
side the hali, and in a variety of othec 
situations. 

Of the elevations, it is regretted 
that the plates give no represent- 
ations of the grand gate of en- 
trance on the terrace, or its double 
colonnade, or of the wings, except the 
kitchen, left, and the Chapel, right; 
they are, of course, similar in design, 
of three divisions, two stories; win- 
dows in first ditto, circular-headed, 
with dado. compartments ; second do. 
square-headed: breaks at the ex- 
tremities of the divisions rusticated ; 
centre division, a pediment containing 
shields and palm-branches; pgrapet 
with balusters. Over centre division, 
a superb combination of pilasters, cir- 
cular pediments, vases, and a termi- 
nating ball. It is not decidedly ma- 
nifest whether this object presents 
one of Sir John’s excellent expedients 
to mask his chimneys, or is to be 
considered a mere architectural deco- 
ration; but our actual survey, in- 
tended to take place this Spring, of 
the whole pile, will determine every 
seeming difficulty in the present elu- 
cidation of Campbell's and Bowles’s 
plates. 

Plate lV. Coming to the main front 
of the House, itis found to be most ma- 
jestically designed, and well calculated 
to express a Nation's idea of military 
triumphs, serving as a stimulus te 
raise up future heroes, in expectation 
of receiving the like reward. Io the 
centre of the five divisions of the 
House is the hall; a flight of steps 
with pedestals conduct to the portico 
with Corinthian columns and pilasters; 
double height of doors and windows, 
a pediment inclosing armorial bear- 
ings: an attic story takes place, hav- 
ing breaks, windows,. and pediment : 

on this latter decoration, tiers of bails 
with foliage, &c. The secoud divi- 
sions, left and right, are ruo out is 
line by Corinthian pilasters, circular- 
heaced windows,&c. in two stories, ens 
tablature, and balustrade: the sweep, 
ing augmentations are in two stories; 
first ditto, Doric columns; circalar 
and square-headed windows, entabla- 
ture, and balustrade.. The third divi- 
sions, left and right, advance consi- 
derably by means of the —— 
augmentalions; two stories, grou 
rusticated, windows circular- ed, 
entablature, the frieze has a series of 
scrolls. Here the chimneys, as at- 
ticks, 
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ticks, are most imposingly introduced, 
in one great pedestal with ope arches, 
pilasters, parapet, aod ball-ornament- 
ed fivishings. The windows to the 
groucd story arc circular. The ge- 
neral terrace, with its several fights 
of steps, sided by pedestals and vases, 
afford a fine introduction to the ele- 
vations. On the introductory colon- 
nade from the wings to the House are 
vases and military trophies; trophies 
also on als of portico ; statues 
on the entablature of first stor a 
sweeping augmentations, as are like- 
whew mesat pediment and batus- 
teade of centre division. 
An Arcnirect. 
(The other fronts in our next.) 
a 
Urean, Bond-street, Jan. 12. 
| BG to offer a few observations 
. 08 the present important crisis for 
the com advancement of the 
Bine Arts in Great Britain, and for 
buildmg a Temple or Palace of Arts. 
At this proud era, when the steady 
valour and persevering energies of 
Great Britain have sustained the tot- 
termg foundations of States and Em- 
pires, and in restoring peace, order, 
and confidence to the civilized World, 
has stamped her fame in arms, wis- 
dom, aad diplomatic skill; no longer 
let it be said the Muses have no abode 
with us; v0 | let us hear we 
have no Establishment suitable for 
their reception — but let the public 
munificence now completely establish 
our triumph of excellence, both in 
the possession and execution of the 
Fine Arts; and prove to the sor- 
rounding Nations, that our Native 
taleat need not blush when placed in 
competition with the finest perform- 
ances of the Old School, and make 
that magnaoimous display of the ce- 
lebrated-works which we now 88. 
What can so eminently tend to the 
consummation of our greatness as 
the erection of a Palace dedicated to 
the Fine Arts?) What is wanted to 
complete it but such @ grand and 
national edifice ? ‘T'o consider it in a 
political point of view, it is impossi- 
ble to overlook the importance of 
such an ‘Establishment. A  uneigh- 
bonring Nation has proved the value 
of such an Institution, by the wulti- 
tades drawn to it from all parts of 
the world; and the bundred thou- 
sands a year thereby caused te be ex- 
pended in its vicinity, are “vtanswer- 
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able arguments in its favour. 

The means to carry such a plan 
into execution would be, in the first 
place, Regency Patronage; volun- 
tary contributions; the aid of the 
numerous —— subscriptions in 
erecting all their intended works, to 
celebrate the victories of our arms 
by land and sea, at that point; or 
other aid as may be thought best; 
and indeed the assistance of Parlia- 
ment, for such a purpose, might be 
expected. 

The most desirable spot for the 
building would be as a wing to the 
intended Palace, The site of St. 
James's Palace, with a grand trium- 
pe archway fronting the bottom of 

t. James’s-street, as a splendid en- 
trance to the parks, would be ve 
desirable. Or the situation of the 
King’s Mews, Charing Cross. The 
end of the new Regency Street, in 
the Regency Park, would be orna- 
mental to the town; but the most 
convenient spot would be near to the 
Palace. 

The recent agitated state of the 
Continent has thrown a greater por- 
tion of the celebrated works of the 
Old Masters into our possession, thaa 
any one Kiogdom or Empire in Ku- 
rope can now boast of. And in séch 
a Palace as is here proposed, these 
sublime productions might be exhi- 
bited to advantage, and not only im. 
prove the artist of the day, but ma- 
terially assist and elevate the public 
taste, and contribute to the abolition 
of a national prejudice, which is cha- 
racterized hy an undue attachment to 
foreign institutions and foreign artists,. 

A great collection of the first-rate 
pictures might be obtained for such 
a purpose, either by loan for a stated 
period, to be delivered on demand, 
or as donations and bequests, as best 
suited the intentions of patriotic indi- 
viduals. Had such an Institution be- 
fore existed, many of our celebrated 
connoisseurs would have gladly availed 
themselves of so excellent an oppor- 
tunity to add their collection to the- 
national good. wor h Sir Francis 
Bou is, R. A. would, in all pro- 
bability, not have given the admirers 
and students of the Arts the trouble 
to travel as far as Dulwich College, 
to be gratified with a view of that 
admirable collection. 

A Palace of Arts in the centre of 
London, free of access, would be an 
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incalculable benefit, as a dispenser of 
taste, and an excitement of mental 
excellence to all classes of the com- 
muvity; and that, indeed, in a very 
short period, no gentleman of Eu- 
rope could give eclat to the finish of 
his education who had not visited the 
British Capital. These few ideas are 
briefly submitted for consideration, 
in the hope that the subject will be 
takev up by those competent to form 
a plan to consummate our National 
greatness, ; 





Quid verum, atque decens curo et rogo, 
et omnis in hoc sum. 
*¢ Let all things be done decently, apd in 
order,” 
Mr.Urpan, Mary-le-bone, Jan.i2. 
ITHIN the memory of wan, 
the Parish of which I am an 
inhabitant, has growo from an insig- 
nificant village to a gigaulic size. 
Like an animal overgrown, it is un- 
wieldy in all its members. Should 
apy one be disposed to controvert the 
truth of this assertion, prejudiced in 
favour of its greatness, at the expence 
of every thing in which the general 
interest of this extensive population 
is concerned, let him fairly and can- 
didly consult Mr. Yates *; to whom 
we, as Parishioners, and the com- 
tounity at large, stand much indebted 
for his very interesting publication. 
But, Sir, that 1 may confine myself 
to the immediate subject of this ad- 
dress — that of Respect to the Dead, 
let me bring forward to the notice of 
those who are principally concerned, 
whether Minister, Churchwardeas, or 
Guardians of the Pvor, the indecorous 
and uubecoming manner in which the 
dead bodies of the Poor are conveyed 
from the wo:k-house, or from the ia- 
firmary, to St. John’s Wood Burial- 
ground. That the funeral service is 
duly performed, as it ought to be, 
the respectable character of Mr. Bel- 
four admits not of a shadow of doubt, 
With relation to the inanimate 
corpse of aay one individual, rich or 
poor, it is of no moment, whether it 
might be reduced to ashes by fire ; 
and were it not for the sake of the 
living, it would be a very seasonable 
and effectual mode of providing for 
the want of space in the different 
burial-grounds of this over-sized Pa- 
rish; or, whether the bodies of the 


* “Church in Danger,” see volume 
LXXXV. ii. 44. 144. 





deceased might be conveyed by num- 
bers to be committed to the Ocean, 
or disposed of in any other manner 
whatsoever; certain it is, that neither 
the spirit, which has returned to God, 
nor those dead bones, which are re- 
moved to the sepulchre of our fathers, 
would be subject to any difference of 
sensation. The fire in one inslance, 
or the devouring shark in the second, 
or the worn, in the third case, which 
sweetly feeds within the tomb of the. 
dead, would affect no one who is gone 
down to the chambers of Death, It 
is to the living that every sensation of 
exquisite feeling upon these sad oc, 
casions must apply: and, according 
to the sensibility of their nerves, affect 
them in different ways. Poverty and 
Distress carry not with them. that 
stupefaction, which renders the poor 
and needy insensible, or indifferent, in 
what manuer their last remains may 
be disposed of. Many of them are 
so extremely attentive and alive to 
the last rites and ceremonies at the 
Grave, as to create much uneasiness 
preceding their mortal dissolution ; 
and some have carried it to that ex- 
cess, as to bear with resignation and 
resvlution the pressing necessities of 
want in sickuess, rather than to in- 
croach upon the little sam which they 
had reserved in store for the decency 
of interment. Bearing this in mind, 
who can behold the dark machine 
moving from the walls of the lofir- 
mary with the bodies of the dead, 
without some revolting thought at so 

heterogeneous a funeral procession ? 
In a Parish like this, where its 
greatness and grandeur is the pride 
both of Priest and People, why should 
the living be constantly put to dis- 
tress from this visible want of respect 
to the dead? Why should not a de- 
cent hearse be provided for this pur- 
pose, when we are lavishing our 
riches, as if they were pebbles on the, 
sea shore, in pulling down steeples, 
and in erecting others more sightly, 
more costly, aod more magnificent ? 
Of this lavish expenditure, which has 
swallowed up already some thousands 
of pounds, a hundredth part of the 
expensive decorations and ornaments 
of a single column would provide a 
handsome substitute, in the room of 
the filthy cart, which is oaly fit to 
convey the skins of slaughtered ani-~ 
mals from the shambles of a market. , 
Tue Poor Man’s,Frienp. ., 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 4 Voyage to Abyssinia, and Travels 
into the Interior of that Country, exe- 
cuted under the Orders of the British 
Government, in the years 1809 and 
1810, in which are included an Aec- 
count of the Portuguese Settlements 
on the East Coast of Africa, visited in 
the course of the Voyage. A concise 
Narrative of late Events in Arabia 
Felix, and some particulars respecting 
the Aboriginal African Tribes extend- 
ing from Mosambique (0 the Borders of 
Egypt, together with Vocabularies of 
their respective Languages ; illustrated 
with a Map of Abyssinia, numerous 
Engravings and Charts. By Henry 
Salt, Esq. F.R. S. 4to. Rivingtons, 
1814. 


ie is in the knowledge of all our 
Readers, that not the least in- 
teresting part of Lord Valentia’s Tra- 
vels to the East, the Red Sea, Abys- 
sinia, and Egypt, is the narrative of 
Mr. Salt’s expedition to the Ras from 
the bay of Massowa, spelt in most of 
the maps Massiva. On the retorn 
of the noble Lord to this country, his 


representations of the expediency of 
keeping up the means of communi- 
cation with this sovereign, and of 
the favourable effeets which such a 
communication might eventualiy have 
on our commercial speculations in 


the Red Sea, induced Govern- 
ment to send a specific mission to 
accomplish these purposes. Mr. Salt 
was fixed upon as the ambassador; 
and po more suitable person could 
possibly have been found, as he pos- 
sessed a mind well stored with gene- 
ral knowledge, a personal acquaint- 
ance with the place and its inhabit- 
ants, experience of dangerous enter- 

rise, and the greatest firmness and 
intrepidity of character. 

He bas here laid before the publick 
a detailed account of his expedition ; 
and it will be found to contain an 
abundant store, both of information 
and entertainment. It is indeed one 
of the most interesting and curious 
volumes which modern times have 
preduced. It moreover contains a 
greatdeal of original matter, and more 
particularly in that portion which 
describes the African coast, from 
Mosambique to Cape Delgado, con- 
stituting the Portuguese settlements 
on the ern coast of Africa. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1816. 


The following is a brief outline of 
the course he pursued, and the places 
he visited. 

He first proceeded to Madeira, and 
thence to the Cape of Good Hope. At 
this place the traveller witites va- 
rious improvements introduced into 
that settlement by the English, On 
his arrival at Mosambique, he care- 
fully examined the scenery in its 
vicinity, and made different excur- 
sions by sea. The description of the 
manners of the Portuguese planters 
is curious and entertaining; but 
Mr. Salt also enters into a minute ac- 
count of the Mosambique settlements 
from a very early period. These are 
the subjects of the second chapter, 
which further describes the pirates 
of Madagascar, a most ferocious set 
of people, and the present state of the 
Portuguese, which is represented as 
decreasing in vigour and importance. 
This change of circumstances is im- 
puted by the Author in a great de- 
gree to the abolition of the Slave 
Trade by the English. 

The voyage along the coast from 
Mosambique to the Red Sea is suc- 
cinctly given io a nautical journal as 
far as Aden. The principal place 
seems to have been the island of Zan- 
zebar, the people of which are go- 
verned by a Sheik, and are Mahome- 
taus of Arab extraction. Mr. Salt 
upon many occasions controverts the 
statements of Bruce, and particularly 
with respect to what that traveller 
has said on the probability that Sofala 
was the Ophir of Solomon. 

Aden is well described at p. 106 et 
seq. where Mr. Salt was informed that 
Captain Rudland, his former fellow- 
traveller to Abyssinia, was stationed 
alt Mocha as agent to the East India 
Company. As time permitted, the 
Author made ap excursion to Lahadj, 
the capital of the country. It shouvid 
be observed, that no description 
of this place is to be found in any 
modern book of travels; and con- 
aqnony this part of the volume will 
be found to excite peculiar interest, 
as it certainly will communicate great 
amusement. 

The incidents relating to Mocha, 
the ravages of the Wahabee, and 
many incidents relating to Arabia, 
are vigorously and perspicuousiy 
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written; see pp. 121, &o. -The infa- 
mous conduct of the Nayib of Mas- 
souah, on the former visit of Mr. Salt 
to that place, is circumstantialiy de- 
tailed in Lord Valentia’s third vo- 
lume. The same conduct was re- 
peated with every aggravating cir- 
cumstance on the occasion of Mr. 
Salt’s second visit. 

Aware of the perfidy, avarice, and 
cruelty, which he might have to en- 
counter from the Nayib, the travel- 
ler had intended to prosecute his jour- 
ney to Abyssinia by the way of Am- 
phila, from which place he _inge- 
niously contrived to forward letters 
to the Ras Welled Selasse. But he 
here received intelligence from 
Pearce, whom he had left behind in 
Abyssinia, engaging to meet him in 
a given time at Massowa; to this 
place therefore he determined to pro- 
ceed. A large space is given in this 
portion of the work, to a descrip- 
tion of the Bay of Amphila, which is 
interesting in itself, and must necessa- 
rily be of great importance to future 
navigators in the Red Sea. On Mr. 
Salt’s arrival at Massouah, he was de- 
lighted to find his old fellow-traveller 
Pearce, whose person, language, and 
manners, were but little changed. 
With him, accompanied by the reti- 
nue sent along with him by the Ras, 
the travellers proceeded, first to Ar- 
keeko, and thence from the coast to 
Chelicut, the residence of the Ras. 
It onght not to be omitted, that this 
journey was not accomplished with- 
out many dangers and difficulties, 
from the rapacity, rudeness, and bar- 
barity of the tribes through whose 
districts the party were to pass. 

We are now arrived at the Eighth 
Chapter, and every Reader will be 
much pleased with its contents, of 
which Mr. Pearce’s narrative of the 
circumstances which took place in 
Abyssinia during bis residence in that 
country is not the least interesting 
portion. We have next a sketch of 
the prince (the Ras), his manners, 
character, and amusements: this is 
followed by some important iafor- 
mation obtained by Mr. Salt concern- 
ing Bruce, which he obtained from a 
learned Abyssinian of the name of 
Dofter Esther. This person re- 
sided at Gondar at the same time 
with Bruce, and frequeatly visited him. 
His account of our countryman is 
generally faveurable ; all that Bruce 





relates of himself, as being in high 
estimation at Gondar, as having cur- 
ed the child of Ras Michael and Eyto 
Corfa of the small-pox, that he was 
admired for his skill in horsemanship, 
with many other such particulars, is 
unquestionably true. It is, however, 
denied that he ever received any go- 
vernment at all, and that positively 
he never was Governor of Ras el 
Feel, the district where the source 
of the Nile exists; neither was Bruce 
present at the battles of Sebraxos; nor 
is his account of the * Living Feast” 
at all to be depended upon: but it is 
most certain that Balugani attended 
him in his expedition to the source 
of the Nile, though Bruce studiously 
conceals the fact. Other inconsisten- 
cies and inaccuracies of the Abyssi- 
nian traveller are pointed out, and it is 
seriously to be lamented, that vanity 
should induce so distinguished a cha- 
racter to deviate from sincerity and 
truth. Mr. Salt narrates the parti- 
culars of his journey on his return to 
Massowa with great spirit and much 
interest, interspersing in his journal 
many curious and important remarks 
on thestate ofart in Abyssinia, further 
observations concerning Axum, par- 
ticulars of Darfoor, the trade of Mas- 
sowa, antiquities, ruins, state of the 
country and manuvers of the people. 

The volume concludes with some 
account of the antient history of Abys- 
sinia, a list of the Sovereigns, the 
failure of the Portuguese, and the 
cause of it. 

The appendix contains some very 
curious and valuable papers ; among 
others, which every succeeding tra- 
veller must be thaukful for, vocabu- 
laries of the dialects spoken by dif- 
ferent tribes of the inhabitants of the 
coast of Africa. The plates and 
charts are very numerous, and admir- 
ably executed. Few works of modern 
times confer greater credit, as well 
on the Author himself, as on the 
spirit and liberality with which the 
Publishers have exerted themselves 
to produce a volume of equal ele- 
gance and splendour, 


2. Four Dissertations, Moral and Re- 
ligious, addressed to the Rising Gene- 
ration. I, On Covetousness. II. On 
Hypocrisy. III. On tke Prosperous 
Condition of Men in this World. IV. 
On Continuance in Well-doing. vo. 
pp.68. Longman & G.; and Nichols, 
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** THESE Dissertations, by a de- 
ceased Friend, addressed to the rising 
Generation, are now most respectfully 
offered to the Publick by the Editor; 
who sincerely hopes that they will pro- 
duce all the good effects which were cer- 
tainly intended and wished for by their 
original Author.” Preface. 


This little Volume cannot fail of be- 
ing a very acceptable gift to the pre- 
sent, as well as to “ the rising Gene- 
ration.” The “ Dissertations” would 
have formed admirable Discourses 
from the pulpit ; and, though we are 
not informed that the Author was a 
Clergyman, were probably intended 
for public delivery. They contain 
much highly commendable advice and 
instruction on the specific subjects of 
their several titles. 

As specimens of the manner and 
the language, we take one extract 
from the “ Discourse on Covetous- 
ness,” and another from that on 
“ Continuance in Well-doing.” 


* Let us suppose a person of the best 
disposition in all other respects, sober 
and pr ceable, decent and orderly, such 
as the young man in the Gospel, who 
from his infancy had been a punctual 
observer of what was written in the Law. 
It does not appear that he had any other 
vice besides that of Covetousness ; but 
this odidus ugly quality bad disfigured 
his whole character; this cold, frosty, 
spiritless passion, had benumbed his 
soul; it had starved every kind and 
tender affection; every social and friend- 
ly inclination it had killed. He is con- 
scious that all is not right with him; he 
asks advice of our Saviour, but has not 
the heart to follow it. He is anxious 
to be saved, ambitious to be a virtuous 
man, and eager to attain the rewards 
of Christian perfeetion, provided all this 
would-cost nothing. But he had great 

sessions, and these he mast resign ; 
e had valuable treasures, aud these he 
must no longer hide or hoard; but when 
commanded to sell all that he had by 
One whom he perceived to be invested 
with divine authority, it does net ap- 
pear, that he was willing to part with 
anything; for he staid no longer: no 
more questions did he ask, but went 
away sorrowful and dejected, 

** Qur Saviour’s reflexions on this 
curious occurrence are suitably solemn 
and striking, His expressions are so 
strong, that his Disciples were exceed- 
ingly amazed and terrified; not for 
themselves, we may be sure, for they 
were in no danger from the snares of 
riches ; all the little they possessed, they 
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had freely forsaken; but their humani- 
ty was alarmed; their benevolence made 
them anxious for the fate of others. 
Alas! say they, who then can be saved ? 
among so many rich as there always 
must be, who is there that has any 
chance for heaven? This, like some 
others, we have heard, is ‘ a hard say- 
ing.’ Jesus beheld them with an eye 
of pity; and the substance of his answer 
is entitled to our most serious attention. 
Let not the seeming severity of my say- 
ing fill your honest minds with vain 
fears ; or move you to doubt the justice 
and equity of God’s dealings. The dan- 
ger of riches is indeed as great as I have 
now represented it; but the grace of 
God is always both able and ready to 
supply the defects of human strength, 
Whatever, therefore, may be the temp- 
tations to avarice, of all vices the least 
natural, men may resist them if they 
will: there is no more necessity for a 
rich man to be covetous, than for a 
poor man to be fraudulent or discontent- 
ed: for poverty, too, hath its snares and 
temptations: ‘take heed and beware 
of these :’ mind the duties of your own 
station: there is none in which Charity 
may not be exerted: let yours appear 
in the free communication of those 
truths you have learned, of those trea- 
sures you have received from me. In- 
struct the ignorant, reform the vicious. 
Let the poor be taught patience and 
contentment from your example ; but 
from my authoritative admonitions, let 
the rich ‘take heed, and beware of 
Covetousness.’ ”’ 

“In every action which men engage 
in, sume point is proposed, as the object 
er end of such action: and to attain the 
end, we must have recourse to the 
means, whether we come to the know- 
ledge of them by obvious experience, by 
the natural use of our faculties, or by 
the help of revelation, In the use of 
these means we must persist, or abso- 
lutely drop our design, and quit all pre- 
tensions to success. Such is the order 
of nature: and no one is vain enough 
to expect that, for his convenience, this 
order should be changed or interrupted. 
Why then that of Providence? Yet he 
who ceases to put his trust in Christ, 
and to be virtuous, desists from the use 
of the only means which God bath ap- 
pointed for the attainment of salvation. 
And it is just as contrary to the order 
of Providence, that such a one should 
continue in the progress towards per- 
fection and happiness; as it is to the 
course. of Nature, that a. heavy body, 
should continue in its motion upwards 
after the force is spent by which, it was 
impelled. Virtue is that force, which, 

in 
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in conjunction with the Divine Grace, 
can alone carry us to the great end of 
our existence, in spite of all the resist- 
ance from without, and ail the obstruc- 
tion: from within. When this active 
principle is invigorated by a firm belief 
of the Truths revealed in the Gospel, 
the Christian, unretarded in his pro- 
gress, will press forwards towards the 
mark of his high calling. Eager, but 
not precipitate; resolute, but not rash, 
he will foliow the directions, and obey 
the orders of this great leader, let the 
duty be ever so trying, the discipline 
ever so severe. He will ‘ fight a good 
fight, he will finish his course, he will 
keep the faith;’ animated by that crown 
which is laid up for him, on account of 
those sincere, though imperfect services, 
whieh God will accept for the merits of 
our blessed Redeemer.”’ 


3. Jonah. The Seatonian Prize Poem 
Jor the Year 1815. By James W, 
Bellamy, 4. 4. of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, 8vo. pp. 28. Taylor and 
Hessey, 

4, Jonah, a Poem. By Edward Smed- 
ley, Jun. 8v0. pp-25. Murray. 


WITH honest pride, these two 
high-mettled coursers have entered 
the Parnassian race-ground; and so 
nearly passibus equis, that the um- 
pires, we believe, had some difficulty 
in awarding the meed of merit. Mr. 
Bellamy’s Poem, however, obtained 
the honourable distinction ; and 
*¢ Smedley has laurels enough of his own.” 


After the Seatonian triumphs of 
two years, Mr. Smedley has an abun- 
dant consolation, for the present dis- 
appointment, in the superior Prize be 
has since obtained at the altar of 
Hymen (see our present Month’s List 
of Marriages, p. 82.) 

From the peculiar circumstances 
under which these Poems now appear, 
it would be impertinent in us to say 
one word on the merits of either; 
but we shall enable our Readers to 
form their own judgment, by extract- 
ing the opening and conclusion of 
both. Mr’ Bellamy is of course en- 
titled to precedence. 

Calm sunk the cloudless sun; day’s 

parting beam [stream ; 
Trembled awhile on Jordan’s hallow’d 
Soft Play the fading light, and linger’d 
sti ‘ 
On the grey top of Tabor’s rugged hill : 
When, fou his home, by uaen charm 
endear’d, [rear’d, 
Where anxious love his earliest youth had 
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In thoughtful silence Jonah bent his 
way, to stray ; 
O’er Pre paths, and nee oes 
To watch the soften’d tints that deck’d 
the sky, [eye.” 
Dear as Hope’s visions to the raptur’ 
Tord of all Power and Might! whose 
plastic band (spann’d; 
Built worlds on worlds, and all creation 
Prompt at whose word the winged whirl- 
winds fly, 
And the red bolt fulfils its destiny; 
Who shall reprove with noisy babblings 
vain [less reign ? 
The righteous judgments of Thy bound- 
Hence, cbild of Pride, with specious 
reason blind, {Mind; 
Nor sean the purpose of the Eternal 
Blame not the arm that spares the pro- 
strate foe, 
Nor deal Heaven’s vengeance round, and 
chide the tardy blow. 
God of all Love! where’er Eve's silver 
star [wandering car,— 
Rears her pale crest, and guides her 
Where’er the day-spring visits from on 
high 
The heart insensible, the darken’d eye,— 
Thine be the incense of each grateful 
shrine, [Thine. 
And all the praise of love unequalled— 
Low at Thy Throne, let Earth’s frail 
children bend, 
And hail Thee, Lord, their Father and 


their Friend. r 
And chief may we, illum’d by Mercy’s 
rays, [of praise. 


From thousand temples swell.the bymn 

Teach us to tread, forgiving and. for- 
given, [beaven; 

The path of life, and wait the joys of 

Haven’d at last, where loveliest pro- 
spects rise, 

Our home of promised rest, our Eden in 
the skies.” 


Mr. Smedley’s Poem is thus maa- 
fuily introduced to the publick : 


“ The Examiners ef the Seatonian 
Prize Poems for the present year ad- 
judged the Prize te another poem, but, 
by a paragraph in the Cambridge Chro- 
nicle, requested the writer of the fol- 
lowing rejected lines to publish them. 
He has thought it necessary to preface 
them with this short notice, that he may 
not be suspected to have made an appeal 
from the decision of his judges; for, 
however he may feel that he could have 
given a willing farewell to the Seatonian 
Muses with a better grace than be has 
received his dismissal from, their ser- 
vice, he knows that it is worse than 
useless to quarrel with those who have 
been kind, because they cease to be 
constant, 


“ The 
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“ The Poem commences with the de- 
struction of Nineveh, as predicted by 
Nahum, Zephaniah, and Jonah ; from 
this a transition is made to the story of 
the latter Prophet ; which, after a brief 
and rapid narrative, is considered as a 
typical representation of the entomb- 
ment of Christ, a part of our Saviour’s 
history which Klopstock has treated 
differently.” 


*¢ Woe to the bloody and adulterous 
aeen, 

The harlot Ashur with ber careless mien! 

Woe to thee, Queen of waters! though 
the tide 

Of lordly Tigris gird thy crested pride ; 
On the bright surface of its shifting wave 
Though glance thy bulwarks powerful to 


save ; 
And far as eye can reach the embattled 
length [strength ; 


Of tower and rampart frown in seemly 
Woe to thee, mighty city! for the day 
is come when all thy might shall pass 


away ; 

A day of clouds and darkness! when the 
Lord {sword,” 

Bares his uplifted arm, and girds his 

~——** He for whom they mourn’d had 

gain’d 

The limit of this Being, and remain’d 

In that unknown, which never mortal 
eye 

Sees ta it cleses on mortality. 

Three days his body slept, and the cold 

b 


tom 
Held him within it’s fearful bed of gloom. 
Death hover’d over him, but on his face 
The foulness of his touch could leave no 
trace, 
Nor did his body see corruption; there 
Sate living freshness, and the tranquil 


air 

Of a light slumber, when high visions fill 

The fancy, and exalt to Heaven the will; 

As if embalm’d by his divinity, 

When death began his body ceas’d to die ; 

And when his earthly Nature did not 
dwell 

Within, the unearthly purified the shell ; 

Adorn’d it for his triumph, and resum’¢ 

The veil of flesh more holy since en- 
tomb’d. 

The third day comes—Oh! not with- 

in the grave - 

Look for his body who has died to save : 

Seek not in earth the immortal flesh 
whieh holds 

A Spirit as immortal in its folds. 

Won is the Paradise to Sin refus’d ; 

The bruised heel the venom'd head ‘has 
bruis’d ; 

Gain’d is the victory now, the battle 


done ; 
To us the living and the dead are one, 
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Lo! on the ruins of the first there stands 
A noble temple, fashion’d without hands ; 
And, blazon’d on its everlasting shrine, 
Beams to our eyes the Prophet Jonah'’s 
sign.” 
To both the Poems are appended a 
few explanatory and critical Notes. 


5. The Veils; or, The Triumph of Con- 
stancy. dA Poem, in Six Books. By 
Miss Porden. @vo. pp. 290. Murray. 
THE young Author of this Poem 

is the daughter of Mr. Porden, an 

eminent architect, a scholar, and a 

gentleman of universal information. 

The great attention be has paid to 

the education of his daughter, is dis- 

pages in every page and almost every 
ine of the work now before us. 

From an advertisement at the head 

of the Poem, we find that the young 

lady considers herself as a pupil ef 
the Royal Lnstitution, having attend. 
the Lectures given in Albemarle 
street, by Sir Humphrey Davy, Mr, 
Brand, Dr. Roget, Sir James Ed. 
ward Smith, and other eminent Lec- 
turers: that she profited by attend- 
ing such masters, will be seen by the 
account which we shall give of the 
machinery she has employed iw the 
construction of her Poem, and of 
the different personages which she has 
brought forward to support, em- 
bellish, and give sufficient strength 
to the columas which support ~ 
edifice. The occasion of the Peem, 
as Miss Porden informs us, was, sim- 
Pie _ber losing her veil by a gust 
of wind: from this most trifling eir- 
cumstance, she bas introduced three 
ladies of a perfect beauty, who 
by different means have also lost 
their veils; and, with the help of 
magic, those veils are conveyed, one 
to the centre of the earth, another 
to the bottom of sea, and the third 
to the middle of the boiling; streams 
of lava at the bottom of Stromboli. 

To recover these veils, the three 

ladies and their knights, assisted 

Ariel the priace of the syiphs, vis 

those subterraneous regions, and 

course observe in their way. all the 
principal phanomena of Nature ia the 
aforesaid elements, viz. Earth, Sea, 

Air, and Fire; and consequeatly their 

remarks and memoranda become a 

kind of syllabus to the young reader, 

affording both information andam 
ment, " 

In 
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Informing the plan of her Poem, 
this young Author declares, that she 
had in view the Rosicrusian doctrine, 
which peoples each of the four ele- 
ments with a peculiar class of spirits ; 
aad, following the examples of Pope 
and Darwin, she has given to those 
ideal substances the same passions 
and virtues which Homer and Virgil 
gave to their heroes. In the perso- 
nifying of Metals aud Minerals, she 
has taken her names from the Greek 
language ; a circumstauce which not 
only gives some trouble to theReader, 
but also throws some harshness in 
the versification: as this, however, 
could not be easily avoided, without 
encountering greater difficulties, we 
must not blame a young female au- 
thor for her knowledge of a lan- 
guage which justly claims our ho- 
mage when adorned with the canopy 
of a scholastic wig. 

The first book 1s called The Castle ; 
and serves as an introduction to the 
five remaining. Henry and Mary are 
travelling by night, and come to an 
old enchanted castle, where they ap- 
ply for a night’s lodging; they are 
admitted; on condition that the 
knight, in conjunction with two 
others who have been received be- 
fore him, will engage to watch the 
outside of the castle during the re- 
mainder of the night, being allowed 
previously to recruit his strength by 
food and wine. Henry agrees to that 
condition, and pariakes of a ban- 
quet with the two other knights and 
their ladies. The banquet being ovér, 
Henry with Alfred and Alphonso (the 
two knights arrived before him) per- 
form their promise, and march out- 
side of the castle to — the morn- 
ing watch. The three ladies being 
left with the lord of the castle, he 
requests of them to inform him how 
they all three came to be so late at 
night, and apparently equally sad 
and distressed. The ladies cundescend 
to relate their adventures, and Maria 
begins: but we musi not deprive our 
Reailers of the pleasure which we are 
sure they will find in the perusal of 
these prettily told tales in the Poem 
itself ; we shall only, to give a spe- 
cimen of the poetical talents of Miss 
Porden, submit the following passage 
from the first tale. The gnome wants 
to persuade Maria to follow him, 
and thus contrasts the pleasures 
of his subterranean realms, with 
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those which were more familiar to 
Maria: 
«* What tho’ thou quit the sun’s en- 
livening ray, [day’ ; 
And ¢ the warm precincts of the cheerful 
The feather’d songsters, truits, and fra- 
grant flowers, [hours, 
And dear companions of thy social 
Yet deem not my extended realms be- 
low, [woe ; 
The constant haunt of horror, gloom, and 
The light of Heaven our quenchless 
lamps supply, 
Our vaults re-echo to the sounds of joy, 
To festive songs my Gnomes attune the 
lyre, [spire 5 
And captive Sylphs the dulcet flute in- 
To grace my court assembled thousands 
shine, 
Approved in valour, or of ¢harms divine; 
Those fading flowers no more shall bind 
thy brow, [glow ; 
But in their stead a diamond circlet 
Art’s magic hand, at thy command shall 
spread, [mead, 
With gems in flowery guise, the emerald 
Bid vales descend, or lofty hills arise, 
And mimic suns adorn the sapphire 
skies.” 

The two other ladies’ tales are told 
in a way that excludes the uniformity 
which one might expect to find in a 
thrice-told history, and Leonora iu the 
third tale was in the wrong to say, 


“I fear my story of another Veil 
Will prove the tedium of a thrice-told 
tale.” 


The Second Book is called The 
Earth. Albruno, who is the same 
personage as the lord of the en- 
chanted castle, fights with Henry, and 
feigns to be wounded: Henry goes 
to his assistance, to draw the weapon 
from his side, at which moment, the 
treacherous Gnome with gigantic 
arms seizes him, and carries him away 
into the centre of his dominions, 
where he binds him in adamant chains. 
Albruno then calls his subjects, and 
consults them opon continuing the 
war with Pyros, the prince of Fire, 
Marino, the king of all aquatic tribes, 
and the Sylphs. Here we find a 
sag number of notes upon mivera- 
ogy, which must prove attractive and 
entertaining to young persons desir- 
ous of knowing the chemical pro- 
perties of Minerals: they are pre- 
sented to the Reader with great abi- 
lity; and shew, inthe young Author, 
a thorough knowledge of the che- 
mical processes, which are Properly. 
explained both in the notes append- 
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ant to the Poem and in the Poem 
itself. 

Chrysos (gold) is the first who 
speaks, and gives a moderate advice: 
and next to him Oreichalcon, 


« Whose pleasing arts his inward treach- 
ery hide ; 

Like radiant Chrysos in his garb and 
face, 

But differing far in merit, and in race, 

His spirit proud would regal honours 

* claim, 
As tho’ of Chrysos’ antient line he came.” 


He pretends himself equal to his 
master, Gold; and the speciousness 01 
his arguments is very finely expressed 
in the followivg lines: 
«¢ Dejected then, he shunn’d the scenes 
of strife, [ful life ; 
Ia courts and temples pass’d his peace- 
While I, in every chance of warfare 
tried, {narch’s side, 
Have fought, unwearied, by my Mo- 
And oft my buckler, from his threatened 
head [chant blade.” 
Has turn’d the dart, and fvil’d the tren- 


The flattery of an old Courtier 
giving bad advice to his master is 
also admirably traced : 

“ *Tis for the coward, treacherous, 

cold, or weak, [speak ; 
Of caution, danger, doubt, defence, to 
Lord uf a thousand hosts, a thousand 
lands, [mands, 
This bolder plan our martial prince de- 
This, while his prudence gives it strength 
and weight, [state.” 
Shall add new glories to our prosperous 


After having prevailed upon Al- 
bruno to follow his advice, Oreichal- 
con goes secretly to Pyros, betrays 
his master, and demands for the price 
of his treachery Chrysos’s throne : 

*< But Pyros thro’ the flimsy veil descried 
All that ambition lurking strove to hide, 
And plann’d (distrustful of a traitor’s 

aid) [tray?d.”” 
To crush him with the monarch he be- 

The different battles which now 
take place are well described ; and, if 
we could spare more room, we would 
transcribe: Albruno’s speech before the 
battle, as a specimen of Miss Porden’s 
subtlety in the art of haranguing: 
but we rather wish to draw the atten- 
tion of the Reader to the various 
mysteries of Nature, which are so 
succinctly and so ably explained boih 
ig this part of the Poem, and in the 
notes. 

The Third Book, or The Escape, 
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begins by the delivery of Henry 
through the agency of the faithful 
Ariel, who shews to him all the 
richness of Albruno’s palace: they 
come toa secret chamber, where, in a 
casket chained, and covered with 
glass, they see the Veil, which Hear 

was going to seize, when the Sylp 

reprimanded him thus : 


« Desist, mad youth, nor thus destruc- 
tion dare! 

Fix’d by Albruno’s power, this casket 
stands, 

Nor moves, nor opens at another’s hands; 

While toucu’d by hidden springs, his 
snares surprize [fatal prize. 

The unconscious wretch who seeks the 

Yet had its loss fulfill’d our bold design, 

Or fraud, or force, had borne it from the 
mine ; 

But know, the casket, from his reach 
convey'd, [maid, 

Frees not the promise of the hapless 

Himself alone, tho’ gain’d by fraud his 

wer, 
Must yield Maria, and the Veil restore.” 


The formation and explosion of a 
Volcano is admirably described in the 
following lines : 

* Still as they fight, they seem in 

height to grow, 
And whelm with deadlier weight the 
prostrate fue ; 
Their forms dilated to gigantic size, 
High o’er the field the bold Hydidz rise, 
Bear in their arms their mangled foes 
aloof, 
And bur! with fury at the vaulted roof; 
Confused and press’d,they fight and strug- 
gle there, [of air : 
So near, their shouts disturb'd the powers 
In vain the concave with their force ex- 
pands, (mands. 
Their growing bulk a wider field de- 
At length the ribs of solid rock give way! 
They force a passage to the realms of 
day.”’ 

In the mean while Alfred and Alon- 
zo were guarding the outside of the 
Castle ; aud the Lord Magician sent 
to Alfred, under the form of Mitanda, 
the false Lymnoria, but she could 
not persuade him to follow her. The 
Magician himself afterwards fights 
with Alonzo ; and, upou his bein 
thrown down, the Castle falls; 
the ladies find themselyes at liberty, 
and begin ‘‘to hail the sudden flash 
of purple day.” Ariel comes to their, 
assistance, and advises them not to 
fear. A nymph is coming from the 
bottom of the sea, to take Miranda 
to Marino's court ; her name is’ Mar- 
guerila, 
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guerita, which signifies a pearl ; and 
this brings us to the Fourth Book, 
called The Sea. 

The same ability which has been 
displayed in bringing into the preced- 
ing book the principal phenomena of 
Mineralogy, assists us in taking a view 
of the rarest aquatic plants and sea 
weeds, as well as of the principal eccen- 
tricities of Conchology. Unfortunately 
Miranda found out too late, that the 
false Ly mnoria, the jealous wife of Ma- 
rino, had deccived her. The true Mar- 
guerita, however, comes, and takes 
Alfred with ber. We tavenot time to 
follow their descent, or to point out 
a great many passages which would 
shew to great advantage the uncom- 
mon talents of Miss Porden; we can- 
not, however, resist transcribing her 
most exquisite description of the Nor- 
thern Seas: 


* Where their long course the months 
in darkness roll, 
And fogs eternal shroud the frozen pole ; 
Those seas where endless wastes of snow 
appear, 
And alps of ice increase with every year. 
Where the red lights that quiver in the 
sky, (ply, 
For half his course, the absent sun sup- 
Till, from Antarctic climes, be turns 
again, [reign ; 
And smiling Summer takes his rapid 
As touch’d by magic hand, the realms 
around [ground. 
Burstinto bloom, and flowers conceal the 
Where late the Lapland boor, in caves 
reclin’d, 
Fled the stern rigour of the winter wind, 
Or to his sledge, with thongs securely 
nd, [ground, 
Urg’d his fleet rein-deer o’er the frozen 
Which scarce of moss its scanty pittance 
gave, [wave, 
Now fruits expand, and yellow harvests 
In countless boats the busy seamen sail, 
Entrap the seal, or wound the unwieldy 
whale. 
Not, like our isle, with soft transition 
blest, [zest, 
Where gradual beauties gain a higher 
Where with delight, we watch the open- 


ing flowers, [showers ; ° 


And the soft influence of the vernal 
The expanding fruits in size and flavour 
grow, low ; 
Tilltheir bright rinds with ripening lustre 
Or when the trees in richer livery clad, 
Of gold and crimson spread their mingled 
shade, 
Their charms increasing in their slow 
decay— [away ; 
There, soon matur’d, as soon they fade 


Like the bright rainbow in a summer 
sky, {and die!” 
They rise, they bloom, they ripen, fade, 


Alfred finds his Miranda in the 
grotto where Lymnoria has impri- 
soned her. With his talisman, he res- 
cues her, but is himself ineapable of 
getting out of her prison. Here we 
must recommend the attention of our 
Readers to the formation of the Coral 
istands, before they enter the Fifth 
Book, called Stromboli. 

In this Book an accurate descrip- 
tion is given of Stromboli and ad- 
joining places; which description is 
taken from the Abbé Spallanzani. Leo- 
nora descends into the fiery regions, 
assisted by the wife of Pyros, who 
sends ber a robe to preserve her from 
bemg burnt. Alonzo reaches the 
same regions; and this Book ends by 
Henry’s forcing the spirit ef Fire to 
give up the Veil to ieee, and re- 
store Leonora to him. This Book 
abounds in notes which will prove 
equally amusing and instructive to 
young people. 

The Sixth and last Book is called 
The Restoration. This Book, both 
for the rapidity of description, aad 
the real importance of the matters 
it contains, enables us to pronounce 
that Miss Porden, with half the scien- 
tific knowledge which pervades the 
whole of her Poem, and the facility 
displayed in her versification, would 
still be entitled to our most unfeigned 
admiration. The faithful Ariel con- 
ducts Maria through the air, and 
alights at the entrance of the most 
famous silver mine of Salseberist. 
At the mouth of the mine, Ariel calls 
for a guide, and an ugly Gnome 
brings up a bark in which they de- 
scend. An elegant and faithful de- 
scription of that mine is given, with 
the assistance of Bomare. 

The phenomenon of fire-damp is 
accurately described in these lines : 


*« But watchful Ariel shudder’d here 

to view 

Each yellow flame decay in livid hue, 

And heard the thrilling sbriek of woe 
and fear, (near, 

That told the mine’s malignant demon 

Those fading flames attest his baleful 
breath, 

Down sink the Gnomes, or fly the im- 
pending death, 

Or stand prepared again in native night 

To shroud the realm, and mock the de- 
mon’s sight. 


The 
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The evil Spirit came—o’er Ariel’s head, 

A snowy film, his floating form, was 
spread ;. 

The watchful Sylph his powerful arms 
expands, [his bands.’’ 

Seiz’d the foul Sprite, and:crush’d him in 

Maria reaches Albruno’s palace; he 
is forted by Henry to restore the 
Veil; Henry drops his mortal dress, 
and is found to be ~ » -Iph of the name 
of Auretio, whose functions ov the 
earth are, 

“« Nor yet our sole etoploy to guide on 

high ca® sky, 
The radiant orbs that gem the evening 
In vacant air the mimic syns to form, 
Ride the bright sun-beam, or the rapid 

‘storm. assy 
Qur gentler ministry, with soft controul, 
in virtue’s path directs the female soul; 
Unseen, we whisper in the ear of youth, 
The golden rules of honour, wisdom, 

* — truth,”— 

Ariel brings. Amiantha to Albruno, 
releases Maria and the three knights: 
then he proclaims peace.. Maria is 
given to Aurelio, Miranda to Alfred, 
and Leonora to Alonzo. 


6... Maternal Solicitude* for a Daygh- 
ter’s best Interesis. By Mrs. Taylor, 
of Ongat, Taylor and Hessey. pp, 160. 
WE are informed by ab 4d vertise- 

ment to this little work that 
“A parent who, from increasing in- 

firmities, found it difficult frequently 
to converse with her child, adopted this 

‘method of conveying instruction, and 

_of presenting’ the fruits of experience 

to ah inexperienced mind.” . 
Iris given in the form of serious 

Essays on Religious Subjects, which, 

untinctured by fanaticism or gloom, 

reflect equal credit onthe heart aud 
head of the writer. 


. Religious. Tracts, for the Use and 
: Benefit of the City of London Lying- 
in Hospital: consisting of, \. An Ad- 
dress, or Charge.. 2. A Devotional 
Exercise. 3, Security of a Christian's 
Hope. 4. Consolations in Affliction. 
To which gre now suljoined, 5. Christian 
Statutes. Collected and revised by 
A. H. Sold at the Hospital. pp. 284. 
THE benevolent Justitution, for 
the benefit of which this little Work 
is sold; is well known to the publick 
in general: the immediate objects of 
its relief are thus described in the 
Introduction : 
. Those. for whom this establisb- 
ment, thus claims pre-eminence, are the 
Gent. Mac. January, 1816. 
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wives of industrious mechanics, who have 
brought the arts of England to their 
present splendour, refinement, and per- 
fection; they are also the wives of soldiers 
and seamen, whose personal vigour and 
inborn native courage have added un- 
sullied glory to the monarch’s crown, 
solid union tobis people, and unrivalled 
hovour to themselves, whose personal 
valour has saved and defended their 
country! They are moreover the wives 
of men who have been visited with mis- 
fortune, and bave sunk from prosperous 
stations; ef men who have pined in sick- 
ness, and have been lost in poverty; and 
many of them are the widows of those 
who have fallen in their country’s cause!” 

The Tracts consist of well-selected 
passages from the New Testament ; 
with suitable Prayers for the Insti- 
tution. 


8. The Speech of Charles Phillips, Esg. 
Barrister, as delivered by himin t 
Court of Common Pleas, Dublin, in 
the Case of Guthrie versus Sterne, for 
Adultery. With the original Intro- 
duction considerably enlarged, and with 
Remarks upon a recent Critique in the 
Edinburgh Review. By the Rev. Henry 
G, White, A.M. The Third Edition. 
Sve. pp. 34, Asperne. 

THE Publick are much indebted 
to Brother Asperne for this genuine 
publication. We are not surprized 
to find that two Editions of it have 
rapidly been sold. The excellent 
lutroduction is now avowed hy ap 
emineni Divine, who is himself ah 
Orator of no ordinary celebrity ; and 
it is considerably enlarged by some 
acute remarks on a critiqve in the 
Edinburgh Review, which, in Mr, 
White's opinion, * does much injus- 
tice both to the Speech and to the 
Speaker.” 

The Reverend Editor concludes his 
rewarks on Mr. Phillips's Speech ia 
the following forcible language: 

“In giving publicity, through every 
possible medium, to this Speech, a very 
essential service is rendered to every 
community; and by presenting it te the 
publiek in the present form, we trust that 
we are performing a duty which every con- 
siderate mind will readily acknowledge. 
— The Speech itself, ‘turbrillianey of 
eloquence, for substance of saitiment, 
and for intrinsic excellence in every qua- 
lification that can make it effective of 
the best of purposes+that of holding up 
to general execration the abomination 
which it delineates, stands unequalled 
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among the noblest efforts of the British 
bar! It is a Speech that ought to be 
read in every Family-circle throughout 
the land. The Parent, the Child, the 
Husband, the Wife, will find in it the 
purest lesson of just reasoning, upon 
one of the most hateful delinquencies 
that can implicate their relative com- 
forts, or their personal satisfaction. May 
it make upon every Reader its due im- 
pression! May it confirm every virtu- 
ous’ resolve, and restrain every vicious 
inclination! May it instruct the mind, 
and fortify the heart! May it induce an 
indelible hatred of the crime, a just ab- 
horrencee of the criminal, and an undevi- 
ating fortitude of pious and moral inte- 
grity! Ifsuch be the consequences of its 
perusal, we shall think ourselves ade- 
quately remunerated in our views and 
amply justified in reprinting it. 
H. G, Waite.” 


9. Bertram; a@ Poetical Tale, in 
Four Cantos. By Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Bart. K.J. M.P. Printed at the 
private press at Lee Priory. 8vo. pp. 68. 


WHEN any work, which from its 
nature aspires (whether justly or un- 
justly) to the attention of the gene- 
ral reader, makes its appearance only 
through the limited impression of 
PRIVATE PRESS; it may perhaps be 
giving it a chauce, which it would 
not otherwise have, to produce a spe- 
cimen of its contents through the 
medium of a publication sv exten- 
sive in its circulation as the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. In the present 
month there bas issued from the pri- 
vate press at Lee Priory, a Poetical 
Tale, in Four Cantos, entitled Bra- 
tram, by Sir Egerton Brydges, an 
author, who, though he has fur 30 
years been a writer and publisher of 
poetry, has never hitherto produced 
any leng composition in verse. 

This Poem is a Narrative, appa- 
rently of a fictitious story, in five-feet 
coupiets, composed rather with the 
regwarity of construction of Dryden's 
Fables, than in the fashion va- 
riety of metre, which many may 
think more attractive, but to which 
a liberal and enlightened Critic will 
never exclusively confine his appro- 
bation. 

The Poem opens with an inquiry 
into the cause of the deep gloom 
displayed in the countenance of the 


Hero of the tale. This draws forth 


his history, commencing with his 
childhood. 


“In his fifth year his father lost his 
life, 
Cover’d with honours, in a glorious strife. 
Then from his infant smiles a vain relief 
His mother sought, and clos’d in death 


her grief. 
Too young to know the Joss his fate had 
given, [riven ; 


Not yet his heart with lonely pangs was 

But morning rose upon his boyish sports, 

And still the live-long day the light he 
courts ; 

Rays of the sun, or shadows of the cloud, 

Alike to him with pleasures are endow’d: 

He basks in sunshine on the flowery 


grass ; 
Within the hall, with armour loaded, 
Those hours the frowning elements em- 
ploy, [ing joy. 
In sehemes less full of zephyr-breath- 
To tive, to breathe, to feel the genial 
glow [flow, 
Of health through every vein in currents 
Oft was calm bliss, and oft was extacy ; 
And oft would rapture kindle in the eye, 
And often on the lips in half-form’d ae- 
cents die! 
A thousand airy castles he would build, 
With day-dreams half his childish hours 
were fill’d ; [bright were still’d.”’ 
Ill humours, if they cross’d, with visions 
As he grew to manhood, a wild 
ambition grew with him: but his 
hopes and spirits were soon clouded 
by the effects of a want of economy, 
which accumulated great debts upon 
his ancient patrimony. To fly from 
his uneasiness, he engaged in mili- 
tary enterprizes abroad ; and amongst 
his companions formed a particular 
friendship with Norville, a young 
man of excellent qualities, but of a 
calmer temper and more sober judg- 
ment than himself, who seemed re~ 
served to him only on one subject, 
which appeared to be some secret 
attachment. After some time of lej- 
sure and idleness in their campaigns, 
a battle eusued : 
** Three days and nights did now the 
battle rave, [grave ; 


‘And thousands fell, but found no covering 


When Bertram dropp’d with many a 

ghastly wound, (ground! 

And senseless lay upon the blood-stain’d 

Norville, who long with luckier fate had 

fought, [rade sought, 

Now with vain care his long-lov’d com- 

Too-sure his friend bad fall’n among the 
slain—— &c.” 

* Lock’d in the arms of death that vi- 

gorous form, {to warm) 


(No pulse that once o’erflowing breast 

Unconscious lies amid'the vulgar crew, 

With not a tear that pallid cheek to =. 
An 
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And not a hand to throw a mantle round, 
And not a flower to consecrate the 
ground,”’ 

The Second Canto opens with the 
tief of Norville: his return home; 
is marriage to Lucasta, the object 

of his secret love ; and his rejoining 
the army accompanied by his wife ; 
soon after which he hears some ti- 
dings of Bertram, as if he was still 
alive, and in captivity. Various let- 
ters and messengers were sent in 
search of him without success: when 
it was resolved that Lucasta herself 
should vadertake the perilous task. 
After ion - journeying, she heard some 
tidings of vim in the gaol of a dis- 
tant fortre. ; to which, by great cau- 
tion and inge. uity, by tampering with 
the gaoler’s daughter, she got access. 
This daughter had fallen in love with 
the Hero, and was at once jealous 
and vain of him. A series of inte- 
resting descriptions, incidents, and 
dialogues, ensues. 

The Third Canto commences with 
the escape of Bertram and Lucasta 
from the fortress; and is filled up 
with all the various affecting cir- 
cumstances of their flight, in which 
the virtuous sufferings of the amiable 
and lovely Lucasta are strongly pour- 
trayed,; as well as fhe awe of her 
goodness, which one the im- 
petuous aod not totally pure feelings 
of her companion. 

The Fourth and last Canto begins 
with a description of Norville, over- 
come with grief, love, and jealousy, 
for the long-protracted absence of 
Lucasta; and commencing a journey 
iv search of her in a state of distrac- 
tion. Meanwhile Lucasta, after es- 
caping from adreadful storm, finds 
refage with ber companion in a lone 
cottage; where, exhausted with fa- 
tigue, she falls asleep over the pea- 
sant’s fire. It was a oe and in this 
situation, Bertram, looking at her 
beautiful form, while sleeping, in 
miogled gratitude and admiration, 
seized her hand, avd printed on it 
an unhallowed kiss. At that instant, 
a dreadful sound, ‘ half-scream, half- 
groan,” burst through the broken 
casement; and in a moment there 
darted through the door a maniac 
form, with a sword in his band, which 
he was driving at Bertram, when Lu- 
casta, awakened, endeavoured to turn 
it aside, and received the fatal in- 
strument in her owa bosom. 
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“ A faint sigh from her quivering lips 
was given, [heaven.” 
And at that sigh her soul went forth to 
Norville, half-brought to his senses 
by the sight of her blood, rushed out 
of the cottage, and almost instantly 
fell upon his own sword. Bertram, 
after some time, returns to bis patri- 
mopial abode; but never can erase 
the grief of these misfortunes from 
his heart or his fancy; and this is the 
real cause of his gloom, which nei- 
ther the gifts of genius, rank, birth, 
possessions, nor numerous virtues, 
can overcome. To this effect the 
Poem ends: 
** Wonder no more, whate’er the out- 
ward show, 
If dwells within unconquerable woe! 
Not to the rich is happiness assign’d, 
Not to the high belongs the peaceful 
mind ; 
Not by the gifts of genius or of frame, 
The shrines of Bliss preserve the inward 


flame ! 
Not Talent, Beauty, Station, Wealth, or 
Birth [earth.”’ 


Not Virtue’s self, can shield from woe on 


The Poem consists of about 1100 
lines. Perhaps, of all the essentials, 
the story is the least important: it 
is rather in the manner of treating it, 
in the imagery, sentiments, and dic- 
tion, than the events, that the attrac- 
tion lies; and the latter may be most 
improbable in their combination, and 
yet supply the foundation of the most 
exquisite poetry; as almost every 
page of Shakespeare and others of 
our old writers proves. If, therefore, 
this story should be thought impro- 
bable, it will go but a little way in 
determining the merits of this compo- 
sition. The praise to which it as- 
pires is evidently that of simplicity, 
vigour, and ehasteness; the Author 
is content with the energy and inte- 
rest of natural feelings, and seeks af- 
ter no ambitious ornaments, or remote 
and artificial beauties; there is no- 
thing of the ornaie style of poetry; and 
bis diction only differs from prose, as 
bis thoughts are more animated and 
impassioned. The Poet, who lives ia 
a late age of literature, and is famiiar 
with the works of all the most emi- 
nent who have gone before him, 
must, whatever be his originality, 
have drawn involuntarily jae imper- 
ceptibly many of the materials of bis 
style — _ ranean, 7 is 
true of Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray 

Collies 
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Collins, Beattie, Cowper, Burns, and 
every other eminent Poet. It is the ser- 
vile echo of some single master, which 
betrays the mean and deficient ge- 
nius. This will hardly be imputed to 
the present Author, who evidently 
seeks only toexpress his owa thoughts 
in the best words which in the heat 
of the moment present themselves to 
him. By some it will be objected, 
that this style betrays too little of 
the “ lime labor,” whilé the Author 
will contend: that much of the raci- 
ness and vigour of a glowing style 
is lost by the cold application -of 
after-polish. 

The fame of a Poet is a perilous 
ambition, When the present Author 
became a candidate for it, more than 
30 years ago, it was saidin the 55th 
volume of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
that Themis, to whom his profes- 
sional studies appeared to be dedica- 
ted, wasa jealous mistress, who would 
allow no rival in her affections,—as 


had been experienced by Charles 


Yorke, Blackstone, and many others, 
who were disposed to make occasion- 
al sacrifices at the shrines of the 
Muses. The truth is, perhaps, that 
he iw whom this passion is pure and 
natural, and free from all factitious 
hest, cannot subdue it, It mingles 
with all his daily occupations, and 
ali his dreams by night. It clothes 
every object in its owa hues; and you 
must give him new eyes, new ears, 
and a new heart, before you can ex- 
lirpate it. You cannot make a sen- 
sitive bosom calleus; and faculties 
Hlumined by imagination, dull. The 
eommuniecation of the abundance with 
which the soul is swelling, may be 
with-heid; but it will probably burst 
and overset the sad depository in 
which it is at -work. 

It may fairly be contended, that 
whoever delincaies the unaffected feel- 
ings and movements of a rich, culti- 
vated, and tender mind, can scarcely 
fail 10 produce an interesting and 
instructive composition. ** The lan- 
guage of the heart,” as Pope ob- 
served of Cowley, is sure to com- 
mand attention, and impart pleasure. 
Some of those who know the variety 
of the present Author's avocations 
and pursuits, will be apt to suspect 
that he has little leisure for the 
Muse, and might perhaps be better 
employed in sone Antiquarian dis- 
cussion, or Bibliographical disco- 


very: oa the other hand, perhaps it 
may appear that in these dry employ- 
ments he is somewhat out of his ele- 
ment: that his native walk is in the 
fields of fancy ; and that the tempera- 
ment in which he is most fitted to 
live is ardent, tremulous, and even 
feverish. To account for a public 
race of 30 years in which he has done 
‘so little iu this way, we must look 
into the history of his life: but, this 
would be to tear open private wounds, 
and discuss a chequered and affecting 
story, which delicacy and many other 
considerations forbid. 


10.  Britton’s History and Antiquities 


of the Gathedral Church of Salisbury. 
(Continued from our last Volume, p.538.) 

THE Second Chapter is devoted 
to “the Ecclesiastical Foundation, 
and commencement of the new Ca- 
thedral at Salisbury; with acevunts 
of the affairs of the Church, and of 
twelve Bishops who successively oc- 
cupiéd the episcopal chair during the 
thirteenth century, and under the 
reigns of King Henry Ill. and Ed- 
ward I,” 

The Prelacy of Richard Poore, 
brother of the last-named bishop, is 
singularly eventful: not only a new 
Cathedral, but a new City, rese un- 
der his fostering auspices. The ce- 
remonials attendant on laying the 
foundation of the holy-edifice, which 
took place on the 20th of April, 
1220; the consecration of the «Al- 
tars previous to the:first celebration 
of Divine service, and the costly of- 
ferings of the King, and other dis- 
tinguished personages; together with 
the Royal Charter, “confirming to 
the new Church all the liberties and 
privileges which had belonged to the 
old Cathedral, granting sunfe vew 
immiubdities, and creating New Sares- 
bury afree City for ever ;” areamply 
detailed, and exhibit many- charac- 
terislic traits of contemporary cus- 
toms aud manners. The promotion 
of Bishop Poore to the mitre of Dur- 
ham paved the way for Robert Bing- 
ham, one of his Cakene’ but, al- 
though he presided nearly eighteen 
years, and had involved the Trea- 
sury ina debt of one thousand seven 
huudred marks, yet be left the build- 
ings unfinished at his death in 1246; 
and, though William de York, his 
successor, made considerable progress 
in the work, “the completion was 

reserved 
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reserved for Giles de Bridport, who 
appointed, on Sept. 30, 1268, a grand 
festival for the dedication,” which 


was performed by Boniface, Archbi- 


shop of Canterbury, iv the presence 
of a large assembly of prelates, no- 
bles, and the neighbouring families. 
Hence it appears, that the Charch 
was built in the space of thirty eight 
years; but we shall have occasion to 
point out, in the progress of this gar- 
rative, that the tower and spire, with 
part of the Chapter-house, &c. were 
constructed at a subsequent time. 
According to some statements, the 
expences of the buildings, up to this 
epoch, amounted to 40,000 marks, 
or £.26,666. 13s. 4d. sterling.” 

Of the seven subsequent prelates, 
notwithstanding the elevated stations 
they occupied, little more is rescued 
from obliviou, than that they were, 
and are not. 

Chapter Ill. comprises “ an ac- 
count of the affairs of the Church 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; and that of fourteen suc- 
cessive Bishops.”’ Robert de Wyvile, 
like his predecessor, Roger de Mor- 
tival, (for particulars of whom, the 
reader is referred to Mr. Nichols’s ela- 
borate History of Leicestershire,) was 
a native of that county, and a man 
of uncouth and singular person and 
manners. 

He engaged in an inveterate dis- 
pute with William de Montacute, 
Earl of Salisbury, respecting the re- 
stitution aod possession of a Castle, 
and, after much litigation, the mat- 
ter was referred to trial by single 
combat; but, when the two Cham- 
pions entered the lists, the King 
averted the impending rencontre, and 
a compromise was negociated. “ An 
official mandate for the destruction 
of Old Sarum was obtained from 
Edward the Third about this time. 
A Letter Patent was signed by the 
Monarch at Sherborne, granting to 
the Bishop, aud to the Dean and 
Chapter, all the stone walls of the 
fermer Cathedral Church of Old Sa- 
rum, and the houses which lately 
belonged to the Bishop and Canons 
of the said Church, within owr Cas- 
tle of Old Sarum, to have and to 
hold, as our gift, for the improve.aent 
ef the Church of New Sarum, aud the 
Close theteunto belonging. Among 
the alterations then made, tt.is sup- 
posed that the upper part of the 
tower aud spire were erected.” 
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A few names of minor celebrity 
mage Richard Beauchamp, a pre- 
ate highly distinguished by his di- 
plomatic appoiutments. Edward IV, 
actuated probably by a grateful eon- 
sideration of his secular services, con- 
feried on him the Chancellorship of 
the Order of the Garter for tik— 
which honourable office was held by 
his episcopal successors till the 7th.of 
Edward VI. when Sir William Cecil 
was elected. After a contested alie- 
nation of upwards of a century, it 
was successfully claimed by Seth Ward, 
on petition to the Sovereign, Charles 
II. and the Chapter; and the recur- 
rence of liligation effectually barred, 
by an hereditary grant to the prelacy 
of this See. eauchamp built the 
prea! hall of the Bishop's palace ; and 

is remains were deposited in a hand- 
some Chantry Chapel of his own erec- 
tien, on the South side of the Lady 
Chapel. 

From this period, the memoirs of 
the Bishops cease in a great measure 
to be blended with the annals of the 
Diocese, or the architecture of the 
Cathedral; but what is lost in local, 
is more than compensated in biogra- 
phical, interest. The Fourth Chap- 
ter, comprising “the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries,” presents a se- 
ries of twenty prelates, which may 
challenge a comparison with the con- 
temporary dignitaries of any church 
in the kingdom. A slight, but charac- 
teristic tribute, is paid to Duppa, 
Henchman, Earle, and those who ouly 
graced this chair in their transit to 
more exalted stations; whilst those, 
amongst whom were some of the 
brightest ornaments of their profes- 
sion, Jewel, Ward, aud Burne!, whose 
preferments were bounded by the mi- 
tre of Salisbury, claim, and receive, a 
more extended portion of atteation. 
The life of Jewel, in particular, dis- 
plays an elegance of style and li- 
berality of sentiment, which reflect 
equal credit on the author's taste 
and judgment ; and in presenting it 
to our readers, jt may be viewed in 
the double light of a specimen of 
present, or an anticipation of :utare 
excellence, in recordiag the Wortbies 
of the other Cathedrals. 

«* John Jewel, S.T.P. the 31st Bi- 
shop of the See, was cuns-erated Jan. 
21, 1559 60, after baving sustained 
many vicissitudes and troubles an the 
prosecution of his studies, and in the 
support of his principles, As a very 

distinguished 
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distinguished character and prelate, and 
as living at a time of great importance 
in the annals of the church, and being, 
according to Wood, ‘ one of the great- 
est lights that the Reformed Church of 
England hath produced* ;’ I think it 
necessary to detail more fully the events 
of his life than those of any of bis pre- 
decessors or followers. He was a na- 
tive of Devonshire, and born ‘ at Bow- 
den, in the parish of Berry-nerber, on 
the 24th of May, 1522+.’ He was edu- 
eated strictly in Protestant principles, 
and cherished these during the whole 
of his life. At the age of thirteen he 
was sent to the university of Oxford, 
and was entered at Merton College in 
1535: here he profited by the zealous 
instruction of John Parkhurst, after- 
wards Bishop of Norwich, who made 
him his Portionist, or post - master, 
Under this able tutor he prosecuted his 
studies with extraordinary zeal and as- 
siduity, and with him read over and 
collated Coverdale and Tindal’s transla- 
tions of the Bible. After spending some 
years at this college, he was elected a 
scholar of that of Corpus Christi, Au- 
gust 19, 1539; and on the 20th of the 
following October took the degree of 
“bachelor of arts, with great and ge- 
neral applause {.’. This honour stimu- 
lated him to still greater exertion; and 
he is represented to have studied very 
closely from four in the morning till ten 
at night. He now took the charge of 
some pupils, and instructed them in the 
principles of Protestantism in private, 
and humanity in public. Chosen to the 
office of rhetoric professor, he excited 
much attention by the style and mat- 
ter of his lectures, which he continued 
to read for seven years, and attracted 
the attendance and admiration of many 
of his senivurs from other colleges: among 
these was Parkhurst, his former pre- 
ceptor, who complimented him by a 
Latin distich. In 1544 he was made 
master of arts, the fees for which were 
paid by the same kind tutor. After the 
death of Henry VIII. Peter Martyr was 
sent for out of Germany, and appointed 
divinity professor at Oxford. Jewel con- 
stantly attended his lectures, and ‘ by 
characters which be had invented’ (pro- 
bably short-hand) copied his discourses. 
In 1551 he obtained the degree of ba- 
chelor in divinity, when he also was 
presented to the small rectory of Sun- 
ningwell, near Abingdon. It was his 
practice, though lame, to walk to his 
church every alternate Sunday. In these 


bonourable occupations he at once gra- 
tified his own feelings, and administered 
to the mental wants and pleasures of 
many around him. On the accession of 
Mary to the throne, the religious hori- 
zon was overcast ; a storm soon gather- 
ed, and the thunders of persecution 
and lightnings of intolerance and bigo- 
try, burst forth on the nation. Jewel 
was one of the first, observes Prince, 
* that felt the fury of the tempest ;’ for 
he was expelled the college without trial 
or examinativn. The university, how- 
ever, chose him as their public orator ; 
and thus he was retained at Oxford some 
time longer, but only to experience fur- 
ther insults and cruelties. By force he 
was compelled to subscribe to certain 
€ Popish articles :’ and afterwards found 
it necessary to leave the city during 
night, and travel on foot, to save his 
life. Lame, of a weakly constitution, 
and fearful of his murderous enemies, 
he walked through bye-roads, and du- 
ring the night, to reach the metropo- 
lis. In this journey he was found by a 
servant of Bishop Latimer, ‘lying upon 
the ground, almost dead with vexation, 
weariness, and cold; and who, setting 
him upon a horse, conveyed him to the 
lady Anne Warcups, a widow §,’ by 
whom he was entertained for some 
time, and then sent on to London, 
Even here he was unsafe ; and having 
met with a friend in Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton, who lent him money, and pro- 
cured him a ship, he went to Frankfort, 
After remaining there a few months, he 
proceeded to Strasburgh, at the invita- 
tion of Peter Martyr, who at that time 
presided over a college, and who ap- 
pointed Jewel the vice-master. These 
divines afterwards went to, and settled 
in Zurick, at the solicitation of the se- 
nate. Jewel, bowever, soon afterwards 
proceeded to Padua, where he obtained 
the friendship of Signior Scipio, a Ve- 
netian, to whom he afterwards addressed 
his epistle concerning the Council of 
Trent. The death of the cruel and san- 
guinary bigot, Queen Mary, was a for- 
tunate event for England; for it in- 
stantly gave life and joy to every li- 
beral and enlightened person. his 
change induced Jewel, with several of 
his friends, to return from exile. He 
was nominated one of sixteen, to meet 
the Catholics in Westminster, March 
1559, and discuss the subject in dispute 
between the two parties. In the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed one of the 
commissioners for visiting the churcheg 





a7 


* Athen Oxonienses, vol. I. p. 389. edit. 1813. 
t Prince’s Worthies of Devon, edit. 1810. p. 528. t Ibid, § Ibid. 
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in the West of England, to root out Ca- 
tholic prejudices, and establish P->tes- 
tant doctrines. Soon after his return 
to London he was appointed bishop of 
Salisbury ; and on the second Sunday 
before Easter, 1560, preached a sermon, 
first at the Court, and afterwards at 
Paul’s Cross, which at the time, and 
afterwards, occasioned much popular 
clamour of praise, censure, and contro- 
versy *. It was soon published, and 
contained a challenge to all the Roman 
Catholic world, to produce out of any 
father, or writer of credit, who lived 
within six hundred years after Christ, 
or from any general council during that 
period, or from the Scriptures, any clear 
and decided testimony to the truth of 
the Popish tenets objected to by the Re- 


’ formers +. This bold and novel defiance 


occasioned much notoriety, and called 
forth several works in reply ; but our 
prelate only answered one of these, 
which came from the pen of Dr. Tho- 
mas Harding, who was esteemed the 
most able of his opponents. Fallacy 
and sophistry could not, however, stand 
the test of Jewel’s liberal and luminous 
mind: he prepared his famous ‘ Apo- 

ia Ecclesie Anglicane,’ 8vo. 1562, 
which involved him in a protracted con- 
troversy with Harding{. His Apology 
was translated into several languages, 
and circulated all over Europe. It was 
several times printed in London, and 
was also translated into English by 
John Smith, and by an anonymous 
writer. Jewel was author of several 
ether works, on theological and con- 
troversial subjects. These were suc- 
cessively published in separate volumes 
and pamphlets, between the years 1573 
and 1594; and the principal of them were 
collected and printed in one volume 
folio, English, 1609. To this is prefix- 
ed a memoir of his life, ‘ full of faults,’ 
written by Daniel Featley. Though it 
is evident, from the preceding particu- 
lars, that a considerable part of our 
good bishop's time was employed in li- 
terary studies, yet he did not neglect 
the practical duties of his high station. 
His attachment to learning and litera- 
ture is evinced by the act of building 


a library over part of the cloister at Sa- 
lisbury, and furnishing it with several 
books. He also kept some poor boys 
in his house, for the express purpose of 
instructing them in Latin, grammar, 
and other branches of learning ; and it 
was his practice to excite laudable com- 
petition in these youths, by hearing 
them dispute on, and discuss the sub- 
jects of their studies, during his meals. 
* Several young students were also sup- 
ported by him at the university, among 
whom was Richard Hooker.’ He was 
a fervent and zealous preacher, and ap- 
propriated much of his time in visiting 
various parts of his diocess, to instruct 
and admvenish his inferior clergy. It 
appears that he often presided also in 
his consistory court, and assisted on 
the bench of civil justice. Such indeed 
was his assiduity in the discharge of all 
his episcopal and civil functions, that 
he sacrificed his health at the shrine of 
duty ; and died in the fiftieth year of 
his age, at Monkton-Farley in Wilt- 
shire, on the 23d of September, 1571. 
His remains were conveyed to Salisbury, 
and interred near the middle of the 
choir. The University of Oxford direct- 
ed Dr. Laurence Humphrey, the regius 
professor of divinity, to write a memoir 
in Latin of our bishop, which was pub- 
lished in quarto, 1573. ‘ Jewel’s cha- 
racter cannot be too highly revered, or 
too respectfully spoken of. He was a 
man of great learning and surprising 
diligence, moderate ard humble in his 
opinions, and meek in his deportment ; 
a strict observer of the behaviour of his 
clergy, yet a mild reprover of their mis- 
conduct, which his vigilance greatly 
checked, and his caution prevented. 
His memory -is reported to have been 
very extraordinary, insomuch that be 
could recollect any thing with once 
reading ; and he improved it very much 
by art, and a constant habit of employ- 
ing it. He was an excellent preacher ; 
pious in all he said and did ; charitable 
without ostentation ; affable and plea- 
sant in his manners ; temperate in his 
mode of life ; and a complete master of 
his passions §."" As the sun in a spring 
morning, rising above the Eastern hori- 





* See Churton’s interesting Life of Alexander Nowell, 8vo. 1809. p. 23, &c. 
+ Humphr. Vit. Juel, p.124; Heylin’s Reformation, p. 302; Strype’s Annals, 


vol. I. p. 201. 


t Mr. Churton, in his Life of Nowell, p. 126, has preserved a curious passage 
from a private letter of Jewel’s, expressive of his great anxiety about the aceuracy 
of printing his book. “I beseech your grace to geeue straite order, that the La- 
tine Apologie be not printed againe, in any case, before either your grace, or somme 
ether, hdue wel perused it. | am afraide of printers ; theire tyrannie is terrible.— 


From my poore house in Sarisburie, 3 Maii, 1563.” 





Addressed to Arclibishop 


Parker ; and it is preserved among his MSS. in Bene’t College, Cambridge. . 
§ Bliss, Wood’s Athen, Oxon, vol. i, 395. 
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ron, is often obscured by clouds and 
mist ; but, gainingstrength in itscourse, 
dispels the gloomy and deleterious va- 
pours, and gives life, light, and joy, to 
the human race—so Jewel rose in the 
Weste n world, to check the horrific ca- 
reer of cruel bigotry, to stem the tide 
of priestly intolerance, to emancipate 
the human mind from mental slavery, 
and to prove that philanthropy, learn- 
ing, and liberality of sentiment, consti- 
tute the essential characteristics of a 
true Christian and a good man.” 

The Fifth Chapter comprehends 
Twelve Bishops, including the mu- 
nificent Barrington and the critical 
Doug!as, and aeaee with Dr. Fisher, 
ihe present respectable prelate. 

Chapter VI. embraces a “ descrip- 
tion of the form and arrangement 
and construction of the church ; also 
of its exterior and iuterior style of de- 
sign and ornaments; and of the vari- 
ous portions of the edifice, with re- 
ference to the accompanying prints. 

** This Church is remarkable as being 
the most uniform, regular, and syste- 
matic in its arrangement and architec- 
ture of any ancient Cathedral in Eng- 
land; and in this respect is also con- 
tradistinguished to those on the Con- 
tinent; for, whilst all the others consist 
of dissimilar, and often heterogeneous 
parts and styles, that of Salisbury is al- 
most wholly of one species, and of one 
gra of execution. It appears not only 
to have been constructed from one ori- 
gival design, but to have remained to 
the present day nearly in the state it 
was left by its builders ; at least we do 
not readily perceive any very discordant 
additions, or serious and palpable dila- 
pidations. Hence, consistency and har- 
mony are its characteristics ; and from 
this cause the Architectural Autiquary 
must view it with admiration, and in- 
vestigate its execution witb satisfaction, 
and even witb pleasure. An additional 
facility is afforded to the study of this 
structure, by tue adventitious advan- 
tage of ‘its insulated and unincumbered 
state and situation: for whilst most of 
the other great ehurches of England are 
obscured, and almost enveloped with 
houses, trees, and walls, that of Salis- 
bury is detached from all extraneous and 
disfiguring objects, ard is thus laid open 
to the inspection of the stranger. Ie is 
thus rendered easy of access and of ex- 
amination from several points of view; 
ind hence may be studied by the Drafts- 
man and Architect, from such stations 
as best display thé form and effeet of the 
whole. From this circumstance, Salis- 
bury Cathedral is popularly regarded as 
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the finest church in England; and from 
the same cause it is certainly peculiarly 
imposing on the eye and imagination 
of the stranger. 

** The whole of this Cathedral may 
be said to consist of six distinct and 
separate portions or members :—1. The 
body of the church :—2. The tower and 
spire :—3. The cloister: —4. The north 
porch .—5. The chapter-house :—and, 6. 
—The chantries and monumenuts,—Each 
of these has a peculiar and positive cha- 
racter and appropriation, aad each is 
contradistinguished to the others -by 
marked forms, and dissimilarity in style 
and ornament, The church consists in- 
ternally of a nave, with two lateral ailes; 
a large transept, with an Eastern aile 
branching off from the tower; a smaller 
transept, with anaile, East of the former; 
a choir, with lateral ailes ; a space East 
of the choir, and a Lady Chapel at the 
East end. On the North side. of the 
ehureh is a large porch, with a room 
over it; and rising from the intersee- 
tion of the principal.transept with the 
nave is a lofty tower and spire. South 
of the church is a square cloister, with 
a library over balf of the Eastern sides 
a chapter-louse; a consistory court; 
and an octangular apartment, called the 
Muniment room.” 

Mr. B. prefaces his analysis of the 
edifice, by pointing out the effect pro- 
duced by surveying it from different 
points, and ugder varying transitions 
and modifications of light and sha- 
dow, illustrating ‘his observations by 
references to the graphic embellish- 
ments. ‘He then enters into a eriti- 
cal examination of the component 
parts or members of the exterior, 
and thus describes the tower and 
spire—the far-famed boast of this 
majestic structure. 

“The Tower, rising from the roof, 
and near the centre of the church, con- 
sists of three divisions; and its whole 
surface is decorated with pilasters, ca- 
lumns, arehes, panels, crocketed pedi- 
ments, foliated pinnacles, and three dif- 
ferent and varied bands or parapets. 
Each angle of this tower is crowned 
with an octangular spire turret, having 
an embattled base, and ornamented 
with knobs at: each angle. Connected 
with these, and disposed -to unite them 
with the spire, are four ornamented 
members, charged with knobs, pinna- 


‘eles; erockets, and finials. The octan- 


gular Spire rises from the centre of the 
tower: four of its sides rest on the walls 
of the tower, and four on arebes raised 
at the angles. At this place the wall.of 
the tower is five feet-in thickness ; -_ 
© 
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of which are oceupied by the base of the 
spire, two by a passage round, and one 
by the parapet. The wall of this spire 
gradually diminishes in thickness for 
about twenty feet above the tower, 
where it is reduced to nine inches, and 
is continued of that thickness to the 
summit. The timber framing within, 
is curiously and ingeniously contrived, 
Externally the spire is ornamented with 
ribs at every angle, each of which has 
two rows of knobs attached to it. The 
spire is divided into four nearly equal 
portions, by bands of tracery, panels, 
&c.; and at the base are four deco- 
rated door-ways to the parapet of the 
tower, The two uppermost divisions, 
or stories of the tower, and the whole 
of the spire, are evidently of later 
erection than the church, or of the 
lower story of the tower; the style of 
architecture is more enriched ; and in 
the forms and ornaments of the pedi- 
ments, pinnacles, and open parapets, 
resemble the much-admired Crosses * 
raised by King Edward I. and other 
works erected at the end of the thir- 
teenth century. It seems that the ar- 
chitect of this spire was ambitious of 
carrying its apex higher than any si- 
milar building of stone + in England ; 
and though it is not of equal altitude 
to that of St.Stephen’s church at Vi- 
enna, or that of Strasburgh 3, yet its 
vast height has rendered it an object 
of popular wonderment, as well as of 
great curiosity and interest to the ar- 
ehitect. From the ground to the high- 
est point it is four hundred and four 
feet, as ascertained by Colonel Wynd- 
ham in 1684. Other accounts state it 
at four hundred, and at four hundred 
and ten feet; but the colonel appears 
to have been careful and scientific in 
his operations: and from the height of 
the object, and its complicated timber- 
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work, and floors, it is scarcely possible 
to be specific to two or three inches. 
In designing this tower and spire, as 
supplementary to the former work, the 
architect evinced an original and daring 
genius: he seems to have spurned at 
precedent, and boldly determined to 
raise a lofty edifice in the upper re- 
gions, and create a foundation for it 
far above the earth. To have made 
plans, designs, or mode:., for the whole 
tower and spire, ab origine, would not 
have been difficult or surprising ; but 
to determine on such a thing, after 
the tower had been built, and its foun- 
dation had received its destined toad, 
was an act of enthusiasm bordering on 
infatuation. Such, however, are the 
amazing powers of the human mind, 
when inspired by genius and governed 
by science, that apparent impossibilities 
can be surmounted, and prodigies of art 
effected. To raise the tower and spire, 
as now executed, it was necessary to 
strengthen and sustain the older work 
with numerous buttresses, iron braces, 
and other contrivances; for the old 
wall was slight and thin, as more than 
half of its thickness was occupied by 
a corridore, or open gallery. It was 
also perforated by eight door-ways, as 
many windows, and four staircases at 
the angles. Price, in his ‘ Observa- 
tions,’ says, that ‘ one hundred and 
twelve additional supports, exclusive of 
bandages of iron, were introduced into 
this part of the tower.’ The windows 
were filled up, and three hundred and 
eighty-seven superficial feet of new 
foundation were formed. At the same 
time it is presumed that the arches and 
counter arches were raised across the 
small transept, ‘ These circumstances 
together are enough to frighten any 
man in his senses, from pursuing so 
rash and dangerous an undertaking ;’ 





* “ See these represented and described in the first volume of ‘ The Architectural 
Antiquities of Great Britain.’ In Dodsworth’s ‘ Account,’ the erection of the 
spire is referred to the beginning of Edward the Third’s reign ; when some great 
alterations were pray g | effected about the church. [n 1331 that monarch granted 


his letter patent to the 


ishop, &c. of Salisbury, to remove the stones and other 





materials from the deserted cathedral of Old Sarum, ‘ for the improvement of the 
church of New Sarum, and the close thereunto helonging.’ These materials ap- 
pear rather tu have been employed in raising a lofty embattled wall round the cfose, 
than in the construction of the spire; for in the present walls of the bishup’s gar- 
den, we perceive many sculptured stones, with Norman ornaments, &c.” 

+ “ The spire of the church of Old St. Paul's, London, said tv have been con- 
structed in 1221, was five hundréd and twenty feet in height; but it consisted 
mostly, if not wholly, of timber and lead. The height, to the tor of the eross of 
the present dome, is three hundred and seventy feet. (See History and Description 
of St. Paul’s Church, &c. by Edmund Aikin, Architect ; with Plans, Elevation, 
Section, &c.; 4tv. 1813.) The great column of London, called “ the Monument, 
is two hundred and two feet high ; just half the height of the spire of Salisbury.” 

t That of Strasburgh is said to be four hundred and fifty-six feet in height; and 
that of Vienna, four hundred and fifty-six feet. : 

Gent. Mac. January, 1816, yet 
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yet the architect prosecuted and com- 
pleted the arduous task. It bas now 
braved the storms and tewpests of more 
than five centuries; and, if carefully su- 
perintended, may remain double that 
length of time. That a structure of 
such altitude and dimensions should 
have swerved from the perpendicular 
is not surprising; aod we accordingly 
find that a settlement has taken place 
at the Western side, or rather in the 
piers or clustered columns under the 
North-western and South-western angles 
of the tower. This was discovered soon 
after the work was completed ; and va- 
ious methods have been employed, at 
different times, to ascertain the precise 
extent of the declination, and to coun- 
teract its danger. By the examination 
and account of Price, we learn that at 
the top of the parapet of the tower, the 
wall declines nine inches to the South, 
and three and three-eighths to the West; 
whilst at the capstone of the spire, the 
declination is twenty-four inches and a 
half to the South, and sixteen and a 
quarter to the West. 

* Although this spire is an object of 
popular and scientific curivsity, it ean- 
not be properly regarded eitber as beau- 
tiful or elegant in itself, or as a mem- 
ber of the edifice to which it belongs, 
A maypole or poplar tree, a pyramid or 
a plain single column, can never satisfy 
the eye of aw artist, or be viewed with 
“sare oo by the man of taste. Either may 

a beautiful accessary, or be pleasing in 
association, with other forms. The tall 
thin spire is also far from being an ele- 
gant object. Divest it of its ornamental 
bands, crockets, and pinndcies, it will 
be tasteless and formal: as we may see 
exemplified in the pititul obelisk in the 
centre of Queen Square, Bath ; but as 
sociate it with proportionate piunacles, 
or other appropriate forms, aid like the 
spire of St. Mary’s church in Oxford, and 
that of the south-western tower at Peter- 
borough cathedral, weare then gratified.” 

To the doctrine advanced in the 
foregoing paragraph, we must un- 
equivocally enter our prolest: the 
criterion is more specious than so- 
lid: if it be a fair test, where is the 
line of demarcation to be placed, 
since it may be very justly retorted— 
will not the tower, or any other 

member of a fine building, become 
** tasteless and formal,” when * di- 
vested of decorative ornament, and 
seduced to plain walls of unadorned 
masonry?” The heaven-directed spirc 
appears to us uliarly to hario- 


nize with the hallowed ascaciations 
connected with, and inspired by, re- 
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ligious edifices ; and, if reared by the 
hand of taste, is capable of being 
rendered no less beautiful than appro- 
priate. (70 be concluded in our next.) 


Pubiications. 


ll. Right and Wrong. Exhibited in the 
History of Rosa and Agnes. Written 
for her Children, ty a Mother, Au- 
thor of “ Aiways Happy; “ An In- 
troduction to Mrs. Barbauld’s Les- 
sons;"’ “ Key to Knowledge,’ . &c. 
12mo, ; pp. 192. Harris. 


IN the opposite conduct, in early 
life, of these Twin Sisters, the Au- 
thor of this little volume has largely 
exemplified the consequences of act- 
ing * right” and “ wrong,” in a va- 
riety of instances, which cannot fail 
of impressing the mind of a young 
reader. Of the neat simplicity of the 
Author’s language, her description of 
a Sunday shall serve as a specimen: 

“The morning was fine, and was 
cheerfully ushered in with the enlivening 
chime of the church bells. The twin- 
sisters, as usual, rose somewhat earlier 
on this welcome day, for many were its 
peculiar privileges and pleasures. Neatly 
dressed in their best attire, clean, and 
decent, with fresh-washed cheeks, and 
eyes beaming with good humour, they 
joined their parents at the breakfast- 
table. ‘ I am always so glad when it is 
Sunday,’ said Agnes; ‘ for we have so 
many pleasant things to do, and to talk 
about; so much variety, and so much 
comfort !"—* And I love Sunday tuo, 
very much,’ said the little lisping Ed- 
win, her young brother; for you know, 
papa, it is the forgiving day.’ His fa- 
ther smiled at his innocent prattle. 
‘If vou never did wrong, Edwin, there 
would be no occasion for a forgiving 
day, as you call it."—* But, as 1 do wrong 
sometimes, papa, I love to be forgiven ; 
and you know you always forgive me, 
most willingly, on Sunday.’ ‘ Yes, Ed- 
win, because Sunday is a holy day, a 
day set apart by God for peace and com- 
furt.’—* And therefore we ought to for- 
get aud forgive, and love every body, 
and be as happy and as quiet as ever 
we can,’ said Edwin. His sisters laugh- 
éd at his curious list of Sunday duties, 
closing with what he thought a great 
virtue, to § be as quiet as we can.’ — 
* For my part,’ said his mother, ‘ ove 
oi my many Sunday pleasures is, to be- 
hold all classes of people enjoying them- 
stlves in their several modes. The 
taking pleasant’ walks 
with their wives and children, the poor 
day-labourers resting from their week’s 
hard service, and dressed in their best 
garments 
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garments, playing with their little ones, 
and having. a little barmless chat with 
their friends and neighbours,’ —‘ And 
therefore, mamma, | am always sorry 
when the weather is bad on a Sunday,’ 
said Agnes. ‘So am I, Agnes; but, 
even in tbat ease, there are many plea- 
sures within their reach, The very ces- 
sation of labour and exertion, tu those 
whe toil hard during six successive days, 
is no small blessing, and such as the 
wealthy andthe indolent can form no just 
conception of.’—*‘ There is something 
pleasant in the very idea, that even the 
poor beasts enjoy, on this day, rest and 
freedom from ill-treatment,’ said Rosa, 
‘True, Rosa; and that man, under the 
most inclement seasons, has still his 
comforts. The wholesome meal, round 
which his family assemble, the blazing 
fire, beaming on many a happy face, 
the. eveiwing hours profitably spent in 
reading the sacred volume, which con- 
firms our best purposes, and invigorates 
our highest hopes ; or innocently cheer- 
ed by the soothing notes of sacred me- 
lody of prayer and praise, or the ‘social 
converse that, opening the heart, binds 
man to man in the strong link of social 
converse and friendly confidence.’—* You 
have left. me,’ said the attentive husband, 
*to name one other Sunday blessing ; 
the noblest joy of all.’—* I understand 
you, papa,’ said Agnes; ‘ you mean 
the satisfaction of going to charch,’— 
“You are right, Agnes ; for, what can 
be a nobler employment than to offer, 
to the Great Giver of Good, the thanks- 
givings of our grateful hearts, to appear 
in bis more immediate presence, and, 
in his own sacred temple, confess our 
frailties, entreat his merey, and adore 
his power? Oh, my children! what a 
blessing is this, what a high, what a 
glorious privilege!’ — The little circle 
listened with reverence to this affect- 
ing appeal. Their worthy father conti- 
nued. ‘ How soothing to the best af- 
fections, to behold our fellowcreattives 
joining with us in this sacred act of piety, 
to look around us, and view a whole 
kneeling congregation uniting in the 
same expression of adoration ; one great 
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family, acknowledging their Universal 
Father ! Who can so feel, and leave the 
house of God with any other feelings 
than those of pious awe and unbounded 
charity !’—The bell now proclaimed the 
hour of worship. The smiling family, 
with eager hasté, prepared to obey the 
welcome summons; the little ones 
walked before, the grateful patents fol- 
lowed, their hearts swelling with unut- 
terable content.—After service, they en- 
joyed a walk, and met crowds of well- 
dressed people indulging themselves in 
strolling through the beautiful fields and 
lanes that skirted the busy town. On 
their return he: + . y found a smoking 
dinner on the v and sat down with 
excellent appetite. co the welcome meal. 
Business, or other claims, sometimes di- 
vided the family on other days, but on 
Sunday they regularly assembled ; and 
these occasional absences made them re- 
gard this meeting as a particular gratifi- 
cation. There was always something to 
be told, something to be described, some- 
thing to be asked, Even the necessity of 
asking assistance or advice served only 
to unite the members of this family, ‘as 
it proved their dependance on each 
other, and how little one could stand 
alone. If there was pleasure in asking 
assistance or advice, how much greater 
the satisfaction in bestowing it! and 
when Lionel, their elder brother, who 
weekly attended a master in a neigh- 
bouring town, begged his sisters would 
take care his neat supply of clean linen 
was more regularly forwarded to him, 

he felt almost as happy in thinking he 

had such kind sisters to apply to, as 

they did in promising to oblige him, 

and thus having the satisfaction of 
feeling that they could add to the 

comfort of their dear brother. Thus, 

obliging and obliged, the happy circle 

passed the hour of dinner, The tolling 

bell again called them to church. The 

twin-sisters, hanging on their brother's 

arm, attended the cheerful party tu the 

sacred temple. The ailes were crowded 

with the decent poor, who, standing 

in rows, listened with reverence to their 

respected preacher.”’ 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


** There is in souls a sympathy with sounds ; 

And as the mind is pitch’d, the ear is pleas’d 

With melting airs, or martial, brisk, or grave : 

Some chord in unison with what we hear — 

Is touch'd within us, and the heart replies.” Cowper. 


}, L’ Orage, Rondo pastorale pour le 
Pianoforié, en imitation du celebre 
Rondo de Steivelt ; composé et dedié 
& Mademoiselle Gibbings, par T. La- 
tour. pp. 12. 4s. Chappell and Co. 


WHAT amusement is so innocent 


and social, so productive of, benevo- 
leat feelings, so incapable of exciting 
vicious propensities, as Musick? lu 
truth none. We Know of no musical 
expression for malevolence, and 
think that no really wicked beart 
was 
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was ever truly sensible of its enchant- 
ing powers. There is a something 
in musical expression that seems to 
bid defiance to philosophical expla- 
nation. Perhaps the very weakest of 
its influences can be ascribed to imi- 
tation. Musick is not essentially an 
imitative art; and therefore, as far 
as composition is concerned, it is 
more mysterious and difficult than 
painting. Musick has never been su 
much the fashion, the rage, in Eog- 
land, as at the present moment. All 
young ladies must now learn the 

ianoforte, or the more expensive 
ey But, alas! this fashion is not 
founded on a generally increasing sen- 
sibility to the magical vibrations of 
sweet sounds; but the first aim is 
to flourish, to be dashing, to excel 
each other in the execution of some 
cramp difficulty. Young ladies sit 
in judgment on professors; and a 
mat's reputation is disposed of be- 
fore his chesnstet is properly known. 
Oh, it is a most uagrateful profes- 
sion!. The constant practice of the 
art, as a professor, in other words as 
a master, must practise it, works his 
nervous system into a stale of the 
most dangerous susceptibility, while 
he is daily exposed to temptations 
and morttifications which are inde- 
scribable. Young men, are ye de- 
lighted with musick ? Learo it theo, 
as the sweetest and most innocent of 
all amusements for your leisure 
hours; avoid the profession, as the 
most unhappy of all occupations. 
The respect and the profit it ob- 
tains seldom bear any proportion to 
the difficullies to be surmounted. 
But, to close this long digression from 
our immediate business, we proceed 
to give. our opinion of Mr. Latour’s 
imitation. Indulgent Reader, ac- 
cept our well-meant and sincere opi- 
nion: we have seldom room to ex- 
press the reasons on which it is found- 
ed; and perhaps have not always 
clear reasons to give. In musick, 
** lu sensibililé fait tout notre génie.” 
That our judgments may be impar- 
tial, consistent, and tend to the real 
advancement of the art, though but 
never so little, is all we dare hope. 
Our wish is to thrust assuming igno- 
rance out of the way of modest ta- 
leat; and secondly, to make—but 
here our limitsand opportunities fail— 
to make this department of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine a register of the 
best musical publications of the time 


in which we write. The beautiful 
subject of Steibelt’s imitative rondo 
is truly and most delicately pastoral ; 
but the subject of Latour’s has en- 
tirely the character of an opera dance. 
The first isin the major key of E; the 
second in that of F, being a semitone 
higher in pitch, but many degrees 
lower in excellence. Oa one account 
it will be preferred to Steibelt’s ;— 
it is equally rapid, and at the same 
time far easier of execution. The 
stormy part of it has the most merit: 
however, such a piece cannot do its 
Author much credit, except in so far 
as it is an acknowledgment of Stei- 
belt’s superiority. Ao imitation, in 
order to avoid being a mere copy, 
must have something of the imita- 
tor’s own; and generally, because 
genius is not general, this portion 
renders the imitation inferior to the 
original. Steibelt’s musick has an 
expression peculiarly graceful and 
vivid: to compare musick with visi- 
ble things,—it has the softness and 
lustre of alk 3 Mozart’s has the soli- 
dity and worth of gold; Haydn’s, the 
purity and brilliancy of the diamond; 
and Latour’s—what has it but the 
glare of tinsel ? 


2. The Pattle of Waterloo, or La Belle 
Alliance, a grand descriptive musical 
Piece, §c. Dedicated to his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, by H. Liebe, 
Master of the Band of the 2d regiment 
of Life Guards; adapted for the Pi- 
anoforte. pp. 15. 4s. 

IF we were to form a scale of mu- 
sieal excellence from Beethoven down 
to Sampieri or Watlew, Mr. Leibe 
would rank at a pretty comfortable 
distance from the bottom. Very few 
of these Imitative pieces satisfy us. 
Let them be performed without the 
auditor’s having any previous know- 
ledge of their intention, and rarely 
indeed wil] he be able to guess the 
things imitated, except such parts as 
are peculiar to horns, trumpets, or 
drums. The musick of this piece is 
tolerably good; but seldom expresses 
those feelings with which we should 
be possessed, either as spectators or 
actors in a battle. It is only when 
such suitable feelings are excited that 
the imitation is iteresting. The 
compositions of every man will bear 
a certain relation to his own mental 
character: he cannot excite what he 
has never felt. Both in the real bat- 
tle, and this imitation, we are most 
pleased with the finale. 
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Cambridge. The-subjects for Sir Wil- 
liam Browne’s three gald medals forthe 
present year are :—For the Greek Ode, 
Napoleon in insulam Sancte Helene ab- 
legatus.— For the Latin Ode, Sta‘ue, 
Tabuleque picte, Italie restitute.—For 
the Epigrams, Labor ineptiarum. 

The Hulsean Prize for the last year 
is adjudged to Cuartes J. Lyon, B.A, 
of Trinity College, for his Dissertation 
on the following subject, ‘ The distinct 
Provinces of Reason and Faith,” which 
will speedily be published. 

The following is the subject of the 
Hulsean Prize Dissertation for the pre- 
sent year: —‘‘ The Doetrine of the 
Atonement is agreeable to Reason.”’ 

The subjects for the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s two gold medals for the present 
year are :—For the Latin Dissertation, 
Veram esse Religionem Christianam pro- 
batur ex infir mitate ac simplicitate eorum 

ui eam imprimis docuerunt.—For the 
English, ** Be ye angry and sin not; let 
not the sun go down upon your wrath.”” 
—Epb. iv. 26. 

Nov. 30, being St. Andrew's Day, the 
Royal Society held their annua! meeting 
at their apartments in Somerset-place ; 
when the President, the Right Hon. Sir 
Joseph Banks, in tbe name of the So- 
ciety, presented the Copley medal to 
Sir D. Brewsrer, LL.D. for a paper— 
“On the Polarisation of Light by re- 
flection from transparent Bodies,” print- 
ed in the last volume of the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, 

In a few Days will be published : 

The First Volume of Mr. Crutrer- 
Buck's History of Hertfordsbire. _ 

A new Edition of Mr. Biore’s His- 
tory of the Manor, and Manor House, 
of South Winfield, Derbyshire. 

TheAncient a: id Modern History, &e. 
of the Borough of Reading. By J. Man. 

The History and Antiquities of Bices- 
ter, in Oxfordshire, with an Inquiry into 
the History of Alchester, a City of the 
Dobuni. By Mr. Joun Dunkin. 

The Third and last Section of Part IT. 
of Dr. Clarke's Travels—Greece, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land. 

The First Number of the new Edition 
of StepHens’ Greek THESAURUS. 

Mr. Cuitty’s Treatise on the Crimi- 
nal Law of England, with a copious col- 
lection of Precedents, in 3 vols, 

Preparing for Publicat.on : 

The History of the Kingdom of Ha- 
nover, and of the Family of Brunswick ; 
with a map and engravings, is about 
to be published by Mr. Orme, of Bond- 
street ; who also intends publishing, in 
numbers, Historical, Military, and Na- 
val Anecdotes, of personal Valour and 
Bravery ; and particular incidents which 


occurred to Great Britain and her Allies, 
in the ast long-contested war; with 
plates from drawings by the first Artists. 

A new Edition of Jeremy Tayior’s 
Prayers differeutly arranged, by Mr. 
CLAPHAM. 

Sketches in Flanders and Holland,” in 
a serics of letters to a friend, by, Mr. 
Hits; comprizing a Tour through the 
Low Countries. immediately subsequent 
to the Battle of Waterloo, illustrated by 
thirty-six plates. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter’s, Westmin- 
ster, illustrated with Fifty Engravings, 
after drawings by Mr. J: P. Neate. The 
Descriptive, Historical, and Biographi- 
cal Parts, by J. Norris Brewer. To be 
completed in Ten Parts. 

Proposals are cireulated for publishing 
by subscription, a Translation of the S:x 
Books of Procius, on the Theology of 
Pato ; to which, a Seventh Book will 
be added, in order to supply the defi- 
ciency of another book on this subject, 
which was written by Proclus, but since 
lost ; also a translation of Procius’ Ele- 
ments of Theology. By Tuomas Tay. 
Lor.—In these volumes will also be in- 
cluded, by the same, Translativhs, of 
the Treatise of Proclus on Providence 
and Fate ; of extracts from bis Treatisé 
entided Ten Doubts concerning Provi- 
dence ; and of extracts from his Treatise 
on the Subsistence of Evil; as preserved 
in the Bibliotheca Greea of Fabricius. - 

Mr. H. Wacter, of Holyport, near 
Maidenhead,, has issued Proposals for 
publishing by Subscription, a Map of 
Windsor Forest, embracing the country 
bounded by the. Thames, the Loddon,: 
Black Water River, and the great Bath 
and Western Roads ; to be engraved in, 
the best manner, upon two Sheets, on a 
Scale of 24 Inches to a Mile, describing, 
as well the several Properties, and their 
respective Owners, as the Rivers, Bridges, 
Roads, and other prominent features, 

We are glad to see by an Advertise- 
ment on our Cover, that an opportunity 
is offered to the Publick of purchasing 
the ‘* Abridgement of the Philosophical 
Transactions,” at less than half its ori- 
ginal Price. 

Dr. Srunzueim has just finished a 
Course of Lectures on the Physiology of 
the Brain, delivered to a numerous aue. 
dience of Medical and other Scientifig 
classes at Dublin, Some eminent Pro- 
fessors of that University, it is said, are 
investigating ths new Doctrine, 

A French paper states, that in the 
course of the excavations at Pompeii, an 
ancient Bathing-room was lately cx- 
plored, in which were found an Antoning 
and an Agrippa, of the size of life, and 
of the finest workmanship. 

SELECT 
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On seeing the Head of Dante, engraved 
by Mr. Carvon, from a Picture of Ra- 
PHAEL, crowned with Laurel. 

By Evwarp Lorp Tuvrtow. 
HY meamnial face, expressive of keen 
thought, 

Like pale and melancholy Winter drawn, 

Before my eyes by Raphael’s pencil 

brought, 

Declares a soul, that was to misery pawn: 

Wither’d with woe, yet darting kingly 

fire, 

And the lean cheek laid out in sallow scorn, 

Methinks thou hast seen Hell, thy sad 

desire, [Morna! 

And pass’d between the amber gates of 

Yet Hate and Envy wander’d by thy side, 

Beyond. the shallow bound’ry of the 

World: [bride: 

And Banishment was thy ungrateful 

Thence is thy lip with bitter action curl’d, 

And ev’ry look, although thy crown be 

there, 

Is full of grief, oblivion, and despair ! 
Brussels, Nov. 24, 1815. 

Lines on the late Dr. Vincent, 
Dean of Wes1MiNsTER. 
DEATH triumphs o’er the lifeless clay 
That late enclos’d a Vincent’s soul: 

His spirit bows beneath the sway 
Which spurns mortality’s controul. 

Lamented Shade! thy mind, full fraught 
With wisdom and with lore profound, 

Enrich’d the world with Learning’s 

draught, 
And shed the beams of Truth around, 

Thy name survives that mould’ring band 
Which skilful trac’d the distant sea 

Plough’d by Nearchus and his band, 
Unsought, unknown, till known by thee. 

The tomb enshrines his sacred dust, 

But Virtue claims immortal fame ; 

And, Time, to Truth and Seience just, 
Shall cherish Vincent's honour’d name. 

WESTMONASTERIENSIS. 








To Miss W. of Liverroor: 
Why I call thee “ Euphrasia.” 
G° ask the Greek, "twill tell thee why 
The Scholar calls thee Euvrurasy. 
But ask the Botanist the same, 
He’ ll find a flow’ret of the name, 
That modest, pencil’d, pure, and bright, 
Gives in delightful days delight ; 
And add, if needs; another reason — 
It never blossoms out of season. 
The Poet ask, he ’It say his Muse is 
Allow’d to call thee what she chuses. 
A Chip of each of these am I, 
And so I call thee Evpnrasy. 
Llangollen, Jan. 1, J. F. M. Dovasron. 


POETRY. 


The following just Tribute of a feeling and 
a grateful Mind was addressed, in 1814, 
to the late Joseru Paimer, Esq. 

(See LXXXV. ii. p. 388.) 
AMIb the red flash and the thunder of 
war, [tannia’s oak ; 
Thou hast stood undismay’d, like Bri- 
And thy brow, for a trophy, exhibits the 
scar, [rock. 
Won, striving with foes, on the Calpian 


Thou hast gasp’d ’mid the blaze of a tro- 

pical sky, [brave, 

Thro’ toils uurequited, still patient and 

Yet a sweet little Cherub beheld from on 

high, [breastedst the wave. 

Whilst thou frontedst the cannon, or 

She saw thee unshrinking pursuing thy 

way, [thy breast ; 

By the light of the spirit that glows in 

And, to soothe what remains of the wan- 

derer’s day, [ing rest. 

She has built thee a bow’r for thy even- 

With Comfort and Health she has fene’d 

it around, {dron to enter, 

And forbidden of Care the grim squa- 

With the bright beam of Honour its sum- 

mit is crown’d, [its centre. 

And Conscience and Peace shall inhabit 

To strive for a place on the records of 

story, [ask ; 

Is a boon ev’ry native of Britain may 

’Tis our birth-right to conquer — but 
Angels might glory 

To share in the toil of thy evening task : 

The Naked to clothe, and the Hungry to 

feed ; [cherish ; 

The Captive to free, and the Orphan to 

Ob, this is thy evening task — and thy 


meed — 
*« The blessing of him who was ready to 
perish.” H, 





The Conclusion of Grecony Nazianzen’s 
Poem, entitled ‘* Admonitions to Virgins.” 
Translated from the Greek by H. S. Boyv. 

ITH circumspection tread life’s slip- 
pery ground, (be found, 

And pure in word, and pure in thought 

Be thou as Hesper mid the starry train; 

The pearl mid gems; the lily on the 

lain ; 

Mid birds the dove; the olive in the wood ; 

The calm that smooths the bosom of the 

flood. [spurn, 

The world’s unhallow’d joys, O Virgin, 

And unto Christ, thy radiant Bridegroom, 

turn. [bower, 

Lead hm, O lead him, to thy hallow’d 

Where Purity unfolds her spotless flower ; 

Where ev’ry charm and ev’ry beauty 

meets ; 

Perennial pleasures, and immortal sweets. 

Let 
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Let him thy bright, thy dazzling 7—_— 
see ; 

Let him thy Lover and thy ieiisipnate 

Let him alone be all in all to thee. 

Lo! he bath drawn thy maiden veil 

aside, [bride ; 

And deign’d to praise his all-transcending 

Enthron’d, enshrin’d, in orieut pearl ar- 
ray’d; 

Lovely before, and now far lovelier made. 

Thy Lord will bear thee to his seat on 
high, 

And qual the bridal feast above the sky; 

While choral angels, with serial strains, 

And heav’ply warblings, fill the golden 
plains. [bowers, 

Thy Lord will bear thee to his roseate 

And wreathe thy head with ever-blooming 
flowers ; 

For thee the yine-empurpled cup infuse 

With balm nectareous and ambrosial 
dews ; 

Bid sacred Wisdom’s awful page unroll, 

And pour its radiance on thy raptur’d 
soul, (fin’d, 

For here we faintly trace, with view con- 

The veil’d effulgence of th’ Almighty 
Mind : [see 

But there ’twill prove our glorious lot to 

Th’ unclouded blaze of naked Deity. 

This trail, this earthy frame will melt away, 

And the freed spirit drink the flood of day. 

Ye Youths and Virgins, who, with hal- 

low’d fire, 

Adore the Leader of th’ angelic choir ; 

With hearts attun’d, and voice sympho- 
nious, sing [ King. 

The heavenly nuptials of your God and 

O bid your intellectual torches shine, 

The humble semblance of the light 
divine ; 

Let holy words and actions fan the fire, 

Till the pure flame to Heaven’s pure flame 


aspire. 
And thou, O Triene Power, benign 
descend : [bend, 


Deign from thy throne, benigaly deign to 
While we with awe invoke thee. Let thy 
beam [gleam : 
Iilume us here with mild attemper’d 
Bat O, hereafter, may thy glory stream 
In all the splendour of its biiliiant rays, 
One flood of light, one clear refulgent 
blaze ; 
As Father, Word, and Spirit, fully shine, 
All great, all glorious, perfect, and divine. 


em 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 1. 
HE elegant little poem signed “ Oxo- 
niensis,” which appeared in yourMaga- 
zine for October, bears a striking resem- 
blance in the turn of thought displayed in 
it to some parts of the First Elegy of Ti- 
bullus, and yet possesses a graceful- 
ness peculiar to itself. As that beautiful 


Elegy bas always been a great favourite 
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of mine, I enclose an humble transla- 
tion of it, the fruit of some of my leistre 
hours. 
Tisuttus, Book I. El. 1. 
LET others pant for golden speil, 
And vast domains of fertile soil ; 
An humble, quiet life be mine, 
My hearth with blazing faggots shine. 
May Hope not absent give me food, 
And generous wine to cheer my blood. 
Be it mine, a Swain, to plant-the vine, 
Or sow with liberal hand the pine, 
Nor blush to tend my fleecy care, 
Or urge with goad the lazy steer ; 
Embosom’d bear the lambkins home, 
Who, by their dams deserted, roam. 
Lustrations yearly here are made, 
To geutle Pales milk is paid — 
The lonely trunk and ancient stone, 
In reverence my garlands crown — 
From juicy fruits of every hue 
The Shepherd-God receives bis due, 
Thee, Ceres, wheaten wreaths await, 
My gift to grace thy temple-gate. 
And ye! who ampler riches knew*, 
Lares! receive the offering due; 
I ance devoted hecatembs, 
Now a smal! calf my state becomes. 
See! round the victim thousands come 
And shout, exulting, “* harvest heme.” 
Be present, Gods! nor scorn my feast, 
Humble it is, but cleanly drest ; 
Ao ancient shepherd forn’d of earth 
Our drinking cops of little worth. 
Ye Thieves and Wolves, respect my 
flock, 
And seek your prey from greater stock. 
I ask not for the bouuteous stores 
Which Fertune gave my ancestors ; 
Content my little corn to reap, 
When wearied taste a tranquil sleep; 
And whilst the tempests loudly roil, 
To clasp the charmer of my soul ; 
Or as the frigid shower pours; 
Gently to doze away the hours ; 
Be this my lot — be wealth their share 
Who the rough waves intrepid dare, 
laured to meet the approaching war, 
When the deep war-horn sounds from far. 
Sometimes my humble lot | hate, 
But more abhor inglorious state, 
More pleas’d to ’scape the dog-star’s 
power, 
Prostrate beneath some leafy bower, 
Where cooling streamlets gliding by, 
Gently refresh me as | lie. 
Perish all gold and jewels rare, 
Before for me one weeping fair 
Shall anxious count the tardy time, 
While | roam on from clime to clime. 
By sea and land, Messala, toil 
To deck thy dome with hostile spoil, 





* Tibullus was a partizan of Authony’s; 
and, on the accession of Augustus to 
power, was, with many others, cegetved 


of his patrimony. 
But 
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* But me a beauteous maid detains 


At her proud gate io captive chains, 
Honour, my Delia, ’s nought to me, 
My wealth, my joy, my glory, thee; 
1 hail the name of slotiful swain, 
My Delia’s breast shall sooth the pain ; 
With my own hands I ’ll yoke the steer, 
Oz tend my dock, be thou but near ; 
Or clasp’d within thy tender arms, 
Sleep! far removed from rude alarms. 
Can lordly couch of Tyrian dye, 
Repay Love's anrequited tie ? 
When nights are spent in sleepless woe, 
And useless tears incessant flow, 
No sleep brings 'broidered tapestry, 
No sleep the streamlet gliding by. 
O levely fair, of iron he 
Who for rude battles barter’d thee ! 
Though captive squadrons pace before, 
And banners float on hostile shore, 
Or glittering o’er with high-wrought lace, 
He urge his steed’s impetuous pace. 
When my last hour of life may come, 
Let thy Jov’d presence cheer my doom ; 
Let my cold dyieg hand bold thee, 
My last expirivg sigh to see. 
When on the bed of Death I lie, 
Delia shall cheer my languid eye ; 
Her sighs and kisses stay the fire, 
As my cold stiff iimbds press the pyre : 
And sigh she will — not steel that breast, 
No flint-stones in that bosom rest : 
No youth vor virgin thence shall bear 
Their cheeks unmoisten'd with a tear. 
But spare. my shade — tear not those 
locks, 
That lovely face which comfort mock-. 
Now let us love while time al!éws, 
Stern Death draws near with darken’d 
brows, 
Sullen Old-Age creeps silently, 
And Love and Old-Age i!lagree. _ 
Now let. ns court the playful loves, 
While broils and jokes no anger moves. 
In these I’m brave. — Ye works of war, 
To fools give wounds, from me be far! 
And give them wealih, whate’er it be, 
My hitle cot is wealth to mc. 
F. W.C. 





A Fragment. — St. Vatentine’s Day. 


Twas night ;—the sun his course had 
told, 

While ew’ning sunk away in gold ; 
The busy hum.of day was o’er, 
Hush‘d im repose, and heard no more ; 
Quick-glancing thro’ the darkeome shade, 
In silvery sport the moon-beams play’d, 
And.sbot each op’ning bough between 
Such rays as dignified the scene. 

Just then, in silence, all alone, 
a wander’d, heard and seen by none, 
And harbour’d in wy pensive breast, 
A crowd of thoughts in fiction dress’d ; 
When to! a deep, majestic sound, 
Ly distance mellow’d, tun’d around 


A sadly. flowing, plaintive strain, 
First nob!y loud, then soft again, 

Like fairy lates on high ; 
Methought f heard the trembling wire, 
The notes of harps, unseen, expire, 

Aad on the breezes die: 

*Twas so ; — a visionary throng 
Attemper’d sweet the tuneful song, 

And swept the chords with fingers light 
That glimmer’d by the pale moon-light : 
So si'ver-sweet the accents rung, 

Aod mingled with the stave they sung, 
Twas like the passing Southern gale, 

That rides on tinsel wing, 
While flow’ry beds their sweets exhale, 
And to the stealing breeze their perfua’d 

odours fling. 
Scarce had the prelude ceas’d to sound, 
And spread its harmony around, 
It paus’d awhile — twas silence all, 
It ended in a dying fall: — 
Sudden the light aérial choir 
More slowly strack the solemn wire, 
Love was the theme — the strain divine 
Was claim’d by thee, Sr. Varentine ; 
My ear was charm’d — each winged Fay 
Thus tun’d the sacred roundelay : 

Sonc. 
All hail! Saint Valentine, 
Ever delighting, 
Who shall stand at thy shrine, 
x x a Y * 
* * * - * 
Z¥*t*, 





Lines addressed to Miss C. W. J. in her 
Ninth Year. 
MY harp to Cecilia is strung ; 
Her modesty, sweetness, and grace, 
In justice demand to be sung, 
And truth the fair image shall trace. 
For her’s is the blush of the rose, 
And her’s is the purest of love ; 
The blush that true innocence shews, 
The tenderness none can reprove. 
A nature to sweet'y serene, 
None other can boast to possess ; 
Her graceful and elegant mien, 
The Graces themseives might confess. 


And her’s is the grace of the mind, 
And praise that to merit is due, 
The treasure we rarely can find, 
The charm that wili ever be new. 
Oh! Sov’reign Disposer of al!, 
‘Who deckest the blossoming shrub, 
Let nothing unkindly befall, 
But smile on this beautiful bud. 
July 25, 1815. B. E. P, 





DE CESARE BORGIA; 
Nune de Naroceoxe Buonaparte. 
OMNIA vincebas: sperabas omnia, 
Cesar. 
Omnia deficiunt: incipis essé nibil. 
Sunnararii Epigrammaton, lib, I, LV, 
BiOGRA- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES or EMINENT PERSONS, 
Whose Deaths are recorded in our preceding Volume. 


Character of Cuantes Howarv, Duke of 
Norfolk, who died Dec. 16, 1815, et..70. 

{A few particulars here meutioned, have 
been already given in Part II. p. 631 of our 
preceding volume; but we rather choose 
to repeat them, than disturb the con- 
nexion of the present article. } 

When the first Peer of the kingdom, not 
of the Blood Royal, descends at a mature 
age tothe grave, the publick may naturally 
feel some interest in the delineation of bis 
character. Panegyric and detraction 
should be equally avoided. There is, in- 
deed, an awe and reverence due to the 
tomb, which inclines us rather to the first 


than to the last. Our enmities die away - 


ever the inanimate corpse; while, in 
their plage, charity and regret spring up 
in the generous bosom. No severity, 
therefore, such as sometimes gives an 
happy point to a sentence, and, on due 
occasions, inflicts a whelesome moral les- 
son, shall mark this article. 

The family of Howard, who have en- 
joyed a Dukedom (besides several other 
Peerages in its collateral branches) for 
more than three centuries, have been as 
well fertile in characters of high personal 
lustre, as of others only distinguished by 
their eccentricities, their weaknesses, or 
their crimes. The gallant and accom- 
plished Earl of Surrey, as eminent for his 
poetical genius as for his rank and titles, 
the victim of the capricious and blood- 
thirsty tyranny of K. Henry VIII. reflects 
a glory on this House, with which every 
edacated Englishman is familiar. To 
speak of his son, Duke Thomas, who was 
sacrificed to the intrigues of Queen Mary 
of Scotland, or of his great-grandson, 
Thomas, Evil of Arundel, the whimsical 
collector, “hose portrait is so powerfully 
drawn vy Lord Clarendon, would be to 
insult the koowledge of the reader of 
English history. The son of this proud 
Ear! left a younger son, who was great 
grandfather of the Duke who clesed his 
life on Saturday, Dee. 16. The elder 
branch had the honours till 
1777, whew the late Duke’s father, Mr. 
Charles Howard, of Graystock, in Cuma- 
berland, succeeded. This branch shad 
displayed that fluctuation of principles 
which seems always to have been the cha- 
acteristic of the family. Earl Heory- 
Frederick, who died 1652, (son of Eavl 
Thomas, the Collector of the Arundel 
Marbles)- was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Thomas, who was restored to the 
Dukedom of Norfolk 1664; and dying 
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_tershall, 


1677, was succeeded by his brother Henry, 
the 6th Duke, © man who is said by Eve- 
lyn to bave grown dissolute after his first 
wife’s death, and who died 1684, and left 
the succession to his eldest son Henry, 7th 
Duke, who, unlike the general principles 
of his family, was a staunch friend and sup- 
porter of the Revolution. He died 1701, 
zt. 48, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Thomas, 8th Duke, who died 1754, and 
was succeeded by his brother Edward, 
9th Duke, a rigid Catholic, who died 
without issue 1777, zt. 92. Here ended 
the eldest and lineal branch. 

Charles Howard, of Graystock, fourth 
brother of Henry, 6th Duke, resided much 
at his house at Deepden, in the parish of 
Dorking, in Surrey. “ This house (says 
Aubrey) was not made for grandeur, but 
retirement; a noble hermitage, veat, ele- 
gant, and suitable to the modesty and 
solitude of the proprietor; a Christiam 
philosopher, who, in this iron age, lives 
up to that of the primitive times.” He 
died 1713. His son and heir, Charies, 
survived only till 1720, and was buried at 
Dorking, leaving a son, Charles, who, ia 
his old age, in 1777, succeeded his second 
cousin, Edward, as 10th Duke of Nor- 
folk. He was of a literary turn, but had 
led the life of a country gentleman, of a 
singular cast, and is said to have in- 
dulged in many odd humours and caprices. 
He enjoyed the Dukedom nine years, and 
died in 1786. The alliances during this 
period of juniority had been scarcely bet- 
ter than obscure, as the names of Tat- 
Aylward, and Brockholes, will 
indicate. 

The late Dake was 21 before his father 
became presumptive beir to the honours ; 
(for it was not ull 1767, that Edward, the 
nephew of Edward, the lineal and 9th 
Duke, died at the age of 23.) His edu- 
cation had been narrow, and his habits 
far from such as connected him with the 
world, and high society. He had been 
brought up a violent Catholic ; but, when 
the titles devolved on his father, he con- 
formed, and became a member of the 
Hoase of C ommons, where he took an 
active part in polities on the side of Mr. 
Fox: a pa¥ty which he always actively 
and zealously espoused to the fast, 

it ic net my purpose to pursue the de- 
taii of io politicah measures. In the 
House of Lords he took-an active, and, 
perhaps it may be said, pertinacious, 
concern in the private business. there. 
He bad a minute and mexhaustible cu- 

riosity | 
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riosity, and took a passionate and capri- 
cious interest in the affairs of individuals, 
both personal and local. His talents are 
said, by those who knew him intimately, 
to have been quick, comprehensive, and 
sagacious ; but they surely wanted that, 
without which, talents are rather dangerous 
and offensive, than useful and ornamental ; 
— they were not softened or liberalized 
by early education, or the native and ines- 
timable gift of tender or moral feeling. If 
they were acute, it was an hard and un- 
bending acuteness! He had inherited 
some at least, if not a large portion, of 
the qualities ascribed by Lord Clarendon 
to his ancestor, Thomas Earl of Arundel. 
His mind was too much engrossed by the 
phantom of the exclusive greatness of the 
Howarps; but it seemed as if he was not 
at his ease on this favourite idea ; he had 
a lively and never-sleeping jealousy of 
other families; he watched their preten- 
sious with a severe and prejudiced sclici- 
tude, unbecoming the firm consciousness 
of the great family which he represented, 
Had his knowledge always been accurate, 
bis mind disciplined to survey and balance 
both sides of. the question calmly and 
ewithout internal influence, this turn, 
though somewhat beneath a great mind in 
a great station, might have been at least 
harmless. — But there are details, to 
which it is scarcely possible to believe 
that a great mind, having an opporlunily 
to exercise itself on great things, can 
descend. There were other points in the 
Duke’s character, which seemed to indi- 
cate an equally equivocal symptom of calm 
and well-founded elevation. A studied 
neglect of dress, even to a striking and gro- 
tesque singularity ;—to a rude inelegance 
proper for a low and penurious sphere of 
life; — seemed a trap for petty distinc- 
tion —to excite inquiry, and then sur- 
prize by the answer. A Duke of Norfolk, 
with a vigorous mind and a powerful re- 
venue, wanted no artifices to secure 
respect, attention, and even wonder. 
Pleasure and gratification were so much 
within his power; nay, exercises as vir- 
tuous as keen were so hourly within his 
reach, that if any one so circumstanced 
should seek after perverse and ungene- 
yous modes of superiority or enjoyment, 
it must (to speak mildly) excite some re- 
gret at the weakness of buman nature! 
The Low may be forgiven, though not 
justified, for envying the High ; but lofti- 
ness of station makes the generous heart 
treat those beneath it, not only without 
jealousy, but with a placid desire to soften 


-gnd efface the painful and unworthy sense 


of degradation. 

There is a disciplined and considered 
manner due to different statious of life. 
Coarse, familiar, and apparently free and 
¢qual tongs of couversation, from men en- 


joying the most elevated rank, are but 
traps to draw insults on the inconsiderate 
and unpractised members of inferior 
classes. Between familiarity and digni- 
fied ease there is a wide division. — How- 
ever agreeable some may esteem plain, 
direct, and «downright expression, and 
consider it as the proof of a strong and 
sound mind, there are at least high places 
which it does not become ; and where it 
argues narrow views, and even a blind 
rashness, rather than true wisdom. 

Political influence, and the command 
of a certain number of legislative seats, 
has often in this country been a favourite 
ambition with great Peers. They have 
enjoyed the power which was the fruit of 
it; but few, like the late Duke of 
N*¥##*#*, have taken a pleasure in the 
means by which it was effected. His 
Grace loved the roar, familiarity, free- 
dom, and licentiousness of an election- 
ball and election dinners. This was a 
cerious occupation for the, heir of the 
proud and lofty Howards and Mowbrays. 

The Duke had not read much ; and no- 
thing with a scholar-like attention and 
skill; but his friends say, that he had a 
patura! penetration which enabled bim to 
seize the pith of many books by a slight 
glance at their contents. 

Negligent, and careless of outward 
shew, as some of the traits here delineated 
would seem to prove him, he was in truth 
the reverse. He kept up a great pomp 
and state in all his establishments ; he re- 
paired and adorned his country-seats ; he 
expended vast sums, though not in the 
best taste, on the venerable old Castle of 
Arundel ; he bought books and pictures ; 
and was zealously and sedulously atten- 
tive to every thing that could illustrate 
the history of his own family, which he 
regarded with such unlimited attachment 
that the most remote suspicion of alliance 
combined with the name, could always com- 
mand his good offices. An instance of 
this is the unhappy madman, of whom 
the newspapers are so often full, and who 
so often beset his Grace’s door in St. 
James’s-square. — This man, and his 
father before him, have been humble de- 
pendants .on the family ; and the Duke 
never ceased to employ every enquiry to 
ascertaiv their descent from the family ; 
but in vain. The only branch from which 
it.is said to be possible for them to bave 
descended, is the Effingham branch. 

His Grace’s person was short, thick, 
and far from elegant. His face was like 
that of the prints of Cardinal Howard, 
who was great uncle to his grandfather ; 
but immense whiskers, which he latte:ly 
Zuffered almost to overgrow his cheeks, 
gave a most uncouth appearance to his 
countenance. 

The Duke’s patronage of literature con- 
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sisted principally, I believe, in finding 
the means for printing two or three works 
of Local Antiquities, such as Duncumbe’s 
Herefordshire, and Dallaway’s Sussex. 

Such, as it appears to the present 
writer, was the last representative of the 
most ancient British Dukedom. Fancy 
loves to draw the heirs of old nobility in 
other colours. The hero, the orator, or 
the poet,.are characters which would bet- 
ter satisfy us in the descendant of the 
chivalrous, the .plaintive, the eloquent, 
and the gentle Earl of Surrey. But in 
the long lapse of ages what different 
tasks and duties are all tted to the same 
race ! 

The Duke’s successor is the son of his 
second cousin, descended from the younger 
brother of his great-grandfather. A.Z 





Part I p. 182. Henry Thornton, Esq. 
M. P. was the youngest son of the late 
Jehn Thornton, esq. of Clapham, an emi- 
nent Russia’ merchant, of London and 
Hull; but far more distinguished by his 
almost unbounded charity and evangeli- 
cal zeal. His two other sons, who are 
representatives in parliament, one for the 
county of Surrey, and the other for the 
borough of Colchester, still survive; as 
does his only dauginer, the Countess of 
Leven and Melville. Mr. H. Thornton 
received from his father early habits of 
piety, which succeeding years established 
and confirmed. Like the rest of his fa- 
mily, he chose a mercantile profession ; 
and early in life became a partner in the 
banking-house of Down, Thornton, and 
Free, an establishment which his exertions 
soon rendered very flourishing. He like- 
wise retained a share in the commercial 
concerns of his father at Hull. These 
establishments engrossed neither the whole 
nor a principal part of his attention; but 
they happily furnished him with the means 
of pursuing the benevolent turn of his 
mind, in relieving the wants of thousands 
by well-timed and discriminating charity. 
In or about 1782, he became member 
for the borough of Southwark, and con- 
tinued so till his death, having been re- 
turned eight times for that populous 
piace. Though Mr. H. Thornton almost 
constantly supported the measures of 
administration during the late wars, yet 
he carefully guarded his own indepen- 
dence by receiving no direct favours from 
government, either for himself or his 
friends, Sincerely attached to the con- 
stitution, he gave his support to that 
branch of it which seemed to him most 
to need it, leaning to the democratical, 
monarchical, or aristocratical, as each 
seemed most in danger of losing its due 
weight in the scale. His love of civil and 
religious liberty was evinced by his in- 
variably voting for parliamentary reform 


upon a moderate plan, and for the repeal 
of those penal laws by which a very large 
part of the community are prohibited 
from holdiag any place, or exercising any 
office, civil or military. His exertions in 
favour of financial reform, by the reduc- 
tion of sinecures or places held by 
deputy, were unremitting. He was not a 
mere nominal member of the FinanceCom- 
mittee, but an anxious, intelligent, and 
laborious co-operator in preparing its re- 
ports, and in forwarding that and every 
other measure of political pority. It is 
owing to bis individual exertions that a 
new arrangement was made between Go- 
vernment and the Bank of England a few 
years since, by which 200,000/. was an- 
nually saved to the publick. Though the 
main designs of the Finance Committee 
have hitherto not taken effect, Mr. H. 
Thornton, with the invariable steadiness 
of his character, continued to pursue his 
object with zeal. The great political ob- 
ject of his life has yet been unnotieed ; 
that with which he mingled his strongest 
hopes and fears, and which called forth 
his warmest and most constant exertions, 
and engaged his attention from an early 
period of his life to its lamented close. 
Upon a due consideration of the merits 
of those excellent persons who contributed 
to rescue the British name from the stain 
of African slavery, few will be found en- 
titled to higher praise than Mr. H. Thorn- 
ton. Should the exertions of Thomas 
Clarkson and Mr. Wilberforce, or of the 
distinguished statesmen who brought the 
influence of government to bear upon 
this question in the year 1806, occupy 
the first place in the grateful recollection 
of the friends of Abolition, the next will 
be readily conceded to. Mr. Thornton. 
Upon this subject he repeatedly spoke in 
Parliament, and out of doors bestowed 
on it bis time, his attention, and his ta- 
lents ; and at the same time contributed 
largely to the pecuniary demands of the 
Sierra Leone Company, the African In- 
stitution, and every other plan set on 
foot, whieh really or nominally tended to 
promote the improvement and civiliza- 
tion of the negrees; and this to an ex- 
tent only known to those who were the 
witnesses of his activity. In short, there 
was no measure which had the welfare 
of his species for its object, “ where’er 
mankind and misery are found,” which 
did not meet in him a supporter, either 
by money or personal attention, and fre- 
quently by both. The dissemination of 
the Holy Scriptures abroad, and the 
means of acquiring a knowledge of them 
at home, by the new method of teaching, 
were greatly encouraged by him. Im- 
portant as these topics were, and deeply 
as they pressed upon his attention, a 
habit of never wasting any considerable 
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portion of his time, enabled him to cul- 
tivate yarious branches of knowledge, 
and particularly the science of political 
economy, with great success. The sus- 
pension of cash payments by the Bank of 
England drew the attention of all econo- 
mists to this subject; but Mr. Thoruton’s 
work contains the largest portion of new 
information that had for a long time been 
offered to those who are engaged in re- 
searches of political economy. From the 
period of its publication in 1802, “ The 
Enquiry into the Nature and Effects of 
the Paper Credit of Great Britain,’”’ bas 
maintained its reputation, and was re- 
peatedly referred to as an authority. On 
that much agitated point he likewise spoke 
in Parliament, and communicated the 
substance of his speeches to the publick in 
a pamphlet, abounding in useful know- 
ledge, as well as cogent argument. In 
all these discussions he had a manifest 
advantage over his friends and foes, the 
union of the practical information of a 
banker, with the clear views of the man 
of science and philosopher. The works 
above-mentioned, together with a letter 
to his constituents on the subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform, in which he opposes 
the mere extended plans of Sir F. Bur- 
dett, are the only publications bearing 
his name. Mr. H. Thornton married, in 
1796, the only daughter of Joseph Sykes, 
esq. of West Ella, a lady well qualified 
to assist in all his charitable and. beve- 
volent designs, and to be the partner of 
such a husband; and he left her and 
a numerous offspring to lament his loss 
and profit by the recollection of his 
virtues. 





Part I. p..189. The Rev. Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan left England in 1796 for the 
East Indies, where he for several years held 
the office of vice-provost of the College 
of Fort William, Bengal; and particularly 
distinguished himself on his return by the 
zeal which he manifested for the intro- 
duction and propagation of the precepts 
of Christianity among the natives of the 
East. In 1804, he gave 200 guineas to 
the University of Cambridge as a prize 
for the best Euglish prose dissertation on 
the best means of civilizing the British 
Empire in India, and of diffusing the light 
of religion among its inhabitants: it was 
adjudged to the performance ef the Rev. 
James Bryce, which was printed in an Svo 
volume in 1810. From the following list 
of Dr. Buchanan’s publications it will ap- 
pear that most of them originated in the 
same laudable solicitude for the conver- 
sion of the Heathen: — “‘ Memoir of the 
Expediency ofan Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment in British India,” 4to. 1805. “ The 
Star in the East,” a sermon delivered in 
the Church of St. James, Bristol, for the 


benefit of the Society for Missions to 
Africa and the East, June 12, 1809. 
* Three Sermons on the Jubilee,’ 8vo. 
1810, “ A Sermon preached before the 
Society for Missions to Africa and the 
East, June 12, 1810.” “ Christian Re- 
searches in Asia,” 8vo. 1811. “ The 
Three Eras of Light,” being twodiscourses 
preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, July 1, 1810.” 8ve. 1811. “ The 
Healing Waters of Bethesda,” a sermon 
preached at Buxton, 1811. ‘“* Sermons on 
interesting. subjects.” 8vo. 1812. “ A 
Brief View of the State of the Colonies of 
Great Britain and of ber Asiatic Empire 
in respect to Religion and Instruction.” 
8vo. 1813. ‘A Letter to the Hon, East 
India Company, in reply to the Statements 
of Charles Buller, esq. M. P. concerning 
the idol Juggernaut.” 8voe. 1813, About 
three years since, Di. Buchanan announc- 
ed his intention of visiting Palestine and 
Syria for the purpose of asceriaining the 
State and wants of the Christians in those 
parts ; and at the time of his death, which 
happened on the 9th of February, 1815, he 
was actually engaged in superintending an 
edition of the New Testament in Syriac 
for their use.—See several curious parti- 
culars of Dr. Buchanan in our volume 
LXXVI. pp. 11, 155, 219, 251, 538. 





Part I. p. 566. The late Sir Sam. Hood 
was born in 1762; and as the sea was the 
element on which his relations had attain- 
ed distinction, he attached himself also to 
the naval service of his country, After 
passing through the subordinate grada- 
tions, he was, in 1782, advanced to the 
rank of master and commander, and was 
present in the Renard at the glorious vic- 
tory achieved by Lord Rodney on the 12th 
of April in that year. In 1785, he was 
employed in surveying the coast of Nova 
Scotia, and for his activity in that service 
was raised to post rank. In 1791, com- 
manding the Juno of 32 guns on the Ja- 
maica station, he exhibited a noble in- 
stance of intrepidity and humanity. The 
ship was lying ia St. Anne’s harbour, when 
a raft with three persons upon it was dis- 
covered at a great distance. The weather 
was excéedingly stormy, and the waves 
broke over the raft with such violence as 
to leave little hope that the unfortunate 
men upon it could long survive ip that 
awful situation. Capt. Hood instantly 
ordered out one of his ship’s boats to en- 
deayour to rescue them; but the sea ran 
so high that the crew declared the attempt 
impracticable, and refused to expose them- 
selves to what they supposed certain de- 
struction. The Captain immediately leap- 
ed into the boat, declaring that he would 
never order them on any service on which 
he would not bimself venture. The effect 
was such as might be expected: those who 
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before hung back, pressed forward as vo- 
lunteers; the boat reached the raft with 
much difficulty, and saved the exhausted 
men who still clung to it. The House of 
Assembly of Jamaica, to testify their sense 
of this undaunted exertion in the cause of 
humanity, presented him with a sword 
worth 200 guineas. On his return from 
the West Indies he served in the same ship 
in the Mediterranean, under his noble re- 
lation Lord Hood. A few days after the 
evacuation of Toulon, the Juno, whose 
commander was ignorant of that event, 
entered the port, and proceeded for the 
inner harbour, where she grounded. No 
sooner was this circumstance discovered 
by the enemy, than a boat was sent on 
board to take possession of the ship. 
‘Though the crew of this boat endeavoured 
to confirm Capt. Hood in his mistake, 
their dress and. language opened his eyes 
to his critica! situation. His resolution 
was promptly taken. Having secured the 
men who had come to make him prisoner, 
and suddenly tacked, he worked his way 
out of the harbour in spite of the batteries, 
which opened upon him, and escaped, to 
the utter astonishment of the enemy. 
Capt. Hood was afterwards engaged in 
the reduction of Corsica, and subsequently 
promoted to the Zealous, of 74 guns, oue 
of the ships sent out to reinforce the Earl 
of St, Vincent, after his splendid victory 
over the Spanish fleet in 1797. Captain 
Hood was directed by his Lordship to 
place himself ander the orders of Rear- 
adm. Nelson, to whom he had given the 
command of a force destined to act against 
the island of Teneriffe. On the faiiare of 
this attempt, Capi. Hood rejoined the 
commander-in-chief off Cadiz, and on the 
return of Nelson from England, in 1798, 
the Zealous was one of the ships dispatch- 
ed by Earl St. Vincent, to watch the mo- 
tions of the French fleet, then equipping 
at Toulon. To the destruction of that 
fleet at Aboukir, Capt. Hood largely con- 
tributed. When the victorions Admiral 
quitted the coast of Egypt, he left Capt. 
Hood with a squadron to block up the 
port of Alexandria, and ‘to intercept any 
supplies which might be sent to the 
French army. Iu 1799, Capt. Hood was 
engaged in expelling the Prench from the 
Neapolitan territory, and landed with a 
detachment of seamen to garrison Castle 
Nuovo, and to keep good order in Naples. 
For his zeal and good conduct on this oc- 
casion, the King of Naples conferred on 
bim the rank of a Commander of the Order 
of St. Ferdinand and Merit. On his re- 
torn to England from the Mediterranean, 
Capt. Hood was removed to the Coura- 
‘yeux, a fine new ship, of 74 guns, in which 
he joined the Channel Fleet, then com- 
manded by the Earl of St. Vincent, In 
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January, 1801, he was removed to the Ve- 
nerable, and sent to reinforce a squadron 
under Sir J. Saumarez, off Cadiz. In the 
action which took place between this 
squadron and the combined French and 
Spanish force, under Linois, the intrepi= 
dity of Capt. Hood was eminently conspi- 
cuous, his ship having 18 killed and 87 
wounded. The suspension of hostilities 
put a period, for a time, to the profes- 
sional exertions of Capt. Hood. On their 
rec t, in 1803, he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief on the Lee- 
ward Island station, with the rank of Com- 
modore, and hoisted his broad pendant on 
board the Centaur, of 74 guns. On his 
arrival there, be concerted measures with 
Lieut.-gen. Grinfield, for the reduction of 
the enemy’s colonies, and St. Lucia was 
the first conquest achieved by their united 
exertions. They then directed their arms 
against the Island of Tobago, and on its 
reduction proceeded to the Dutch colonies 
of Demerara, Essequibo, Berbice, and 
Sorinam, which submitted to the British 
arms. For these services Commodore 
Hood was honoured by his Sovereign with 
the Order of the Bath, in 1804; and 
shortly after married, at Barbadoes, the 
Hon. Miss M‘Kenzie, daughter of the late 
Lord Seaforth, the Governor of that Island, 
Sir Samuel quitted the station where he 
had commanded with such honour to him- 
séif and advantage to his country, and re- 
turned, in 1805, to England, whére he 
soou afterwards received the appointment 
of Colonel of the Woolwich division of 
Royal Marines. Atthe begianing of 1806, 
he was appointed to his former ship, the 
Centaur, and was dispatched with a small 
squadron to watch Rochefort. Here he 
fell m with a squadron of French frigates, 
with troops on board, which was attempt- 
ing to escape from that port. [In the ac- 
tion which ensued, the brave English Com- 
mander received a severe wound in his 
right arm, which rendered amputation ne- 
cessary; but he had the satisfaction to 
carry one ship of 46, and three of 44 guns, 
as prizes, to England. On account of the 
loss of his arm, Sir Samuel was gratified 
(as is usual in such cases) with a pension 
of 500/. per annum: he was elected in the 
same year Representative in Parliameut 
for Westminster, afterwards for Bridport, 
and created a Baronet In 1807, he bore 
a part in the expedition agaiust Copen- 
hagen; and a few years afterwards was 
appointed to the chief command iv India, 
where, in Dec. 1514, he terminated a life 
gloriously spent in the service of bis King 
and Country. 

The followmg strictly just and most 
honourable tes:\imony borne to the ex- 
cellent worth of this gallant, distinguish- 
ed, aud lameuted officer, appeared in 
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the Bombay Courier of the 7th of Ja- 
nuary, 1815: 

“¢ Sir Samuel Hood had raised himself so 
high in the public estimation by the num- 
ber and importance of his services; had 
shown himself so admirable in the con- 
duct of every enterprize in which he had 
been engaged; was still so young in years; 
so unbroken in spirit; and so thoroughly 
possessed of the enthusiastic admiration, 
and entire confidence of every man in his 
profession, that his loss cannot be consi- 
dered otherwise than a severe and irre- 
parable misfortune to his country at large; 
and to those who have bad a nearer view 
of his excellence, who have served under 
his command, or have lived in his society, 
his death is unspeakably afflicting. He 
possessed in a peculiar degree the qualifi- 
cations which form a great Commander: 
to the calmest and most accurate judg- 
ment, he added a presence of mind, and 
rapidity of perception under every change 
of situation, that enabled him to turn 
every event which arose even out of un- 
foreseen difficulties and dangers, to the 
purpose he had in view. In common with 
Nelson, he was anxious and impatient 
while there remained a doubt that the foe 
could be grappled w:th ; but, when the bat- 
tle began, his matchless intrepidity, his 
eoolness, and the precision with which all 
his orders were given, diffused a confi- 
dence that was uniformly attended by 
victory. But it was not only on these 
great and trying occasions that he proved 
himself one of the best officers in the ser- 
vice: he was eminently skilled in every 
branch of his profession, whether scientific 
or practical. He was intimately versed in 
Astronomy, as connected with navigation 
and geography; in ship-building, in forti- 
fication, and in all branches of mechanical 
philosophy. He studied, without any ex- 
ception, the languages, Jaws, and customs 
of every country that he visited. His 
strong natural taste for scientific inquiry, 
and an unbounded curiosity to see every 
thing with his own eyes, were kept in per- 
petual action by the belief that these ac- 
quisitions of knowledge might one day be 
useful to his country. That they did 
prove so, those who are acquainted with 
his life can amply testify. His surveys of 
the coasts in North America recommended 
him to early notice as an excellent sur- 
veyor: the bold and original idea of forti- 
fying the Diamond Rock at Martinique, 
and the immediate execution of it— 
proved him to be a skilful engineer. The 
extraordinary defence of Salerno with a 
few marines opposed to an army ; bis 
capture of Tobago, St. Lucia, Demarara, 
&c. &c. ; his decision after the failure at 
Teneriffe,—all exhibit him as an able Ge- 
neral. His gallant capture of a Russian 
ship of the line, in presence of the Russian 


fleet, followed by his politic and concilia- 
tory self-denia! in sending the flag which 
he had justiaken, to the King of Sweden, 
as if it had been a trophy of the Swedish 
arms; and some years before, his com- 
munications with the Governors and Pa- 
chas in Syria, and innumerable other in- 
stances, place him high as a Statesman 
and a Negociator. The leading circum- 
stances of his naval life it is needless to 
particularise, as they are fresh in the re- 
membrance of all, and have become part 
of the history of his country: his memory, 
like that of Nelson, with whom he acted in 
some of his most trying and most glorious 
days, will for ever be held sacred in that 
profession to which he devoted nearly 40 
years of his life. The unaffected modesty 
and simplicity of one who hed filled so 
great a space in public admiration, was 
not the least remarkable part of his cha- 
racter: he had the rare felicity, even to 
his latest years, to preserve undiminished 
the vivacity of youth, and that taste for 
simple pleasures which so seldom survive 
a mixed and active intercourse with the 
world. The charm which this happy fee!- 
ing communicated to his conversation and 
society, bad something in it irresistibly 
pleasing. He was no less the delight of 
his friends than the pride of his country. 
With a mind of this temper we may easily 
oonceive the warmth of all his domestic 
feelings — but we forbear to enter minute- 
ly into the sacred privacy of domestic life. 
Blest in the society of a mind worthy of 
his own, he was perhaps one of the few 
men, who in dying would scarcely have 
wished to change any circumstance of his 
public or private life.” 





Part I. p. 570. Mr. William Nicholson 
was born in 1753, in London, where his 
father practised the Law, as a solicitor in 
the Inner Temple. The son received his 
education at a school in the North of York- 
shire ; but at the age of sixteen he entered 
into the East India service, in which he 
made two voyages before the year 1773. 
He was afterwards employed in the coun- 
try trade in India; but in 1776, he was en- 
gaged on the Continent as a commercial 
agent to the’ late Mr, Wedgewood. Soon 
after this he settled in London, and be- 
came a teacher of mathematicks; to 
which profession he added that of an Au- 
thor, translating from the French with 
great facility, and publishing, besides many 
useful compilations of his own, chiefly on 
historical and scientific subjects. In 1781, 
he printed an ‘* Introduction to Natural 
Philosophy,”fin two volumes octavo; which 
work was so well received, as to supersede 
Rowning’s System of Natural Philosophy, 
which had long been an elementary book 
for students. The year following, Mr. 
Nicholson published a new edition of 
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Ralph’s Survey of the Public Buildings of 
Lundon and Westminster, witb additions. 
This work was succeeded in 1783 by a 
translation from the French of the History 
of Ayder Ali Khan, Nabob Buhader, cr 
New Memoirs concerning the East Indies ; 
with historical notes, in two volumes 
8vo. In 1784, our Author brought out his 
‘* Navigator’s Assistant, containing the 
theory and practice of Navigation ;” in 
one volume octayo, This compendium of 
a most useful science was intended to sup- 
plant that very superficial though popular 
book, “ The Practical Navigator,” by 
Jobn Hamilton Moore. li happened, how- 
ever, unfortunately, that Mr. Nicholson’s 
work was too refined and laboured for the 
class of persous to whom it was addressed; 
and therefore it is not much to be wondered 
at that this Assistant was neglected ; while 
the easy treatise of Moore, which gives 
the conclusivns without reason, and lays no 
tax upon the judgment or the memory, still 
continued to bold its ground. In 1786, we 
find Mr. Nicholson publishing ‘* An Ab- 
stract of the Arts relative to the exporta- 
tion of Wool ;” to which subject he was 
led by his acquaintance with the clothiers. 
The next year be printed a “* Review of 
the Controversy between Kirwan and the 
Freuch Academicians on the subject of 
Phiogiston ;” and in the Philosophical 
Transactions for the same year, is a paper 
of his containing “ The principles and il- 
lustration of a method of arranging the 
differences of Logarithms, on lines gradu- 
ated for the purpose of computation.” In 
the following volumes of the Transactions, 
are two papers of Mr. Nicholsow’s, one 
* The description of an Instrument which 
produces the two states of electricity with- 
out friction, or communication with the 
earth ;” the other, ‘* Experiments and 
Observations on Electricity.” In 1738, 
appeared his translation of Fourcroy’s Ele- 
ments of Natural History and Chemistry, 
in four volumes octavo; to which, the 
year following, he added a supplemental 
volume “ On the first principles of Che- 
mistry.” In 1790, Mr. Nicholson trans- 
lated from the original manuscript, “* Me- 
moirs and Travels of the Count de Ben- 
yowsky,” two volumes, quarto. The next 
year came out the translation of Chaptal’s 
Elements of Chemistry, in three volumes 
octavo, In 1792, an agreement was en- 
tered into, between Mr. Nicholson, then 
living in Red Lion-square, and Capiain 
William Locker, of the royai uavy, the pa- 
tron of Nelson, by which the latter gentle- 
man engaged to put all his naval manu- 
scripts into the hands of the former for ar- 
rangement, selection, and publication ; 
but the design, on some account or other, 
was relinquished ; though that valuable 
collection afterwards proved the basis of 
Mr. Charnock’s “ Biographia Navalis.” In 
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1795 appeared “‘ The Dictionary of Che- 
mistry,” iu two quarto volumes ; and, two 
years afterwards, the edition of his “ Jour- 
nal of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and 
the Arts ;” which was printed originally 
in the quarto form, but was afterwards 
changed to the more portable one of an 
octavo. About the year 1799, he opened 
an establishment in Sobo for twenty pupils, 
which institution he carried on several 
years; but it at last declined, chiefly ow- 
ing, as we believe, to the attention paid 
by Mr, Nicholson to other objects; par- 
ticularly the West Middlesex Water Works, 
the plan of which originated with him, as 
also did that for the supply of Portsmouth 
and Gosport. He was also engaged in a 
similar undertaking for the borough of 
Southwark; and besides these different 
concerns he took out patents for some me- 
chanical inventions, In 1799, he printed 
a work translated from the Spanish, “ On 
the Bleaching of Cotton Gouds, by oxy- 
genated muriatic acid ;” and, ia 1801, ap- 
peared “ A general System of Chemical 
Knowledge, with a set of synoptic tables 
from the French of Fourcrey,” in two 
vols. octavo, and one in folio. In 1808, 
he printed “* A Dictionary of Chemistry,” 
in one clousely-printed volume octavo; 
and this was followed by another work 
with his name, intituled ‘* The British En- 
cyclopedia,”’ in six volumes octavo. This 
work was undertaken by the London 
booksellers, in opposition to one then pub- 
lished ander the name of Dr. George Gre- 
gory; and it is a curious fact, that the per- 
sons to whom they are ascribed had littie, 
if any share, in the compilations ; and that 
both, though rivals, were execated by the 
same hand. Mr. Nicholson was at this 
time in difficulties, and on that account 
the lending of his name was not. much to 
be censured; but the case was very dif- 
ferent on the other side, as the reverend 
editor had not long before been presented 
to a very valuable crown liviug, as a re- 
ward for writing some pamphlets in favour of 
the ministry. In 1810, Mr. Nicholson had 
some dispute relative to the work in which 
he was employed, as engineer to the Port- 
sea Island Water Work Company, on which 
he published ** A Letter tothe Proprietors 
of the Porisea Water Works, occasioned 
by an application made to them by the 
Assigns uader an act for briuging water 
from Farlington.” This truly ingenious 
aad indefatigable man shared the common 
fate ef projectors, to be continually em- 
ployed without enjoying any material ad- 
vantage from his labours. Though inces- 
santly occupied in useful concerns, and 
ardent in promoting the interests of sci- 
ence, he was generally embarrassed in his 
circumstances ; and, notwithstanding bis 
uncommon industry, he lived in trouble, 
and died poor. ‘ 
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Part II. p.571. Died,Dec. 5, at Windsor, 
Berks, Anne, the wife of William Monsell, 
esq. formerly of the 29th regiment, and 
second daughter of the late Peter Orme- 
red, esy! Throughout her pious and 
virtuous life, this lady most scrapulously 
fulfilled every religious, moral, and so- 
cial daty. In her demeanour she was 
graceful and dignified, with the most gen- 
tle and conciliating manners, a correct 
jodgment, and refined taste, and every 
endowment and acquirement, mental 
and personal, constituting the accom- 
plished gentlewoman. In her placid 
and serene countenance, the benignity of 
her mild and affectionate disposition was 
impressively and very peculiarly de- 
picied. She supplied the wants of the 
indigent, soothed and alleviated the suf- 
ferings of the afflicted, and in whatever 
shape misfortune or distress presented it- 
self to her view, she promptly afforded re- 
lief. To her disconsolate busband and near 
relatives her loss is irreparable ; and 
she will be long and deeply deplored by 
all who had the happiness of her acquaint- 
ance. Her funeral, agreeably to her own 
desive, was private, attended only by rela- 
tives and a few select friends. Her re- 
Mains were deposited in a family vault 
in the Dean’s Cioister, at the East-end of 
St. George’s Chapel, in Windsor Castle. 


Vol. LXXXIV. Part Il. p. 605. Sir Bu- 
sick Harwood, Professor of Anatomy in 
the University of Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Physick in Dowmmng College, 
died Nov. 10, 1814, at his lodge, Downing 
College, after a long illness. His medical 
and chirurgical abilities are very gene- 
tally known. In early life he had been 
a surgeon in India, and com menced his 
eareer as a physician, under the immediate 
auspices of the late Dr. Glynn, who had 
the highest opinion ef, and warmest friend- 
ship: for him, which continued unabated 
till the death of that venerable and good 
man, who left him his manuseript cases 
and other memorials of his affection.— 
As a physician, Sir B. Harwood’s skill was 
resorted to in all extreme cases; and it 
ean only be properly estimated by those, 
whom, with the divine blessing, he bad 
rescued from a premature grave, His 
own illness was a most severe and painful 
one; and that veil which Providenee in 
mercy throws over human sufferings was 
in his case, from his professivn, necessarily 
withdrawn, and he anticipated the tortures 
that awaited him. Yet bis friends, aud he 
had many most sincere ones, will rejoice 
to hear, that the comfosts of religion irra- 
diated his last hours ; and that, turning to 
his God and Saviour, he found in those 


divine truths which in early youth had 
been deeply impressed on his mind, that 
consolation and support which wit and 
reason only are powerless to bestow. His 
enemies, and from his unguarded conver- 
sation he had enemies, though, could they 
have known the rea! kindness of his heart, 
they would not have remained such, may 
learn at last to copy from him; and, as 
Christians, must rejoice in the idea that the 
death-bed of such a man was indeed the 
death-bed of a Christian, And let those 
who are now entering into life consider 
that his religious feelings and hopes were 
neither influenced by weakness or fanati- 
cism, for his mental faculties were unim- 
paired by his bodily sufferings, and 
Stronger sense few men were blessed with. 
Let them, devoting their time and talents 
to their Maker and Redeemer, find that 
** peace which the world cannot give,” 
and those hopes it cannot take away. 





Vol. LXXXIV. Part II. page 608. b. 
The Rev. Luttrell Wynne, LL. D. was 
descended from, and allied to, several very 
respectable families. For 32 years he 
held the valuable Rectory of St. Erme, in 
Cornwall, a benefice in his own disposal, 
as annexed to his manor of Polzue, and 
which he resigned about eleven years 
since in favour of the Clergyman who had 
served it as his Curate during that period, 
This was the only ecclesiastical prefer- 
meot that he ever possessed: for, though 
he was familiar with the great, he had a 
mind too independent to solicit their pa- 
tronage. The education which he re- 
ceived at Eton and at Oxford (where 
he was for a long time fellow of All 
Souls College), he improved by subse- 
quent study, and by his travels in various 
parts of Europe. Having lived chiefly 
among the higher ranks of society, he 
acquired a correct judgment, and an ex- 
quisite taste in the polite arts. In the 
Classics, and in every part of the Belles 
Lettres, he was eminently versed; and he 
also possessed a general knowledge of the 
Sciences, With these accomplishments 
his powers of conversation were such as 
to render him the delight of all who knew 
him, and these were not a few. Nor 
were the good qualities of his heart in- 
ferior to those of his head: im the dis- 
charge of his relative duties, he was 
highly exemplary. His ear and his purse 
were ever open to the indigent and dis- 
tressed: and every public charity, that 
had any fair claim on bis attention, ex- 
perienced his liberality and support, Ed- 
ward William Stackhouse, esq. one of his 
nearest relations, his executor, suceceds 
him in his estates, 
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Dec. 2. A Supplement to this night’s 
Gazette contains a copy of the Conven- 
tion concluded between this Country and 
France, relative to the liquidation of the 
claims of British subjects on the French 
government ; one article of which stipu- 
lates that those who have any such claims, 
and residing in Europe, are to bring for- 
ward their claims, and produce their titles 
withiu three months—six months for those 
in the Western Colonies — and twelve 
months for such as are resident in the Kast 
Indies, or in equally distant Colonies; 
after which periods his Majesty’s subjects 
will no longer be entitled to the benefit of 
the Convention. 

Dec. 16. This Gazette contains two 
Proclamations: the first appointing the 
18th of January to be observed as a 
day of General Thanksgiving in England 
and Ireland for the re-establishment of 
Peace with France ; the second appoint- 
ing the observance of the same day in 
Scotland. 

Was-office, Dec. 23. The Prince Re- 
gent has been pleased to approve of the 
undermentioned Regiments being per- 


mitted to bear on their colours and ap- 
poimtments, the word “ Waterloo,” in 
commemoration of their distinguished ser- 
vices on the 18th of June, 1815:—!'st and 
2a Life Guards, Royal Horse Guards, Ist 
Dragoon Guards, Royal Dragoons, 2d 
Royal North British Dragoons, 6th Regi« 
ment of Dragoons, Tih, 10th, 11th, 12th, 
13th, 15th, 16th, 18th, and 23d Regi- 
ments of Light Dragoons, Royal Waggon 
Train, Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, 
Ist and 2d German Light Dragoons, Ist 
and Sd German Hussars, 2d and Sd Bat- 
talion Grenadier Guards, 2d Battalion 
Coldstream Guards, 2d Battalion Sd Foot 
Guards, 3d batt. Royal Scots, Ist batt. 
4th, 3d batt. 14th, 23d, Ist- batt. 27th, 
28th, 2d batt. 30th, 32d, 33d, Ist bate. 
40th, 42d, 2d batt. 44th, 5ist, 52d, 2d 
batt. 69th, Ist batt. 71st, 2d batt. 73d, 
Ist batt, 79th, 92d, Ist batt. 95th, 6 com- 
panies 2d bait. 95th, and 2 comps. 3d 
bart. 95th Regiments of Foot, Royal Staff 
Corps, Ist and 2d German Light Batta- 
lion, Ist, 2d, Sd, 4th, 5th, and 8th Ger- 
man Line Battalions, and the German Ar- 
tillery. 





FRANCE, 

Lavalette’s Escape. —Of the various ac- 
counis of this transaction, the following 
appears to be nearest the truth :—Just 
previous to the King’s going to mass, on 
the 18th ult., a gentleman and lady pre- 
sented themselves to the national guard 
who was on duty at the door of the Sa- 
Joon of the Marshals, and wanted to go in. 
They were prevented. After some words 
had passed, the Marquis de Bartillac, 
an officer of the King’s guard, appeared, 
who recognised Marmont, and informed 
him that no one was permitted to enter.— 
The Marechal then took the officer aside, 
and, after about a minate’s conversation, 
he, the officer, and the lady, went into 
the hall. Tne officer left the Marechal 
in the hall, and went into the adjoining 
room ; and while he remained there, there 
seemed to be something in agitation.— 
When the satne officer came back, he ad- 
dressed bimself to Marmont, and said, it 
was impossible for him to remain; but 
the lauer refusing to go, the Marquis de 
Bartillac reproached Maimont with not 
keeping his promise, and tefthim. Tie 
King, Monsieur, and Madame, now en- 
tered the hall in their way to the chapel. 
Madame Lavalette rushed forward, seized 
the hand of the King, and, falling at his 
feet, exclaimed, ‘‘ Pardon, pardon, Sire.”” 
The King could not refrain from tears. 
But, after looking very severely towards 
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Marmont, he said to Madame Lavalette, 
“TI had hoped, Madam, to have been 
spared this painful scene. Iu thinking 
you could save your husband, you have 
done your duty. But I must also do mine, 
as a King.” He then disengaged him- 
self, and passed on, evidentiy much dis- 
tressed. Madame Lavalette then atiempt- 
ed tu get the Duchess d’Angouleme to in- 
tercede; but, overcome by the potency of 
her feelings, she fainted, and was carried 
out. Marmont aftcrwards sent a letter to 
the King, explaining the motives for his 
cenduct, and saying, that he did not think 
himself wrong in trying t» save the life of 
Lavalette, as it had not been forbidden. 
The Marquis de Bartillac has been ar- 
rested. Lavalette was’ordered for exe. 
cution on Thursday. On the Wednesday, 
as was her usual custom, Madame Lava- 
lette went to the Conciergerie, about three, 
to dine with her husband; she brought 
her daughter and governess with her; she 
came in a sedan chair, and was well 
wrapped up, on account of her bad state 
of bealth (not having lain-in many days). 
The sedan chair was permitted to be 
brought into the prison, to within one 
room of that where her husband was con- 
fined. The daughierand governess walk- 
ed by the side of the chair: about seven, 
or half past, she came out, with her 
daughter and governess, and got into the 
chair t» go home, while they again walked 
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by her side. No sooner had the chair 
reached the street, than it stopped by the 
side of a carriage: when some one got 
into it, and it drove off very fast, while 
the chair was carried another way. At 
this moment the keeper went into Lava- 
lette’s room, and discovered his wife in- 
stead of Lavalette. The alarm was 
given, and some gend’armes pursued the 
carriage; but upon stopping, it, they 
found only the child. The sedan chair 
was also stopped very soon on the Pont 
Neuf, but there was no one init. The 
barriers were also shut, but without dis- 
covering the fugitive. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, the follow- 
ing Saturday, M. Sesmaisons demanded 
information from the Keeper of the Seals 
and the Minister of Police, as to the cir- 
cumstances of Lavalette’s flight. He 
offered to defer its consideration ; but the 
Chamber would not hear of this; and, 
yielding to the general wish, he read, as is 
usual, his speech in support of the mo- 
tion. He was succeeded by others, who 
remarked some circumstances a little ex- 
traordinary in the escape ; such as, that 
a large man, as Lavaktte was, should 
pass for a small and delicate woman ; and 
that, under an order for admitting his 
wife to him, three persons should have 
been allowed to enter. The Minister of 
the Interior, Vaublanc, urged the Cham- 
ber to proceed to the Order of the day, as 
an investigation was aiready begun.—The 
Ministers were, however, defeated; for 
the Chamber rejected the Order of the 
day, which they proposed; and resolved, 
that the mction should be referred to the 
Bureaux for examination. 

The Keeper aud the Turnkey of the 
Coneiergerie are held in custody by the 
Prefecture of Police ; and Madame Lava- 
Jette was for some time kept in prison, in 
the same chamber that ber husband occn- 
pied, but has since, we hear, been ad- 
mitted to bail.—The Court and part of tie 
Ministry are much enraged at Lavalette’s 
escape. He has been hung in effigy! 

It is asceriained that Lavale:te has 
since reached Bavaria via Belgium. 

Sir Robert Wilson, Capt. Hutchinson, 
and Mr. Bruce, have been committed to 
the Abbaye, charged with having assisted 
Lavalette in his escape. Sir R. Wilson is 
weil known to all Europe, not only by his 
literary but military services agains: Buo- 
Daparte. Capt. Hutchinson is a very 
young officer of the Guards, a relation of 
Lord Hutchinsof ; and Mr. Bruce is the 
eldest son of the banker, Crawford Brace, 
esq. Sir Charles Stuart wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the Duke de Richelien: 

* Faris, Jan, 15, 

« Sin—I have learned with surprise that 
several English gentlemen, amoog whom 
are General Sir Robert Wilson, Mr. Craw- 
ford Bruce, and Mr, Hutchinson, have 


been arrested this morning; that their 
papers have been seized, and that they 
have been conveyed to the prisons of this 
city under the direction of the Minister of 
the Police.—As I have repeatedly mani- 
fested to your Excellency my determina- 
tion to extend the protection of my Sove- 
reign to no person whose conduct endan- 
gers the safety of this Government, [ 
should have been flattered, if, as British 
Ambassador at the Court of France, | had 
been bonoured with a communication 
from your Excellency, which might have 
prevented the necessity of an official ex- 
planation of the motives for a proceeding 
of this nature towards individuals whose 
services aad rank in some measure gua- 
rantee the loyalty of their conduct. 

“© Cuarces Stuart.” 

The following Answer was given : 

“It is with the most lively feelings of 
pain and regret that the undersigned sees 
himself obliged to make known to his Ex- 
cellency Sir Charles Stuart, that several 
subjects of his Britannic Majesty appear 
to have taken an active part in culpable 
Manouvres directed against the Govern- 
ment of the King. His Excellency will 
see by the letter hereto annexed, which 
the undersigned has just received from 
the Minister of Police, that Sir R. Wilson, 
Mr. Bruce, and another individual, who 
is believed to be an English gentleman, 
are accused of having favoured the escape 
of Lavalette. Their trial is going to com- 
mence ; but the undersigned, in announc- 
ing it to Sir Charles Stuart, is forward at 
the same time to give him the assurance, 
that they will enjoy fully all the facilities 
which our laws afford fer their justifica- 
tion ; and that the pretecting forms of trial 
will be religiously observed towards them. 
—The undersigned, in making this com- 
munication to the English Ambassador, 
as a consequence of the particular regard 
which his Court on every occasion enter- 
tains towards the Government of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, bas the honour to renew, 
&e, Le Duc de Ricueticu.” 

Private letters say, that the Duke of 
Wellington, on being applied to, declined 
interference. 

4 copy of the poems of Ossian was pre- 
sented by Lord Saltoun and others, a de- 
putation from the Highland Society, to 
Louis XVIII. Dec. 29. Their address 
was graciously answered by his Majesty. 

Valenciennes was surrendered to the 
Hanoverian troops on New-year’s Day. 

Lieut. Troughton, of the English Guards, 
unintent:onally touched the elbow of Mar- 
shal Victor in the Boulevards, at Paris— 
Troughton apologized ; but nothing would 
pacify Victor, who became so abusive as 
to compel Troughton to knock him down— 
the merits of the case were afterwards 
heard, and the Lieutenant reprimanded, 
and told te be more circumspect in future. 

— Lieut. 
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—Lieut. Troughton was afterwards at the 
Duke of Wellington’s ball. 

Fouché, the French Minister at the 
Court of Dresden, has been forbidden to 
return to France. 

Marshals Massena, Suchet, Augereau, 
and Lefevre, have been deprived of their 
pay; Davoust has received an order to 
quit Paris; Serrurier has been put upon 
half pay; and 170 General Officers bave 
been cashiered. 

The Budget was brought forward on the 
23d ult. in the Chamber of Deputies by 
the Mimister of Finance. The Ways and 
Means for ihe year amount to 800,000,000 
francs ; the ordinary expenditure (includ- 
ing a Sivking Fund of 14,000,000) to 
524,700,000 ; aud the Extraordinaries (in- 
eluding a surplus of 4,500,000 to meet 
eventual expences), to 275,300,000. There 
is to be an increase of taxes; but the 
Chamber beard the Budget without dis- 
pleasure. The interest payable on the 
Freoch National, Debt is under three mil- 
lions sterling. 

The French King has ordered a monu- 
ment to be built upon the ground for- 
merly the burial-place of La Madelaine. 
A chapel, consecrated to St. Louis, will 
contain two altars, which will. mark the 
places where were deposited the bodies of 
King Louis XVI. and of the Queen. 

The alterations made by a Committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies in the Am- 
nesty Bill, introduced after the execution 
of Ney, in the name of the King, by the 
Duke de Richelieu, will, in a great mea- 
sure, subvert the mild intentions of Louis. 
The following is the text of the Lawas 
finally agreed to: 

Art. 1. A full and entire amnesty is 
granted to all those who, directly or in- 
directly, have taken part in the rebellion 
and the usurpation of Napoleon Baona- 
parte, except as follows:—2. The Ordi- 
nance of the 24th of July shall continue 
to be executed with respect to the indi- 
viduals comprised in the Ist Article of that 
Ordinance.—3. The King may in the in- 
terval of two months from the date of the 
promulgation of the present Law, expa- 
triate from France those of the individuals 
comprised in the 2d Article of the Ordi- 
nance, whom he shall suffer to remain so 
comprised, and who have not been brought 
before the Tribunals. In that case, they 
shal} depart from France in the appointed 
interval, and not re-enter the kingdom 
without the expressed authority of his 
Majesty, under pam of transportation. 
The King may also deprive them of all 
properties and pensions accorded to them 
by a gratuitous title.—4. The ascendants 
and descendants of Napoleon Buonaparte ; 
his uncles and aunts, his nephews and 
nieces, his brothers, their wives and de- 
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scendants, his sisters and their husbands, 
are excluded from the kingdom in per- 
petuity, and are required to depart from 
it in the course of one month, under the 
penalties denounced by the 91st Act of 
the Penal Code. They cannot enjoy 
within the kingdom any civil rights, or 
possess therein any property, titles, or 
pensions, accorded gratuitously to them, 
and they shall be required to sell, in the 
interval of six months, all property what- 
ever they may possess by a legal title. — 
5. The present Amnesty is not applicable 
to persons ayainst whom prosecutions have 
been ordered, or are under sentence or 
judgment before the promulgation of this 
Law. The prosecutions shall be conti- 
nued, and the judgments shall be exe- 
cuted according to the due course of law. 
—6. There shall not be included in the 
present Amnesty crimes or offences a- 
gaiust private persons, at whatever period 
they have been committed ; the persons 
guilty of them shall be prosecuted ac- 
cording to law.—T. Those of the Regi- 
cides who, in contempt of a clemency 
almost without bounds, have voted for the 
Additioual Act, or have accepted functions 
or employments from the Usurper; and 
who from such conduct are declared irre - 
concileable enemies to. France and of its 
legitimate Government, are excluded for 
ever from the kingdom, and shall be re- 
quired to depart therefrom in the course 
of one month, under the penalties enacted 
by the 33d Article of the Penal Code. 
Nor can they enjoy aoy civil rights within 
the kingdom, or possess. therein any pro- 
perties, titles, or pensions, obtained:gra- 
tuitously by them. 

The Law of Amnesty, with the addi- 
tional clause of banishment against the 
relapsed regicides, has been passed by the 
Chamber of Peers without even the for, 
mality of a debate. Out of 141 members 
present, 120 voted in favour of the jaw, 
The Duke of Richelieu remarked how un- 
willing his Majesty was to revive the 
distinctions associated with the article rela- 
tive to the regicides ; bat, overpowered by 
the unanimity of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and convinced that its feelings were 
those entertained by the people in gene- 
ral, he had permitted that article to be 
embodied in the law, and promised that 
“‘ when the first body in the State shall 
have confirmed the wish expressed by the 
Deputies of France, his Majesty will with- 
draw the hand extended over subjects so 
crimina!, and they sha/l be abandoned to 
their fate.” 

The following letter of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in answer to an application from 
“The London Protestant Society for the 
protection of Religious Liberty,” will 
serve to shew that some misconception 
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bas prevailed respecting the persecution 
of the French Protestants in the South of 
France. 

“Gentremen, Paris, Nov. 28, 1815. 

**T have had the honour of receiving 
your Letter of the 24th inst, and I take 
the earliest opportunity of replying to it. 
} have every reason to believe that the 
publick, andthe Society of which you are 
the Secretaries, have been misinformed 
regarding what is passing in the South of 
France, Itis natural that there should be 
violent contests in a country in which the 
people are divided, not only by a differ- 
ence of religion, but likewise by a differ- 
ence of political opinion ; and that the re- 
ligion of every individual is in general the 
sign of the political party to which he be- 
longs ; and at a moment of peculiar politi- 
cal interest, and of weakness in the Go- 
vernment on account of the mutiny of the 
Army, that the weaker party should suffer, 
and that much injustice and violence 
should be committed by individuals of the 
more numerous preponderating party. 
But, as far as I have any knowledge ac- 
quired during my residence at this Court 
last year, and since the entrv of the Allies 
into Paris, the Government have done 
every thing in their power to put an end 
to the disturbances which have prevailed 
in the South of France, and to protect all 
his Majesty’s subjects, in conformity with 
his Majesty’s promise in his Royal Char- 
ter, in the exercise of their religious du- 
ties according to their several pe: suasions, 
and in the enjoyment of their several privi- 
leges, whatever may be their religious 
persdasions. Ina recent instance, an of- 
ficer, General La Garde, was sent down to 
Nismes, specially by Government, to en- 
quire into the state of affairs in that coun- 
try ; and upon his first report be had or- 
ders to epen the Protestant Churehes, 
which, in the course of the contest be- 
tween the parties, had been closed. He 
was severely wounded when in the execu- 
tion of these orders ; and I have been in- 
formed by good authority, that his Royal 
Highness the Duc @’Angouleme has since 
marched at the head of a body of troops 
against thosé who had opposed themselves 
to the execution, by General La Garde, of 
the orders of the Government. I inclose 
the copy of the King’s ordennance, issued 
in consequence of this event, which suffi- 
ciently shows the views and intentions of 
the Government. | have further to inform 
you, that it is not true that the salaries of 
the Protestant Ministers have been discon- 
tinued by the King of France. I trust that 
what I have above siated will convince the 
Society of whieh you are the Secretaries, 
that the King of France’s Government at 
least are not to blame on account of the 
unfortunate circumstances which have oc- 


curred in the South of France: I have the 
honour to be, &ec. 
(Signed) WELLINGTON, 

Mr. T. Wilks and Mr. T. Pellait, Secre- 
taries to the Piotestant Society for Protection 
of Religious Liberty.” 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE 2]sT JANUARY. 

_ “ Paris presented yesterday an interest- 
ing spectacle. The shops were shut. 
Abont eleven the solemnities commenced 
ia all the Churches, which were hung with 
black, ornamented with eseutcheons of 
France ; and in the choir, the cenotaph 
was every where surmounted with the 
crown, the sceptre, and the hand of justice, 

“The sublime idea of causing, instead 
of every other culogy, the Testament of 
the Martyr-King to be read, produced all 
the effect expected. It was read from the 
pulpit by some ecclesiastic of advanced 
age, and was listened to with profound 
self-reflection. 

“The departmental and other authori- 
ties, with the Duke of Reggio, proceeded at 
11 o’clock to the Metropolitan Church. 
The hostages of Louis XVI. took their 
places around the ceuotaph, which was 
covered with censers. Behind the altar 
was a blazing chapel. The statues of 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. appeared as 
if mixing their prayers in the expiation of 
France. he ladies, hostages of Louis 
XVI. occupied conspicuous places in the 
nave. After the gospel the Abbé de la Myre, 
Vicar General, read the Testament of 
Louis XVI. and was distinctly heard ; 
the reading made a profound impression. 
The mass, preceded by the expiatory ce- 
remony, was performed by the Abbe de 
Belloé. 

“At lla numerous cavalcade set out 
from the barrier, composed of the King’s 
household troops and royal guard. De- 
tachments of the national guard were sta- 
tioned on the roa. 

“The Deputations of the Clggmber of 
Peers, of Deputies, of the Coart of Cas- 
sation, of the Court of Accounts, of the 
Royal Court, of the Municipal Court of 
Paris, of the Tribunal of First Resort, 
and of Commerce, took their seats in the 
choir. The daughter of Louis XVI. (who 
went and returned incog.) was in a tribune 
above the seats where were placed the 
Duke d’Angouleme, the Duke de Berry, 
and the Prince de Condé. The tribune of 
Madame was entirely veiled by crape. 

** The Bishop of Chalons-sur-Saone, 
formerly Almoner of the Queen of France, 
assisted by a numerous Clergy, officiated. 
After the gospel, M. de Caux, Bishop of 
Aire, read in a voice charged with pro- 
found emotion, the Testament of Louis 
XVI. It was read from a manuscript, 
presumed to be the original, written with 
the hand of the Monarch himself.” 

SPALN. 
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SPAIN. 

King Ferdinand of Spain, it is confi- 
dently said, is about to be married to a 
daughter of the Prince Regent of Portu- 
gal; and his brother Don Carlos to ano- 
ther daughter of the same Prince—both 
these Princesses coming from the Brazils 
under the protection of Marshal Lord Be- 
resford. The present Queen of Portugal, 
who is very old, and has long been in a 
state of mental alienation, was married to 
her own uncle, by whom she had the pre- 
sent Prince Regent of Portugal —~the 
Prince Regent married an Infanta of 
Spain, the sister of King Ferdinand and 
Don Carlos, who again are to marry their 
own nieces, the daughters of their own 
sister. 

King Ferdinand, in opposition to all the 
reports and councils of his Judges and Mi- 
nisters, has of his own absolute authority 
pronounced sertence of condemnation 
upon almost the whole of the imprisoned 
Patriots! 

ITALY. 

The Corinthian horses arrived at Venice 
on the 8th of December, and were to be 
replaced with much ceremony. 

The Pope is said to have inflicted upon 
himself a severe penance, as a punishment 
for his acts of condescension to Buona- 
parte during his Pontificate. 

A French paper states, that the late 
Empress Maria Louisa had been on a pil- 
grimage to the Island of Elba, to visit the 
house of her husband, the Ex-Emperor 
Napoleon—she is said to have gone there 
with a sort of religious attention, observing 
every thing in the minutest detail. Ar- 
‘viving in the saloon, she perceived his 
portrait, and stopping before it, she said, 
“ Napoleon, I salute thee; I have had, 
and shall preserve all my life, the greatest 
esteem for thee.” She passed the night in 
the house, and next day departed, con- 
tented with her voyage, 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperur Alexander entered Peters- 
burgh on the 13th of Deceusber—next day 
the conclusion of the peace at Paris was 
announced by a discharge of 101 cannon 
from the fortress. 

The Hereditary Prince of Orange 
reached Petersburgh on the 22d ult.—his 
nuptials with the Grand Duchess Anna 
Paulowna are shortly to be celebrated. 

Ar Ukase wasissued at Petersburgh on 
the 2d inst. for the expulsion of Jesuits 
from Russia, and the revocation of all such 
privileges as bad been granted to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church since 1800. The 
reason is assigned by the Emperor himself 
with a distinctness and patience which 
show that power does wot harden him 
against a just sense of his moral responsi- 
bility. He relates, that the Jesuits were 


received in Russia when they had no pro- 
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tection elsewhere; and that, being per- 
mitted to apply themselves to the educa- 
tion of youth, they have abused the con- 
fidence thay had gained, endeavouring to 
trouble the Greek Keligion, and turning 
aside from its worship young people who 
had been entrusted to them. No one who 
has observed the conduct of the Jesuits ia 
other countries can be surprized at this. 
It is the natural and inalienable genius of 
their order, to be either in open or secret 
hostility with every other Church, It is 
even a sort of instinet; for they can 
scarcely restrain it at the moment, when 
their chance of adding privileges to tolera- 
tion, depends upon their concealment of 
the uses to which they will apply them, 


AMERICA. 


The Message of the President of the 
United States to Congress encourages the 
hope of a long coninuance of peace be- 
tween the two countries. —The President, 
after expressing his satisfaction at the suc- 
cessful termination of the war with the 
Regency of Algiers, announces that the 
Treaty of Peace with Great Britain has 
been succeeded by a Corvention on the 
subject of Commerce. The terms of this 
Convention have not yet been published ; 
but a hope is expressed, that it will lead 
to arrangements on other subjects, “ on 
which the parties have mutual interests, 
or which might endanger their future har- 
mony.” With a view to the latter object, 
Congress are invited to consider of the ex- 
pediency of confining the American navi- 
gation to American seamen; or, in plain 
words, of prohibiting British seamen from 
serving on-board American ships ; a meae 
sure which would certainly do away one 
of the main causes of discord between the 
two countries. 

The American Papers of the 11th De- 
cember contain a long Report of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, Mr. Dallas, to 
the Senate. It details his propositions for 
the improvement of the revenue, and for 
the support of public credit; besides the 
statements of the late expences, and the 
estimate of those for the ensuing year. 
As to revenue, Mr. Dallas proposes that 
the double duties on imports be continued 
until the 30th day of June, 1816. To re- 
medy the evils arising from the want of a 
circulating medium, it is proposed that a 
natioual bank be established at Philadel- 
phia, having powers to erect branches 
elsewhere ; and that its capital do consist 
of three quarters of the public stock, and 
one quarter of gold and silver. The re- 
strictive system which commenced in the 
year 1807, is said to bave greatly dimi- 
nished the produce of the revenue: but 
still it was not until the actual commence- 
ment of hostilities that it became burthen- 
some. The estimates of the year 1812 
required 
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required 9,460,000 dollars ; those of 1814, 
45,350,000 dollars. The embarrassments 
of the Treasury after the adjournment of 
Congress in 1814, became extrenie.—The 
aggregate amouut of the receipts into the 
Treasury for the three years of the war 
(1812, 1813, and 1814,) was 98,042,303 
dollars, 96 cents. The total disbursement 
of the Treasury, during the same period, 
amounted to 100,017,557 dollars, 13 cents, 

The American Papers »f December 27, 
contain a document highly interesting to 
this country—tbe Report of the Secretary 
of the Navy to the Senate, eomprehending 
a plan for the gradual and permanent in- 
crease of the Navy. After stating that the 
means for accomplishing the object in view 
are completely within the power of the 
United States, the Secretary proposes an 
annual building of one ship of the rate of 
seventy-four guns, two frigates of the first 
class, rated at 44 guns, and two sloops of 
war; all these, it is said, can be built, 
and furnished with every necessary equip- 
ment, independently of any foreign coun- 
try. With such means in their hands, the 
Americans do not hesitate to avow high 
hopes of successfully disputing the naval 
palm with Great Britain, at no distant pe- 
riod of time. 








COUNTRY NEWS. 

Southampton, Nov. 27.—A Meeting of 
the principal inhabitants was held, to con- 
sider of the propriety of establishing a 
Provident Society, or Saving Fund, for 
the secure investment to poor persons of 
small sums of money. The Resolutions 
for this Provident Institution, or Bank for 
Savings, which would enable every man 
who could save a shilling in any week, to 
deposit the same safely, and receive inte- 
rest for it at 47. per cent. without being 
obliged to continue such deposits, that be- 
ing entirely optional, were moved by Mr. 
Fleming, of Stoneham Park, after ex- 
plaiving the substance of each, and the 
general advantages of such Institutions, — 
The Right Hon. Grorce Rose then ob- 
served, that the information he had ac- 
quired from a long correspondence with 
the principal promoters of the Edinburgh 
and Bath Societies, would enable him to 
shew the certain beneficial effects, proved 
by experience, that must result from this 
establishment, if it should be effected. 
Before, however, entering on this subject, 
Mr. Rose noticed some erroneous state- 
ments, which had been disseniinated in a 
late publication, respecting Friendly So- 
cieties. He admitted that there were de- 


fects in the system, but was firmly per- 
suaded that with all their imperfections, 
they were eminently useful, and was 
anxious therefore that individuals and the 
country might not lose the advantages 
derived from such Sociéties, by unjust 
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prejudices. Mr. Rose then said he would 
very briefly suggest to the Meeting, not 
speculative advantages of institations of 
the kind now under consideration, but in« 
controvertible facts, confirmed by posi- 
tive evidence, and then make a few ob- 
servations upon them. The Edinburgh 
Society was the first regular establishment 
of the kind: the deposits there are con- 
Stantly increasing, and the interest allow 
ed to the depositors, which at first was 
41. per cent. is already 5/. The descrip- 
tion of persons who had availed themselves 
of the opportunity afforded them of mak- 
ing little savings, were chiefly journeymen 
in trades, hucksters of small wares, por- 
ters, carmen, and labourers. Respect- 
ing the establishment at Bath, his com- 
munications had been in correspondence 
only. Considerable benefits had been 
derived by the lower classes, but hitherto 
not by so wide a description of persons as 
at Edinburgh, owing to circumstances 
quite intelligible. 

Mr. Rose having adduced positive and 
undeniable evidence of the importaat ad- 
vantage derived to the parties themselves 
in a pecuniary point of view; expressed 
a decided conviction, that no considerate 
man could contemplate such institutions 
without being perfectly satisfied, that the 
effect of encouraging them, must havea 
direct tendency to the advancement of in- 
dustry, sobriety, and economy; among 
the lower orders of the people, who would 
thereby be induced to apply a part of 
their little incomes to a provision against 
want and distress, and who have now no 
means of doing so; observing, that it is 
at present owing principally thereto that 
the excess of what is necessary is waste- 
fully squandered.: By institutions fike 
this, the temptations of spending little 
savings, he said, would be removed ; and 
the earnings of health, which now meet 
only daily expenses, would be made pro- 
ductive of infinite permanent good to the 
panies and their families; because, by 
resorting to the means now to be offered, 
every possible facility is afforded to per- 
sons to place to advantage whatever they 
can spare from their current expences: 
He instanced—Yourg men on coming out 
of their Apprenticeships, who might, in 
many cases, by depositing the surplus of 
their earnings, acquire, in five or six 
years, what would be sufficient to esta- 
blish themselves comfortably, and make 
provision for a family—Worknien, in dif- 
ferent branches, whose earnings are con- 
Siderable, might provide against almost 
any future contingency—Domestic Ser- 
vants, where their wages are more than 
sufficient for their necessary expenses— 
Carmen, Porters, &c. might frequently 
make some deposits—Day Labourers: of 
this class it might be feared that =, 

whey 
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who are married and have families would 
seldom be able to save any thing: but the 
single men might save enough to enable 
them, after a certain time, to marry with~ 
out fear oftheir families becoming charge- 
able ta the parish. Mr. Rose concluded 
his observations by stating, that the In- 
stitution, while it can be subject to no 
possible abuse or inconvenience, held out 
clear, distinct, and certain advantages to 
the lower orders of the people, whose wel- 
fare could. not be a matter of indifference 
to the bigher classes, as they are deeply 
interested in the melioration of the con- 
dition of the poor (exclusively of the cer- 
tain reduction of the rate for eventually 
maintaining them), not less so politically 
than morally. ‘This Establishment, in ad- 
dition to all that had been before referred 
to, had one of the very best recommenda- 
tions,—that of infusing into the minds of 
the lower orders a legitimate spirit of in- 
dependence, promoted at the same time 
by an improved education, to which hap- 
pily furtherance is now given throughout 
the empire. 

The Resolutions were adopted, and the 
plan of the Institution was unanimously 
agreed to. 

We have the pleasure to add, that In- 
stitutions on a similar plan have been 
formed in various parts of the Kingdom. 





The Barons of the Exchequer having 
lately ordered certain repairs on the vene- 
rable ruins of the antient Abbey of 4r- 
broath, the workmen employed in clearing 
out the rubbish from the North-west aile 
ef the Abbey, on Saturday Dec. 2, dug 
out a mutilated statue of a Bishop or Ab- 
bot in his robes. It is supposed that this 
statue had been originally placed in some 
niche in the West aile ; that it had fallen 
down when the Abbey was destroyed, and 
that the head and hands (which parts have 
not yet been found) had been broken off 
in the fall. Both arms are elevated in 
devotional attitude, and lift from the bot- 
tom a splendid robe or mantle, the work- 
manship of which is elegant and richly cut. 
This robe .is attached to the shoulders by 
a gold lace collar or tippet; it covers 
both arms to the wrist, and, falling richly 
down in mantling folds, gives the whole 
figure a venerable air of pontifical dignity. 
The dress had been gilded with gold, but 
none of the gilding remains except a little 
in the deep folds of the robe, and the figured 
work of the lace. It is supposed that the 
statue, when entire, would have measured 
five feet nine inches in height. A pastoral 
staff hod rested on the right foot, and 
reclined on the left shoulder. Several 
pieces of this staff have been found ; and it 
is hoped that some more fragments of 
the statue may yet be discovered among 
the rubbish, 
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Edinburgh, Dec. 22. On the 18th inst. 
whilst several young gentlemen were amus- 
ing themselves with skaiting upon Loch- 
end, the ice gave way, and several of 
them were precipitated into the Loch. 
Lieut. John Gourlay, Royal Navy, in- 
stantly fired with the hope of saving the 
lives of the unfortunates, plunged into the 
water, and having succeeded in recovering 
three of them, attempted, asa last effort, 
the fourth (Robert, the son of Baillie Had- 
daway, Leith), but, melancholy to relate, 
both sunk, to rise no more. Every exer- 
tion was immediately made to discover the 
bodies, which unfortunately did not suc- 
ceed for some time. At length both were 
found, aud conveyed to the adjacent cot- 
houses; but, notwithstanding the profes- 
sional exertions of a surgeon, who was on 
the spot shortly after the occurrence of the 
accident, every means whicn skill could 
suggest completely failed in restoring ani- 
mation. Lieut. John Gourlay, Royal Na- 
vy, was the only son of Capt. Gourlay, 
Royal Navy, Gayfield-square, and re- 
turned from the service of his country to the 
bosom of his friends only twa months ago. 

Dee. 30. A tremendous flood took place 
at Manchester, which rose three inches 
above the marks of the great flood in that 
town in 1768. Much property has been 
destroyed. A public-house was under- 
mined, and thrown down by the force 
of the water; but it having been expect- 
ed, no person was hurt. 

One of the most serious floods took place 
in the Tyne also that has happened since 
the great flood in 1777. Great damage 
was done to the ;mall craft in the river. 
Two of the arches of Haydon Bridge have 
been destroyed, Great damage has alse 
been done by this storm on the banks of 
the Wear and Tees.—Newcastle Paper. 

The Carlisle Patriot of Jan. 6, contains 
long details of the damage done by floods 
over the whole of the North of England 
and South of Scotland. The rivers Cal- 
dew, Eden, Peterill, Line, Irthing, &c. 
&c. have overfiown or burst their banks, 
Two or three benighted travellers have 
lost their lives, some cattle have been 
swept away and drowned, whole districts 
jnundated, and in many places the inha- 
bitants of houses near the waters com- 
pelled to save themselves by taking refuze 
in the upper apartments, while those be- 
low were completely flooded. 

Jan. 11. This morning, at the Pentre 
Colliery, near Swansea, by the explosion 
of fire-damp, two unfortunate men were 
killed, and five others dreadfully barnt ; 
two of whom are not expected to survive. 

An Act was passed in the last Session of 
Parliament, iutituled, “ An Act for en- 
abling spiritual persons to exchange the 
parsonage or glebe houses, or glebe lands, 
belonging to their benefices, for others of 

greater 
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greater value, or more conveniently situ- 
uted for their residence or occupation; 
and for annexing such houses and lands, 
so taken in exchange, to’such benefices as 
parsonages or glebe-houses, and glebe 
lands ; and for purchasing and anuexing 
lands to become glebe, in certain cases, 
~ and for other purposes.” 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

“ Windsor Castle, Jan. 5.— His Majesty 
has enjoyed good bodily health, and has 
been generally tranquil during the last 
month; but his Majesty’s disorder is not 
abated.” Signed, H. Halford, W. He- 
berden, R. Willis, M. Baillie, J. Willis. 

The public bulletins which have been 
issued for some’ months past, have all 
stated that his Majesty’s disorder remains 
undiminished ; and we understand that it 
is the opinion of the medical gentlemen at- 
tending him, that nothing far short of a 
miracle can bring about a recovery from 
his afflicting malady. At times, we are 
happy to learn, he is tolerably composed. 
The number of persons specially appointed 
to attend him by the Doctors is reduced 
from six to two, and his principal pages 
are admitted, and have been for some 
time, to attend him, as when he enjoyed 
good health.—His Majesty dines at halé- 
past one o’clock, and in general orders his 
dinner ; he invariably has roast beef upon 
the table on-Sundays. He dresses for din- 
ner, ‘wears his orders, &c. He occupies 
a suite of thirteen rooms (at least he and 
his attendants), which are situated on the 
North side of Windsor Castie, under the 
state rooms. Five of the thirteen rooms 
are wholly devoted to the personal use of 
the King. Dr. John Wilks sleeps in the 
sixth room adjoining, to be in readiness 
to altend his Majesty. Dr. John attends 
the Queen every morning after breakfast, 
about half past ten o’cloek, and reports to 
her ‘the state of the afflicted Monarch ; 
the Doctor afterwards proceeds to the 
Princesses, and other branches of . the 
Royal Family, who may kappen to be at 
Windsor, and makes a similar report to 
them. In general her Majesty returns 
with Dr. Willis through the state rooms 
down a private staircase, leading into the 
King’s suite of rooms, appropriated to this 
special purpose. Sometimes she converses 
with her Royal husband. The Queen is 
the only person who is admitted to this 
peculiar privilege, except the medical gen- 
tlemen, and his Majesty’s personal at- 
tendants. In case of Dr. John Wiliis’s ab- 
sence, Dr. Robert Wits, his brother, 
takes his place. The other medical gen- 
tlemen take it in rotation ta be in close 
attenvance upon the King. The suite of 
rooms which his Majesty and his attend- 
ants occupy, have the advantage of 
very pure ard excellent air, being on 


the North side of the terrace round the 
Castle ; and he used occasionally to walk 
On the terrace, but we understand he now 
declines it, owing to the bad state of his 
eyes, not being able to enjoy the views. 
—The Lords and Grooms of the King’s 
Bedchamber, his Equerries, and other at- 
tendants, are occasionally in attendance 
at Windsor Castle, the same as if the King 
enjoyed good health.—Two King’s Mes- 
sengers go from the Secretary of State’s 
Office daily to Windsor, and returo to 
London, as they have been accustumed to 
do fer a number of years past. The Mes- 
senger who arrives at noon brings a daily 
account of the state of the King’s health 
to the Prince Regent and the Members of 
the Quecn’s Council.—His Majesty has 
never been left since his.afflicting malady, 
without one of the Royal Family being in 
the Castle, and a Member of the Queen’s 
Council, appointed under the Regency Act. 
Saturday, Jan. 6. 

The Anniversary of the Epiphany was 
observed at the Chapel Royal, St.James’s, 
as usual—the Court attendants, a party of 
the yeomen of the guard, &c. attended, 
as if Royalty was present. Three Gen- 
tlemen Ushers descended from the Royal 
closet, representing the Sovereign, the 
Lord Chamberlain, &c. who approached 
the altar, -and presented a box containing 
three gold bags, which contained gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh, which were re- 
ceived ina large gold dish by the Sub- 
Dean, while they were in the act of kneel- 
ing, as offerings, in imitation of the act 
of the wise men of the East. 

Thursday, Jan. 18. 

This being the day appointed for a 
General Thanksgiving (see p. 75.) at ten 
o’clock, a grand full-dress parade of the 
guards took place in St. James’s Park, 
for the purpose of solemnly depositing 
the two eagles taken at Waterloo, in 
Whitehall Chapei. “The Duke of York, 
a great number of military officers, and 
an immense assemblage of ladies and 
gentlemen, were present; and on the 
eagles being brought out, they were 
hailed by loud acclamations. The eagies 
were then placed in the centre of 2 guard 
of honeur, composed of grenadier guards, 
and marched off to the Chapel, where they 
were deposited with due honours.—The 
three regiments of guards were on the pa- 
rade so early as seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, aud at nine were inspected by the 
Commander-in-chief, and the Dukes of 
Keut and Gloucester.—The procession to 
the Chapel was vr vy grand, The band of 
the first regiment of guards led the van ; 
then came on foot a detachment of the 
life-guards who were present at Waterloe. 
The eagles were borne by two serjeants of 
the first and second regimeats. The three 
regiments of guards followed in succession. 

THEA- 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER, 
Covent-Ganpen THEATRE. 

Dec. 26. Harlequin and Fortunio; a 
Pantomime. 

Jan. 16. Shakspeare’s Midsummer's 
Night's Dream, revived. 

Drury-Lane THEATRE. 

Dec. 26. Harlequin and Fancy ; a Pan- 
tomime. 

Jan. 12. Massinger’s Comedy of A 
New Way to pay Old Debts, revived. 





Gazette Promorions. 

Brighton, Dec. 30. Right Hon. Wm. 
Pitt Lord Amherst, sworn of the Privy 
Council. 

Jan, 6, Rear-admiral C. V. Penrose, 
Knight Commander of the Bath, vice Ad- 
miral Lord Gardner, deceased. 

The honour of Kuighthood conferred 
upon Col. the Hon. Sir R. Le Poer Trench 
aod Lieut.-col. Sir Joseph Cairacross, 
Knights Commanders of the Bath. 

Jan. 8. A. St. John Baker, esq. his 
Majesty’s Consul General in the United 
States of America. 

Whitehall, Jan. 16. The dignity of a 
Baronet of the United Kingdom granted 
unto Lieut.-gen. Sir Robert Brownrigg, 
K. G. C. B. Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Settlements in the 
Island of Ceylon, and Colonel of his Ma- 
jesty’s 9th regiment of foot, aud to his 
heirs male. 

Jan.20. Col. James Bathurst, Lieut.- 
governor of the Virgin Islands, vice Lieut.- 
col. Napier, resigned. 

J. R. Mathews, esq. bis Majesty’s Con- 
sul at Cadiz. 





Civit Promotions. 

Dec. 26. Thomas Le Blane, esq. LL.B, 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, elected 
Master of that Society, cice Right Hon. 
Sir W. Wynne, deceased. 

Rev. Mr. Deane, Principal of St. Mary 
Hall, vice Dr. Pett. 

Rev. Wm. Gray, M. A. Master of the 
Free Grammar School, Cheltenham. 

Rev. Frederick Croker, Master of La- 
venham Free School. 

Rev. T. Rennell, M. A. Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Christian Advocate, 
vice D’Oyly. 





EcciesiasTicaL PrereRMENTS. 

Rey. Robert Walpole, M.A. Tyvet- 
shall St. Margaret, apd Tyvetshall St. 
Mary United Rectories, Norfolk, 

Rev. Thomas William Lancaster, M. A. 
Banbury V. co. Oxford. 

Hon, and Rev. William Wodehouse, 
M. A. Crownthorpe R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. France, B. A. Brandon Parva R. 
Norfolk, vice Slapp, resigned. 

Geyt. Mac. January, 1816. 
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Rey. T. P. Slapp, M. A- Old Bucken- 
ham Perpetual Curaey, vice France, re- 


signed, 

Rev. John Thompsoa, Horton V. with 
Woodland’s Chapel, Dorset. 

Rev. John Thomas, M.A. Olleton V. 
co. Hereford. 

Rev. R. H. Whitelock, Chorlton Perpe- 
tual Curaey. 

Rev, P,. Egerton, Tarporley R. Cheshire. 

Hon. and Rev. Mr. Hobart, Dean of 
Windsor, vice Dr. Legge. 

Rev, William Bruce Knight, B.D. 
Liantrithyd R. co, Glamorgan, vice Wil- 
liams, deceased. 

Rev. Mr. Darnell, a Prebendary of 
Durham, vice Zouch, deceased. 

Rev. Thomas Watts, Plumpton R. co. 
Nort on. 

Rev. James Stanier Clarke, one of his 
Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary.—Gas. 

—_—a——— . 
BIRTHS. 

1815, Dec. 25. At Brussels, the wife 
of Hon. Martin Hawke, a son. — 26, The 
wife of John Mitchell, M.D. a son. — 
27. At Dawson Grove, Monaghan, the 
lady of Lord Cremorne, a son and heir. ~ 
30. In Carzon-street, Mayfair, the wife of 
Edward Walpole, esq. a daughter. 

Lately.— Lady Elizabeth Norman, a 
son. — At Colchester, the wife of Lient.- 
col, Baggis, a dau.— At Swaffham, the 
wife of Hon. and Rev. A Tarvour, a sen. 
—At Stoke Halli, co. Noitiogham, the 
lady of Sir Robert H. Bromley, bart. a son 
and heir, — At Trematon Castle, Cornwall, 
the wife of Benjamin Tucker, esq. a dau. 
— At Kitlea, Hon. Mrs. St. Leger, a son. 
— At Dublin, the lady of Right Hon. Sir 
William M‘Mahon, bart. a son.—At Dub- 
lin, the wife of Major-gen. Airey, a son. 

1816, Jen. 5. In Berkeley-square, the 
Marchioness of Lansdown, a son and heir. 
—7. At Melbury House, Dorset, the 
Countess of Lichester, a son.—10. In Wim- 
pole-street, the wife of Geo. Ormerod, esq. 
of Chorlton, Cheshire, a son. — In Kep- 
pel-street, Russell-square, the wife of T. 
R. Buckworth, esq. a son and heir. — 
12. At Aqualate Hall, Salop, the lady of 
Sir J. F. Boughey, bart. MP. ason. — 
At Edinburgh, the Countess of Wemyss, * 
a daughter. 








MARRIAGES. 

1815, Dec. 2. T. Cary, eldest son of G. 
Cary, of White Castle, Donegall, &c. esq. 
to Henrietta Sophia, second dau, of A. J. 
Kearney, esq. of White Waltham, Berks. 

4. Henry Tucker, esq. to Isabella, 
fourth daughter of James Grant, of Tholey 
Priory, Essex. 

6. Capt. Down, R. N. to Eliza, third 
daughter of Admiral Patton, of Fleetland, 
near Fareham. 

‘Joba 
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Dec: 6. John Sweetland, esq. late Prin- 
cipal Commissary at Gibraltar, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of the late J. R. 
Withall, esq. of Lympstone, Devon, 

7. At Swords, Ireland, Sir Compton 
Domville, bart. to Helena Sarah, daughter 
of F. French, esq. of Haywood. 

9. At Versailles, Major Frederick 
Wyncker, K. G. L., to Anne, daughter of 
the late Major-gen. Frederick Halkett, 
Scotch Brigade. ; 

At Gibraltar, Capt. F. Shearman, 26th 
foot, to Margaret, eldest daughter of the 
late Lieut.-col. M, Robinson, B. M. G. 

13. .R. W. Blencowe, esq. to Charlotte 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Rev. Sir 
Henry Poole, bart. of the Hooke. 

14. William Baynes, esq. son of Sir C, 
Baynes, bart. to Julia, youngest dau. of 
Major-gen. Smith, royal artillery. 

At Southwold, Rev. Eardley Norton, 
vicar of Arncliffe, co. York, to Frances 
Mary, eldest daughter; and William Pal- 
mer of Ladbroke, co. Warwick, esq. to 
Clara, second daughter, of Sir Charles 
Blois, bart. 

19, At Stratton Park, Rev. Thomas 
Snew, to Mrs. Walter Farquhar. 

21. Charles Hanson, esq. of Blooms- 
bury-square, to Julia, youngest daughter 
of James Halls, esq. of Colchester. 

93. Hon. aud Rev. R. Wodehouse, 
third son of Lerd Wodehouse, to Emily, 
youngest daughter of Sir T. Beauchamp 
Proctor, bart. 

27. James Blair, esq. to Elizabeth Ca- 
‘therine, youngest dau. of the late Lieut. - 
gen. the Hon. Edward Stopford. 

29. At Diseworth, co. Leicester, Richard 
Gough, esq. to Sophia, second daughter of 
Richard Cheslyn, esq. of Langley Priory. 
This young gentleman, son of Richard 
Astley, esq. of Oddeston Hall, Leicester- 
shire, bas recently obtained the royal 
license for assamivg the name of Gough, 
in pursuance of the request of his godia- 
ther, Richard Gough, esq. representative 
of that antient family at Perry-hali, Staf- 
fordsbire ; who, with a generosity peculiar 
to himself, bas presented the yonng couple 
with a marriage portion of 1000/. a year. 

$1, At Paris, H. R. Curzon, jun. esq. 
to Susannah Harriet, widow of J. Talbot, 
esq. brother to the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Dec. ... At Rome, the Prince of Prossedi, 
eldest son of Prince Gabrielli, to the eldest 
daughter of the Prince of Canino ¢Lueien 
Buonaparte.) 

Laiely. —J. Hatfield, esq. of Upton 
House, Kent, to Miss Tomlin, of Birching- 
ton. 

At Rochester, Dr. De Courcy L’Affan, 
Physician to the Forces, to Mrs. Symes, 
of Bath. 

Robert Fellowes, jun. esq. of Shovis- 
ham, Norfolk, to Louisa, second davghter 
ef. Ralph Sheldon, esq. M. P. 


Rev, John Kirby, of Mayfield, Sussex, 
to Louisa, third daughter of Thomas Mur- 
dock, esq. of Portland Place. 

Rev. G. E. Saunders, rector of Rush- 
ton, to Leonora, youngest dau. of Rey. 
T. Diggle, rector of Tarrant Hiuaton. 

Rev. G. Burdon, rector of Falstone, 
Northumberland, to Maria Susan, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Dr. S. Locke, in the Commis- 
sion of the Peace for Surrey. 

John Armstrong, esq. of Mealliff, co. 
Tipperary, grandson of the Archbishop of 
Tuam, to Catherine, only dau. and heir- 
ess of the late Thos. Somers, esq. co. Sligo. 

At Guernsey, J. H. Champion, esq. to 
Charlotte Aone, daughter of the late 
Rear-adm. Hicks. 

At Naples, Field Marshal Count Nugent, 
K. C. B. Commander-in-chief of the Aus- 
tian forces, to the only daughter of the 
Duke of Riario. 

1816, Jan. 1. H. M. Ogle, esq. M. P-. 
to Isabella, only daughter of Rev. R. 
Fisher, of Slane, hreland. 

2. James, only son of Sir C. Flower, 
bart, to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of 
Sir W. Stirling, bart. M. P. 

S. At Cheltenham, Rev. Rich. Watson, 
son of the Bishop of Llandaff, to Miss 
Knight. 

3, George Wood, esq. of Hadley Com- 
mon, to Miss Mary Anne Mackenzie, of 
New Lodge, South Mimms. 

4. Rev. Edward Ellis, under master of 
Westminster School, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. J. Russell, of 
Helmdon, co. Northampton. 

Walter Fawkes, esq. of Farnley Hall, 
co. York, to Hon. Mrs. Butler, daughter 
of J. Pernou, esq. of Clontorp Castle, cd. 
Dublin, and relict of -Hov. P. ‘Butler, 
third son of the Earl of Carrick. 

8. At Wandsworth, Rev. Edward Smed- 
ley, jun. second sen of Rev. Edward 
Smedley, of the Sanctuary, Westminster, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of James 
Hume; esq. of Wandsworth Common. 

Joan Aubin, esq. one of the Commis- 
siouers for victualling the Navy, to Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of the late James 
Taylor, esq. of Portland Place. 

9, At Drayton, co. Stafford, G. R. 
Dawson, esq. M. P. to Miss Peel, daugh- 
ter of Sir Robeyt Peel, bart. 

By special license, at Nork House, Sur- 
rey, Frederick Stuart, Trench, esq. eldest 
son of the Dean of Kildare, to Hon. Miss 
Helena Perceval, second daughter of Lord 
Arden. 

Rev. Charles Fisher, M.A. rector of 
Ovington, with Tilbury, juxta Clare, 
Essex, to Fanny, daughter of the late 
Thomas Ruggles, esq. of Spains Hall, in 
the same conaty. 

16. Capt. F. Baker, R,N. to Caroline, 
eldest daughter of Rev. Dr, Price, Preben- 
dary of Durham, &e. 
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Tus Rey. WILLIAM VINCENT, D.D. 


¥4* The following particulars, of the cor- 
rectness of which we are assured, reached 
us too late to be engrafted with the Me- 

moir in our last Volume, p. 633. 

The Rev. William Vincent, D. D. was 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. He mar- 

ried early in life Miss Hannah Wyatt, a 
very accomplished woman, with whom he 
enjoyed the utmost conaubial happiness 
for a long series of years. She died in 
the month of February. 18U7, leaving two 
sons — the Rev. William St. Andrew 
Vincent, now Rector of Allhaliows, in 
Thames-street (a preferment for some 
time enjoyed by his father, and which the 
latter resigned in favour of bis son on bis 
ewn promotion to the liviug of St. John’s 
Westminster), and George Giles Vincent, 
the present Chapter Clerk to the Church 
of Westminster. This situation was con- 
ferred on Mr. G. G. Vincent after his father 
became Dean. 

After fulfilling the laborious offices of 
Usher, Second, and Head Master of West- 
minster School for about forty years, Dr. 
Vincent attained bis 63d year without 
obtaining any office of dignity in the 
Church — strange to say, when it is con- 
sidered how many men of the first dis- 
tinction in the State had been educated by 
him, and when the extent of his own eru- 
dition was so well known ; to say nothing 
of the excellency of bis character, and 
his acknowledged abilities as a preacher, 
and author of learved works. 

It was in 1801, on Mr. Pitt’s going out 

of office, that a. Prebendal Stall at West- 
minster, then vacant, was given to him in 
pursuance of that Munister’s stipulation. 
This was the first favour received from 
Goveroment. 
, On this preferment being conferred 
upon him, he resigned the Head Master- 
ship of Westminster School; and this he 
must and would have done independently 
of that circumstance, being unequal to 
support the fatigues of the Mastership any 
longer. 

It was Dr..Vincent’s custom to pass a 
few weeks in every summer at some re- 
sidence in the country, for relaxation and 
benefit of his health ; and whilst on one of 
these excursions, in June 1802, he re- 
ceived most unexpectedly a letter from 
Lord Sidmouth (then Mr. Addington), an- 
nouncing that his Majesty bad been 
pleased to nominate Lim to the Deanery 
of Westminster, ‘‘ as a public reward for 
public services.” Forthis promotion no so- 
licitation had been made by himself or any 
of his friends, Jt was generally supposed 
that the pamphiet which be had recently 
published, in opposition to, and confuta- 
tion of, Dr. Lewis O’Beirne, Bishop of 


Meath’s assertion in his Sermon preached 
at St. Paul’s at the Anniversary of the 
Charity Children’s assemblage there, that 
Religion made none, or very little part in 
the education of youth im the public semi- 
naries of this kingdom, was the imme- 
diate cause of this preferment. The 
pamphiet above-mentioned was con- 
sidered as a most able ance, but 
the Bishop did not think fit to reply to 
it. Indeed it was unanswerable, as his 
Lordship’s position had been bazarded 
without a proper knowledge of facts, and no 
oue was more able to contradict them than 
he who had so long presided at the first 
school in England. 

Dr. Vincent received this mark of Royal 
favour with the utmost gratitude, and the 
manner in which it had been given made 
its value double, It was particularly 
pleasing to him, as it removed him ‘from 
none of his connexions, and suffered bim 
to pass the evening of bis days .in the 
society to which he had been sv long ac- 
customed. He was often heard to say, 
that if his Majesty had given him the 
choice where to fix for his preferment, he 
would have laid bis finger on the Deanery 
of Westminster. 

The univn of the Bishoprick of Roches- 
ter, a very poor See, with this Deanery, 
had prevailed for many years. On the 
Preseut occasion they were separated : 
Dr. Thomas Dampier, Dean of Rochester, 
became the Bishop of Rochester; Dr. 
Vincent, the Dean of Westminster. 

Some little time after his promotion tothe 
Deanery, he made bis temporary summer 
excursion for a few weeks to the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor Forest. One morning his 
Majesty paid him a visit there, and, in 
couversation, took votice of th? separation 
of the above-mentioned See and Deanery, 
adding that it had been done much to bis 
Majesty’s regret. The Dean expressed 
his gratitude for his Majesty’s favour 
already conferred, and a perfect content~ 
ment therewith. The King replied, * If 
you are satisfied, Mr. Dean, I am not. 
The See of Rochester shall be united 
again with your Deanery, in your person, 
the first opportunity.” But, when Bishop 
Dampicr was afterwards removed to Ely, 
the Prime Miaister nominated Dr. Wal- 
ker King, Prebendary of Canterbury, to 

d Dr. D ier at Rochester. _ Dr. 
King was then so ill and infirm that it 
was long before he was able todo hamege. 
However, he is living still, an ornament 
to the Episcopal Bench. 

The Rectory of Islip in Oxfordshire was 
in the gift of the Chapter of Westminster. 
This was the birth-place of Edward the 
Confessor, The famous Dr. South — 

C) 











$4 Rev. W. Vincent, D. D. 


the parsonage-house ; but it bad not been 
inhabited by any Rector for a long course 
of years. This Rectory was conferred on 
the Dean of Westminster on his resigna- 
tion of the rectory of St. John’s Westmin- 
ster. The Dean had 1000/. allowed for 
dilapidations, and he expended 20002. 
and upwards upon the house, making it 
an agreeable residence; and here he 
spent six months of every year, during 
the summer, antil his death; often 
preaching there, and dispensing all the 
comforts of life to the numerous poor by 
whom he was surrounded, and to whom 
he was the common father and friend. 
Their loss is incalculable. The vicinity 
of Islip to Oxford endbled the Dean to 
have all the society he desired. Thus 
passing his time equally between his 
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Deanery, the Church of which he brought 
under the best of regulations, and where 
he was a constant attendant when his 
health would permit, and his Rectory at 
Islip; he enjoyed, surrounded by an af- 
fectionate family of children and grand- 
children, as many blessings of this life 
as can fall. to the lot of a human being ; 
and died in his 77th year, 2ist Dec. 1815, 
at Westminster, as much lamented as he 
had been beloved. 

He was the means, after he became 
Dean, of having two enormous monu- 
mental masses removed from the Nave of 
Westminster Abbey ; where they had been 
placed, to the disgrace of those who had 
fixed them there, and to the destruction 
of the symmetry and simplicity of that 
beautiful pile. 





Rev. THOMAS ZOUCH, D.D. F.L.S, 


1815, Dec. 17. Died, at Sandal, near 
Wakefield, Rev. Thomas Zouch, D. D. 
F. L. S. Prebendary of Durham, and rector 
of Scrayingham, Yorkshire. This vener- 
able Divine was born in 1737, at Sandal, 
near Wakefield, Yorkshire; and in 1757 
removed from the schoo! of the latter place 
to.Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1760 he 
was elected into one of Lord Craven’s 
scholarships, along with Mr. Joah Bates, 


celebrated afterwards for his skill in’ 


musick. The year following, Mr. Zouch 
took his degree of B. A. and was classed 
as the third Wrangler, Having been 
chosen fellow of his college in 1763, he 
was appointed assistant tutor, which office 
he discharged with extraordinary credit ; 
thongh bis assiduity so much impaired his 
health, that he was obliged to quit the 
University : on which, his college pre- 
sented him in 1970 to the rectory of Wy- 
cliffe in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
In this country retirement he continued 
till 1793, performing the office of a 
parish priest with great diligence, and 
augmenting his knowledge of natural his- 
tory. His botanical excursions, in a 
pleasant and romantic part of Yorkshire, 
contributed not a little to invigorate his 
constitution. In 1791, he was appointed 
deputy-commissary of the archdeaconry 
of Richmond; and in 1793 was chaplain 
to the Master of the Rolls, and rector 
of Scrayingham. By the death of his elder 
brother, the Rev. Henry Zauch, in 1795, 
he succeeded to an estate at Sanda!, where 
he resided 1ill his deatb. On the demise 
of Dr. Smith, the Master of Trinity Col. 
lege, one of the most learned mathemati- 
eians of his age, he was requested by the 
Vice-master and Senior Fellows to deliver 
a Latin Funeral Oration in honour of his 
memory, whith is said to have been much 
adaiired for the classical elegauce of its 


language. Iv 1798, Mr. Pitt had an idea 
of appointing him to the Mastership of 
Trinity ; which design, however, was set 
aside in favour of the present Bishop of 
Bristol. But, April 9, 1805, the same 
Minister gave him the second Prebend in 
the Church of Durham, and in the same 
year he took his degree of D. D. In 1808, 
the See of Carlisle was offered to Dr. Zouch ; 
but, in consequence of his advanced age and 
retired habits, he thought proper to de- 
cline the acceptance. Besides some ano- 
nymous publications, he was the author 
of, “ The Crucifixion, a Seaton Prize 
Poem,” 1765, 4to.—“ A Sermon preached 
at the primary Visitation of William Lord 
Bishop of Chester, held at Richmond, in 
Yorkshire, August 21, 1789,” 4to. “ An 
Inquiry into the Prophetic Character of 
the Romans, as described in Daniel viii. 
23—25,’ 1792, 8vo.—* An Address to the 
Clergy of the Deaneries of Richmond, 
Catterick, and Boroughbridge,” 1792, 4to. 
‘ A Discourse delivered to the Clergy of the 
Deaneries of Richmond, Catterick, and 
Boroughbridge, within the Diocese of 
Chester, at the visitation held June 20 
and 25, 1793, and published at their 
request,” 4to. —“* The good Schoolmas- 
ter, exemplified in the. character of the 
Rev. Jobn Clarke, M. A. formerly fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and sac- 
cessively master of the Schools of Skipton, 
Beverley, and Wakefield,” 1798, 4to. — 
** An Attempt ‘to illustrate some. of. the 
Prophecies of the Old and New Testa- 
ment,” 1800, 12m0,—** A Sermon preach- 
ed in the Cathedral-Church of Durham, at 
the Assizes holden July 30,1806,” 4to.— 
* Memoir of the Life and Writings of 
Sir Philip Sidney,” 1808, 4to.—‘“ Me- 
moir of the Life of John Sudbury, D. D. 
Dean of Durham,” 1808, 4to. 
Dr. Zouch: was also the Editor of, 1. 
« Love 
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* Love and Truth: in two modest and 
peaceable Letters concerning the dis- 
tempers of the present times. Written 
from a quiet and conformable Citizen of 
London, to two busie and factious Shop- 
keepers in Coventry: with notes and a 
preface by the Editor,” 1795, 6vo. This 
edition of a tract written by Isaac Walton, 
is dedicated to Mr. Henry Zouch. 2. “The 
Lives of John Denne, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, 
and Dr. Robert Sanderson ; by Isaac Wal- 
ton: with notes, and the Life of the Au- 
thor,” 1796, 4to, An octavo edition ap- 
peared in 1798, 

In a volume intituled “ Odes on Peace 
and War, written by many éminent and 
distinguished persons,” London, 1795, 
are three poems, one by Henry Zouch, 
B. A. Trinity College, and two by Thos. 
Zouch, B. A. Fellow of the same College, 
and University Scholar. Mr. Henry Zonch 
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died at Sasdal, June 17, 1795; and is 
commemorated by his brother Thomas iu 
our vol. LXV. p. 700. , 
The following insctiption on a tomb in 
the Charch-yard of Sandal, evinces the 
pious veneration of Dr. Zouch for the me- 
mory of a near relation, formerly réctor 
of Sandal : 
Hic requiescunt ossa 
Caroli Zouch, A. M. 
per 36 annos indignjssimi 
bujasce parochiz 
miaistri, Ob. 27mo die 
mensis Julii, anno 1754. 





En viri sanctissimi modestia, 
qui Epitapbium re indigaum 
inscribi voluit, cum vita 
et merita ejus laudes omnes 
longé superarént. 

T. Z. 1805. 





SAMUEL DUNN, Esa. 


1815, Dee. 16. Died, at the manor house 
of Keadby, in Lincolnshire, in his 70th 
year, Samuel Dunn, esq. Fully to re- 
cord the merits of a man who was con- 
tinually active in the busy scenes of life 
for nearly half a century, would encroach 
béyond the limits of these pages; yet 
some notice of a gentleman, remarkable 
not onty for his unwedried perseverance, 
bat also for his unostentatious charity and 
benévolence, has been thought requisite 
to depatted merit, and wortliy a place in 
that “ living Magazine,” as he used to call 
it, where aseful fives should be recorded, 
and which is continually speaking useful 
things to the rising generation. Mr, Dunn 
was bred toa clerkship, and early in life join- 
ed his fortumes to Sir Fletcher Norton, by 
whom, when he becatiie Speaker of the 
House of Commons, he was, in 1773, ap- 
pointed Secretary, a situation more of ho- 
nour than profit, more of critical and re- 
sponsible labour than of adequate remu- 
neration, buat, like the chaplainship, 
considered as the prelude to better provi- 
sion, Mr. Dunn continued io this situa- 
tion through successive Speakers — Mr. 
Cornwall, Mr. Grenville (now Lord Gren- 
vilie), and Mr. Addington (now Lord Sid- 
mouth); for more than 20 years— a good 
evidence ‘of his petsevering rectitade. 
But his active mind did not confine him to 
the duties of this situation only: he was 
for many years the diligent and active 
Secretary to the Society of Arts and Ma- 
nofactures; and commiunicated, or was 
the means of commtuicating, many useful 
hints ba AgricuJture, and the implements 
used in that'science. He became possess- 
ed ‘of land in Lincolnshire, which in the 
vacation he diligently looked after, and, 
by temperance and kindness to his tenant- 


ry, much improved the cultivation. Dur- 
ing one of the scarcities in London, he 
brought up from this estate a large quan- 
tity of potatoes, whicli be persowally first 
distributed amétig his friends at very 
abated prices, and to the poor and needy 
gratuitously. Many other charitable and 
friendly acts have perpetuated his name 
in the circle of friends, and of those who 
had the felicity to be known to him; for 
wherever he thought good could be done, 
or service rendered, no pains were spared : 
he was delighted with such Service. When 
in 1794 he retired from being Se¢retary 
to Mr. Addington, he wa# appointed one 
of the Commissioners of the Lottery, which 
Situation he filled with anabated activity 
and diligence. The work, however, which 
will perpetuate his namé and his ingenious 
labours to posterity, aré two Volumes of 
General Indexes to the Journals of the 
House of Commons, each consisting of 
more than 1000 printed pages. The use 
of an Index to any volume, most of us 
are sensible of ; but a General Index to 
many volames, of volumes containing a 
diversity of proceedings in the great As- 
sembly of the Nation, on the variety of 
subjects that come before them, is no small 
object to contemplate upon, no small la- 
bour to execute. Mr. Dunn’s first Index is 
to eleven volames (XXXV. to XLV.) from 
the New Parliament in 1774 to the end of 
the Parliament in 1790, a period of busy 
times, and in which there is a great variety 
of cases and precedents. General Indexes 
to the Journ is were often contemplated ; 
but it was not till the early part of Mr. 
Duna’s secretaryship to Sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton, that so laborious a task was attempt- 
ed; and then four gentiemen, Mr. Can- 
ningham, the Rev. Mr. Forster, the Rev. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Flexman, and Mr. Moore, undertook 
the first 34 volumes: these were begun 
about the year 1774, and were completed 
in about seven years afterwards, each 
gentleman's part making one volume. 
Mr, Dunn’s volume, as he tells us in the 
preface, is made on the plan of Mr. 
Moore's, and is a general index or digest 
of eleven volumes, of 16 years’ proceed- 
ings, begun about 1794, and finished in 
1796. His second index is to ten volumes, 
from 1790 to the Ist of January 1801, the 
Union with Ireland. There was an addi- 
tional and unforeseen labour attending 
this volume; which, perhaps, cannot be 
better told than in Mr. Dunn’s own words ; 
** It having been determined, previous to 
the gréat event of the Union with Ireland, 
that this general index should only in- 
clude al! the transactions of the Parlia- 
ment between 1790 and 1796, and when 
collected should be made ready for print- 
ing; aad a Committee of the House of 
Commons having been appointed to in- 
spect and report upon the work, which 
they did in terms of approbation; the 
Compiler paged his sheets, numbered the 
articles under each head, and made it 
ready for the press; when, it being 
thought more proper to bring the index 
down to the commencement of the Union, 
namely, the Ist of Jan. 1801, he was di- 
rected to incorporate the Journals from 
1797 to 1801, in the work which he had 
thus finished and made ready for priot- 
ing.” Intricate and laborious as this may 
readily be conceived to have been, to in- 
corporate the proceedings of four busy Ses- 
sions, as recorded in four volumes, it did 
not dispirit or discourage Mr. Dunu: he 
set about the task with bis accustomed re- 
solution, good nature, and bh: .<st perse- 
verance ; and though he has been often 
heard to lament the labour, it was only 
because it prevented him from more fre- 
quently attending his friends, and per- 
forming in person those acts of charity 
and benevulence, and of public duty, 
which bad been the ordinary habits of his 
lite, and pleasure. But let us quote his 
own words on this addition to his labours : 
* Althongh,” says be, “* it appeared to 
the Compiler very difficult to introduce the 
new work into the already compiled pro- 
ceedings; and that it would be attended 
with considerable additional care and la- 
bour; he, to shew his ready attention to 
the intimations made to him, resolved to 
undertake it. In the performance, how- 
ever, of this part of bis duty, he found 
that many of the new articles must bear 
the numbers of some other transaction, re- 
gularly placed before them and already 
numbered, because references from one 
part of the work being made to other 
parts, alterations by removing numbers 
could not ig all instances be made, with- 


out rendering such previously made refer-. 
ences nugatory and perplexing ; he there- 
fore trusts to the candour aud kindness of 
the House, which he has before experi- 
enced, and is particularly thankful for, for 
an approbation of bis present lavours, in 
which he has spared no pains, nor lost any 
time in bringing to their present state, 
and which he sincerely wishes may prove 
of general use. Adelphi Buildings, Feb. 3, 
1803; Sam. Dunn.” — That Mr. Dunn’s 
two General Indexes to 21 volumes of the 
Journals of the House of Commons, com- 
prehending their proceedings from 1774 
to the end of 1800, have been of infinite 
use, will be readily acknowledged by 
every one who has had occasion to con- 
sult them, either as a digest of so much 
Parliamentary History, or as a clue to re- 
corded or as otherwise hidden precedents 
and proceedings of the great Council of 
theNation. Mr.Cruden’s laborious and use- 
ful Concordance is a monument of ardent 
pt sseverance ; nor will Mr. Dunn’s labours, 
in his two volumes of Indexes, lose any 
thing by the comparison. In less than 
seven years Mr. Dunn completed two 
General Indexes, one of them under per- 
plexing and tiresome circumstances ; and 
they will be a lasting monument of his in- 
defatigable perseverance.—Amongst other 
general acquirements, Mr. Dunn had 
some knowledge of Medicine ; and he has 
been known to prescribe, with no ordinary 
success, to the poor and indigent, always 
purchasing for them the medicines.—He 
was twice married; and, besides many 
friends to lament his loss, she who sur- 
vives him will feel it greatly ; yet he de- 
sired it might be put on his tomb-stone 
otherwise, ‘‘ NOT LOST, BUT GONE BE-~ 
rore!” which briefly characterizes him 
in all his life and proceedings. 





DEATHS. 

1815, TN Camp at Ahowlah, Licut.-col. 
July 28." George Neale, commanding 
the 2d Brigade of Light Cavalry. With 
heartfelt grief his brother officers deplore 
his loss; and many of the junior part of 
the army, who have been placed under 
his command, lament as for a father. His 
humane and liberal heart, delighting in 
continual acts of benevolence and genero- 
sity, and his unbounded hospitality, are too 
well impressed on the minds of many, 
ever to be forgotten. The Service has 
lost an officer of distinguished zeal and 
merit. During his long military career, 
and in the execution of his duty, he was 
always determined by those conscientious 
feelings which alone can sway an honour- 
able and independent mind. In his last 
illness he excited an anxiety and interest 
in all ranks in the camp ; and he was fol- 
lowed to the grave by hundreds, whose 
tearful eyes and unaffected sorrow spoke 
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more forcibly of his virtues, than this 
faint tribute of respect and affection to his 
memory. 

Nov. 16. George Clarke, a native, and 
an eminent solicitor of Bewdley, in the 
eounty of Worcester. He deserved in so 
high a degree, not only the affectionate 
regard of his relations and numerous 
friends, but the respect of all who knew 
him, that his illness excited a very gene- 
ral interest in the neighbourhood of the 
place in which he lived. — “* Audi et al- 
teram Partem” was the constant rule of 
his professional practice : he was therefore 
esteemed the common friend and media- 
toy of all parties, rather than the advocate 
of any, and his death was considered as a 
public loss. The inhabitants expressed 
what they felt, and paid a tribute of 
respect to his memory, not often paid to 
a private individual, by keeping their 
windows closed on the morning of his in- 
terment. 

Nev. 20, At her brother’s, in Bridge- 
north, Mrs. Turner, relict of the laie 
Thomas Turner, esq. of Caughley, co. 
Salop, and a magistrate for that county. 

Dec. 1. At Ossington, Notts. Char- 
lotte, wife of Right Hon, Charles Man- 
ners Sutton. 

At the vicarage, Matterses, aged 56, 
Rev. Wm. Hodges, A. M. late of Christ 
Church, Oxford, vicar of Mattersea and 
Hayton, Notts, and master of the Hos- 
pital of St. Mary Magdalen. By his 
death his family are deprived of an af- 
fectionate and indulgent parent; the 
publick of a zealous and active magistrate; 
and the church of an eloquent and ortho- 
dox defender. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, 
wife of Rev. Peter Geary. 

Dec. 8. At her father’s, J. Street, esq. 
Beaufort Cottage, Clifton, Eliza, wife of 
L. Westley Dampier, esq. 

AtCamborne,Cornwall, Wm. Harris, esq. 

At Beaufort Castle, in the Aird, near 
Inverness, ia his 80th year, Hon. Archi- 
bald Fraser, of Lovat, col.-commandant 
of the Ist reg. of Inverness-shire local- 
militia, sometime British Consul at 
Algiers, and afterwards M.P. for the 
county of Inverness. He was married to 
Jane, only sister of Sir William Fraser, 
bart. late of Ray Lodge, Essex, by whom 
he had five sons, all of whom he survived. 
His eldest son, who possessed distin- 
guished abilities, sat in the first Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom ; he was 
also colonel of the Fraser Fencibles 


Harriet, 


some years, and went with them to Ire- 
land, where fatigue brought on a con- 
sumption, and he died at Lisben, whither 
he had gone for the benefit of his health, 
in April 1803. The widow and mother 
still lives, to lament the loss of all ber 
family. 
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Dec. 9. At Bath, aged 72, Richard 
Aldridge, esq. formerly banker of Bristol. 

At Bath, after a service of 59 years 
in the British Army, in his 76th year, 
Major R. Brown, late of the 3d Veterau 
battalion. 

At Bath, Wm. Whittington, esq. fifth 
son of Thomas Whittington, esq. late of 
Hamswell House, co, Gloucester. He 
married Jave, youngest daughter of Col. 
Fleming Martin, who survives him. 

At Madeley, Salop, Mary, widow of 
Rev. J: G. Fletcher, late vicar of that 
place. 

Dec. 10. M. Anthony, esq. of Ship- 
pon House, Berks, in the commission of 
the peace, and a deputy lieutenant for 
that county. 

At Lambridge House, near Bath, the 
wife of Dr. Haygarti. 

At Highfield, near Maachester, Joha 
Greaves, esq. banker, a gentleman of 
genuine worth and high respectability. 

At Balbithan, co. Aberdeen, Mrs. 
Forbes, widow of the late Wm. -Forbes, 
esq. of Skellater. 

Dec. 11. Whilst on a visit at her sis- 
ter’s, Bickham House, Timberscombe, 
suddenly, the wife of Captain Jeéwel, 
North Cornwall local ‘militia, daughter of 
the late Edw, Gostwyck, esq. of North 
Fawton, and niece of the late Sir W. 
Gostwyck, bart. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Forrest, widow of 
W. Forrest, esq. and sister of Vice-adm. 
Sir G. Home, bart. 

Dec. 12. At Paris, Ensign A. M‘Lach- 
lan, of the 92d, formerly of the 5éth regt. 

Dec. 14. At Membery, near Ram:- 
bury, Wilts, the wife of Richard Towns- 
end, jan. esq. daughter of Mr. J. Rud- 
hall, formerly proprietor of the Bristol 
Journal. 

At Amiens, Lady Coghill, only sur- 
viving daughter of J. Hort, Abp. of Tuaim, 
and relict of Sir John Coghill, -bart. 

Dee. 15. At Tunbridge Wells, Emily, 
fourth daughter of Hon. Mr. Douglas. 

At Clifton, Joan Tuckey, esq. of Chip- 
penham, Wilts. 

At Taunton, aged 69, Sir John Leih- 
bridge, bart, of Sandhill Park, Somerset; 
created a baronet, May 1%, 1804. He 
married, in June 1776, Dorothea, eldest 
daughter of William Buckler, esq. of 
Boreham, Wilts; by whom he had issue 
Thomas Buckler Lethbridge, M. P. for 
Somerset in 1806 and 1807, whe snc- 
ceeds to the title and estates; and twe 
daughters. 

At Bathford, in his 72d year, James 
Mounsher, esq. many years of H. M, 
Customs, Bristol. 

At Ringwood, Hants, aged 42, Melan- 
thorn Townsend, esq. 

At Dablin, Major Hamiltou Archdale, 
50th reg. 
ls 
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In Dublin, ‘Thos. Bell, esq. “J. D. 

Dec. 16. Io her 60th year, Anne, 
wife of Stephen Hale, of Castlegate-farm, 
Theobalds-park, Heris. ; 

Dec. 17. At St. Dennis, near Paris, 
John Wm. Pratten, esq. surgeon in the 
army. 

Dec. 18. Edw. Hilliard, esq. of Cow- 
ley-house, near Uxbridge. 

In her 54th year, Mrs. Teresa Horny- 
eld, relict of Thomas Hornyold, esq. of 
Blackmore-park. f 

Of the typbus fever, aged 12, William, 
and on the following day, aged 11, Thos. 
sons of Mr. Francis Mason, Shisley Mills, 
co. Derby ; and on the Slst, of the same 
disorder, caught by attending upen them, 
aged 40, the father. Being bereft of his 
wife in child-bed in February last, he has 
left seven orphans to lament the loss of a 
tender father. 

At Heath, near Wakefield, co. York, 
in her 69th year, Frances, relict of Le 
Gendre Starkie, esq. of Huntroyde, Lan- 
cashire. Her remains were interred in 
the family vault, at the foot of the altar, 
in Padiham Church, on the 27th, She 
was the only daughter of Walter Ramsden 
Hawkesworth, esq. of Hawkesworth and 
Farnley, co. York.. She had only one 
child, the late Le Gendre Pierce Starkie, 
esq. whose death is announced in our 
vo!. LXXVIL. p. 1169, He died Oct, 25, 
1807, aged 37, leaving issue by his wife, 
Charlotte, youngest dan, of Rev. Benjamin 
Preedy, D. D. (who died April 30, 1801; 
see vo). LXXIL. pp. 764, 956) three sous 
aud one daughter. — The nnmediate sub- 
ject of this memoir was a lady of gentle 
imaoners, ard of such a kind and amiable 
disposition, that during life she was sin- 
cerely beloved, aud at her decease most 
deservedly lamented, by all who had the 
honour and bappiness of her acquaint- 
ance. 

Dec. 19. At S. Farmer's, esq. Non- 
such Paik, Surrey, Thomas Mills Pot- 
ter, esq. 

At Bath, in her 35th year, Eliza, wife 
of Stewart Crawford, M. D. 

Dec, 20. At Staplehurst, Kent, Nicho- 
Jas Toke Usborne, esq. of an antieni and 
respectable family long settled at Staple- 
burst. 

Dec. 21. At Combe Wood, the seat of 
Earl of Liverpool, in his 4th year, Wel- 
lesley Bankes Ricketts, second son of 
Charles Ricketts, esq. Secretary of the 
Public Department of the Government of 
Calcutta. 

At Rose-green, near Battle, aged 89, 
Gen. Prescott, colonel of the 28th regt. 

Aged 76, Mr. Wm. Cole, of Wareham, 
Dorset; many years alderman of that 
borough. 

In his 47th year, T. L. Brooke, esq. of 
Mere-hall, Chesbire. 


Dec. 22. At Clifton, in her 72d year, 
Mrs. Martha Haghes, youngest daughter 
of the late Isaac Hughes, esq. of Ban- 
stead, Surrey. 

Dec. 23. At Cheam, aged 71, Mrs. 
Palmer, widow of the late Thomas Pal- 
mer, esq. 

At Summercoats, Derbyshire, aged 102, 
Sarah Hollingsworth, whg never expe- 
rienced a month’s il!ness, and retained her 
faculties to the last. 

Dec. 24. At Marshalis, near Rum- 
ford, Essex, Anne, widow of Jackson 
Barwis, esq. 

In his 68th year, John Hanchett, esq. 
Stonehouse, Devon. 

Dec. 25. At Reading, Sarah, wife of 
Charles Stock, esq. 

Dec. 26. At Southampton, in his 75th 
year, James Baverstock, esq. late brewer 
at Alton, 

In Montpelier, Bath, Elizabeth Anne, 
wife of J. Fydell, esq. of Boston, co. Lin- 
coin, daughter of the late Charles Wood, 
esq. of Thoresby in that county. 

Dec. 27. In Berkeley-square, Rt. Hon. 
Alan Hyde, Viscount Gardner, K, C. B. 
vice-admiral of the White. His Lord- 
ship, who was the eldest son of Alan, first 
Lord Gardner, was born Feb. 6, 1772; 
and, following his father’s profession, was 
promoted very early to be a post-captain ; 
attained the rank of rear-admiral of the 
Red, Aug. 1, 1811; and lately had a 
command jn the North Seas. He suc- 
ceeded to the title in Jan. 1809. He mar- 
tied, fitst, in March 1796, Maria, only 
daughter of Thomas Adderley, of Inni- 
shapnon, esq. which marriage was dis- 
salved by Act of Parliament: and second- 
ly, in April 1809, Charlotte, daughter of 
Lord Carrington ; and by her, who died 
in 1811, bad issue, Alen Hyde, his suc- 
cessor in the title; and a daughter, — 
His remains were interred in St. James’s 
new burial-ground, New Road, Jan 5. 

Rev. Dr. Lloyd, vicar of Aylesbury, 
Bucks. ‘ 

Dec. 28. At Winchester, aged 46, 
Capt. J. Butcher, paymaster of 2d batt. 
6th foot. 

At Seale cottage, parish of Greystoke, 
aged 70, John Wilson, esq. 

Dec. 29, At Kensington, aged 10 years, 
Caroline Woodley, fourth daughter of 
Governor Woodley, of the Island of 
Bernice. 

Io her 19th year, Sarah, only daughter 
of Mr. Craft, of Burbage. 

Rev. Dr. Henley, rector of Rendlesham, 
Suffolk, late principal of the East India 
Coliege, Hertford: of whom more in our 
next. 

Dec. 30. At Battle-bridge, in his 56th 
year, Mr. Daniel Bond, priater, son of 
the venerable Mr. Richard Bond, whose 
death is noticed in vol. LXXV. p. 684. He 
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was brought up -under his father’s eye, in 
the printing-office of Mr. Nichols; and 
coutinued there (with the exception of a 
short period during which he carried on 
business as a printer on his own account, 
but unsuccessfully) till his death. Asa 
compositor, he was a most valuable as- 
sistant ; and his steady services might 
always be relied on. In early diligence 
and application to business, he outrivaled 
his worthy father: for, when not prevent- 
ed by iil heaith, he was, in summer-time, 
almost uniformly at his post by day- 
break ; and even in the depth of winter 
resigned the comfort of a warm bed at 
three or four o’clock in the morning with- 
out regret, to trace his solitary path to 
his accustomed employment, Moral 
in his conduct, temperate and rationally 
frugal in his habits, mild and unpresum- 
ing in his manners; he has afforded an 
example which others will do well to imi- 
tate. Mr. Bond, to more general acquire- 
ments, added a considerable taste in 
musick ; and those who have heard him 
when in health sing **‘ Then farewell, my 
trim-built wherry,” and songs of a similar 
cast, will not easily forget the feeling and 
expression which he infused into them. 
With such qualities, and claims to esteem, 
it is not to be wondered at, that his death 
should have, excited the sincere regret of 
those with whom he was connected. 

In Bedford-place, Russell-square, Sir 
Charles Blicke, Knot. surgeon to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, and author of a 
Treatise ‘‘ on the Bilious or Yellow Fever 
of Jamaica, 1772,” 8vo. | 

At Shiphay, Devon, closing a life high- 
ly respectable for every amiable quality, 
and for the active discharge of every reli- 
gious and social duty, iv his 80th year, 
Rev. Thomas Kitson, vicar of Lamerton, 
and in the commission of the peace for 
the county of Devon. 

At Taunton, aged 80, Major Abbott. 

At Stockton, in her 65th year, Mrs. 
Robiason, widow of the late William 
R. esq. of Middlesborough, Cleveland. 

Dec. 31. At Fareham, Hants, in his 
77th year, P. Patton, esq. Admiral of 
the Red Squadron of H. M. Fleet. This 
highly esteemed officer was a Lord of the 
Admiralty, when the late Lords Barham 
and Melville presided. His Treatise on 
the ‘* National Defence of an Insular 
Empire” excited considerable attention. 

Latety, In London, Mrs. Hanbury, 
relict of Wm. Hanbury, esq. of Kilmarsb- 
hall, co. Northampton, and of Shobden- 
court, co. Hereford; mother of Wm, 
Hanbury, esq. M. P: for Northampton. 

T.Porter,esq. of Rockbear-house, Devon. 

Aged 63, the wife of Asher Goldsmid, 
esq. of Leman-street. 

At Greenwich, Mrs. De Visme, relict 

Gent. Mac. January, 1516. 
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of David De Visme, esq. of Great Missen- 
den, Bucks. 

Mr. T. Burke, eograver in chalk and 
mezzotinto. He was born in Dublin ia 
1749, and became a pupil to Mr. Dixon 
the mezzotinto engraver. He was a fa- 
vourite artist with Angelica. Kauffman, 
who always preferred him to engrave ber 
designs. 

Berks. — At Newbury, aged 14, Ara- 
bella Georgiana, daughter of Charles Hop- 
kinsou, esq. Cadogan-place. 

Elizabeth, third daughter of the late 
Robert Lovegrove, esq. of Wallingford. 

Bucks, — At High Wycombe, aged 90, 
Mrs. Anne Bishop, a maiden lady of very 
superior mental endowments, and last sur- 
viving daughter of Rev. Mr. Bishop, of 
Frensham, Surrey. 

At Amersham, the wife of Rev. Richard 
Thorne, curate of that parish. 

Cambridgeshire. — Aged 68, Rev. Thos, 
Moore, of Peterborough, vicar of St. An- 
drew’s and St. Mary’s, Whittlesea. 

Cheshire. — Margaret, wife of Rev. 
John Holton, of St. Peter’s, Chester. 

At Cheadle, Mrs. Hall, relict of the 
late Rev. S. Hall, late of Manchester, 
only daughter of the late Rev. Radclyffe 
Russel, vicar of Easingwould. 

Cornwall. — At Falmouth, J. Tippett, 
esq. solicitor. 

At Madron, at an advanced age, ——~ 
Hitchins, esq. in the commission of the 
peace for Corawall. 

Cumberland. — At Workington, aged 60, 
Capt. M. Pogseuby, R. N. 

Derbyshire. — At Desby, Ehzabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late Aug. Parkyns, 
esq. niece of Adm. Sir Jobn Boriase 
Warren, bart. 

At Littleover, near Derby, Sarah, relict 
of Samuel Heathcote, esq. 

Aged 104, Martha Warriner, of Whaley, 
in the parish of Bolsover. 

Devon. — At Exeter, in his 96th year, 
Mr. John Louis, father of the late Adm. 
Sir Thomas Louis, bart. 

At Sidmouth, aged 28, Charles Sat- 
terthwaite, esq. third son of the late John 
Satterthwaite, esq. of Lancaster. 

The wife of John Seale, esq. of Dart- 
mouth. 

At Topsham, C. Byrne, esq. 

Aged 83, Henry Hole, esq. of Ebbesly- 
house. 

At Plympton, after a long illness, Wm. 
Allen Kite, esq. most sincerely regretted 
by his family and friends. 

Dorset. — In the prime of life, Rev. J. 
Foote, rector of Long Bridy near Dor- 
chester. The death of this young divine 
affords a melancholy memento of the in- 
stability of all haman happiness. It was 
only about four months ago that his 
father (J. Foote, esq. of Broughton, since 

dead 
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dead of a malignant fever) presented him 
with the above living, where he was ex- 
tremely beloved by his congregation and 
all the first families in the neighbeurhood, 
for bis amiable and exemplary conduct, 
both as a man, a friend, and a divine. 
From this apparent happiness he has 
been suddenly snatched away by a typhus 
fever, leaving a young widow with three 
children, and numerous friends, to lament 
his los-. 

Durham.—At Hartlepool, aged 63, Carr 
Ibbetson, esq. some years since captain 
in the West York militia. 

At South Biddick Hall, aged 44, John 
D. Lambton, esq. 

Essex.—Aged 22, Lucy, youngest dau. 
of the late Christopher Parsons, esq. of 
North Shoebury-hall. 

At High Ongar, aged 68, Thos. Sumner, 
esq. in the commisswon of the peace for 
Essex. 

Gloucestershire. — At Gloucester, aged 
69, C. Rudhall, esq. 

At Bristol, aged 62, George Clowes, 
esq. formerly a captain in the 8th foot, 
stationed im Canada before and during the 
American war. He was the youngest son 
of Mr. Joseph Clowes, of Utuxeier, Staf- 
fordshire, by Grace, daughier of the Rev. 
Nk Cockayne, vicar of Dovebridge in 
Degbyshire, 

At Cheltenham, aged 69, Benj. Friend, 
esq. late of Newbury, Berks, 

At an advanced age, John Halling, esq. 
many years an alderman of Berkeley. 

At Charlton King's, Capt. J. Hanks. 

Hants.— eneiope, widow vt Dr. Heury 
Bowles, of Winchester. 

At Winchester, aged 84, the wife of 
Edw, Knapp, esq. banker. 

At Winchester, N. Pyle, esq. formerly 
common brewer there. 

At Southampton, Mrs. Penton, relict 
of Rev. John Penton, late rector of 
Brinkworth, Wilts, and vicar of East Wel- 
low, Hanis. 

At Ower, near Romsey, J. Mortimer, 
esq. in the commission of the peace for 
Romsey Infra, many years Regarder and 
one of the Deputy Surveyors of H. M. 
New Forest. 

At Highclere, aged 63, Rev. Arch. Gard- 
ner, rector of the parish of Herne, Oxon, 
and Sherncote, Wilts. 

In Guernsey, aged 92, Edw Le Maistre, 
esq.*upwards of 30 years senior jurat of 
the royal court in that island. 

Herefordshire.—at Ailistone-bill, near 
Hereford, in his 83d year, Wm. Make- 
ham, esq. 

Hunts.—Rev. Thos.Jackson, LL.B. vicar 
of Waresley, and formerly fellow of Pem- 
broke-hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1769; M. A. 
1772; B. D. 1792. 

Kent —In Camerbury, Mary, wife of 
Ww, Carter, M. D. daughier of the 


late Lancelot Lee, esq. Cotton-hall, 
Salop. 

At Canterbury, Rev. W. Strong, rector 
of Norton, and one of the six preachers of 
the cathedral. 

At Wouldham, near Rochester, aged 
76, Walter Burke, esq, one of the oldest 
pursers in the Navy. He was a native of 
Limerick, and entered the navy under the 
protection of his kinsman, the late Ed- 
mund Burke; served upwards of 30 
years, duriog which he was present at the 
most decisive battles, and closed his naval 
career on the memorable 2!st of October 
1805 ; when be had the honour to support 
the immortal Ne!son in his last moments, 
aod relate the particulars of what occurred 
at that eventful period. He was then 
purser of the Victory. and much esteemed 
by his Lordship ; and so great was his 
veneration for our Hero, that he world 
never serve afloat after that day. To 
him almost the last words of his lordship, 
previous to the battle, were addressed, 
“ Burke,” said he, ‘ I expect to see every 
man in his station; and if we succeed to- 
day, you and I will go to sea no more!” 
—The unfiitunate, but gallant Captain 
Burke, of the Seagull, with a younger 
brother, (both of whom foundered in that 
ship) were his sons, and also Lieut. Burke, 
of the Mars, who was mortally wounded 
in cutting out La Chévererte, and succeed- 
ed by boarding her, after receiving his 
mortal wound. 

At New Romney, aged 51, the wife of 
Rev. Jobn Fresslique. 

At Headecorn, where, as the minister of 
the General Baptists, he laboured with 
fidelity and zeal, in the prime of life, Rev. 
Joba Coupland, a man of Strong mind, 
amiable manners, and unimpeachable 
morals. 

Lancashire. — At Liverpool, where the 
regiment had just arrived, Thomas Willim, 
esq. paymaster of the Hereford militia. 

At Liverpool, in his 66th year, Ralph 
Clay, esq. late of Hackney. 

At Manchester, Jobn Singleton, esq. 

At Overton, wear Lancaster, Mary, 
daughter of Rich. Bagott, esq. 

Rev. Wm. Finch, rector of St. Helen’s, 
near Warrington, 

At Poulton in the Fylde, Agnes, wife of 
Rev. Thomas Bownas. 

At Everton, aged 83, John Tarlton, esq. 

At Halewood, aged 38, William Wain- 
wright, esq. 

At Burnley, John Holgate, esq. 

Jacob Scholes, esq. of Woodhill, Prest- 
wich. 

Leicestershire-—At Barleston, aged 65, 
Thos. Sills, gent. 

The wife of Rev. Mr. Dalby, vicar of 
Castle Donington. 

At Donington, aged 59, James Shilcock, 
gevt. 
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Geo. Hawes, gent. of Bushby. 

Lincolnshire. — At Grimsby, aged 87, 
Edw. Jewin, one of the oldest burgesses 
of that borough. 

At Gainsborough, aged 48, Capt. G, E, 
Boulton, 14th foot, late of Kempsey, near 
Worcester. 

At Casthorpe, aged 80, G, Clarke, gent. 

At Brandon, Devereux Edgar, esq. for- 
merly an emineut surgeon of Swaffham. 

Monmouthshire. — Harcourt Roe, esq. 
comptroller of the customs, Chepstow. 

Norfolk.—The wile of Thomas Gill, esq. 
ef Thetford. 

At Lyon, Scarlet, eldest son of S. Eve- 
rard, esq. 

Rev. Thos. Dummer Ley, rector of 
Crownthorpe, and vicar of Gooderstone. 

Northamptonsh.—At Sudborougb-house, 
aged 21, Chas. Aug. son of J. Dore, esq. 

Northumberland. — At bis brother’s at 
Newcastle, aged 62, Geo, Davidson, esq. 
many years an emineut surgeon in London. 

At Newcastle, aged 49, Rev. Joseph 
Wilkinson. 

Aged 60, Mr. Wm. Foster, of North- 
shore, near Newcastle. In the early part 
of the revolutionary war with France, a 
ship, in which he was mate, was taken by 
a privateer ; and he only of the crew be- 
ing lefi on board with six Frenchmen, 
contrived to retake her with that number, 
and brought her into port. 

Noits.—Joha Bates, gent. alderman of 
Nottingham. 

At Noitingham, the wife of Herry Payne, 
M. D. 

Aged 65, Benjamin Bagshaw, esq. of 
Mansfield. 

At Newark, in consequence of the over- 
turning of the Wellington coach, from Bos- 
ton to Newaik, which he survived only 
four hours, aged 24, Martin, son of Mar- 
tin Bowes, esq. of East Retford. He had 
been married only seven weeks, 

C. M. Sutton, esq. eldest sun of J. M. 
Sutton, esy. of Kelham-hall. 

Salop.— At Whitchurch, aged 69, Rev. 
Thomas Jenkins, 39 years pastor to the 
congregation of the old meeting at Do- 
dington, 

At Wenlock, the wife of H. Hinton, esq. 
solicitor. 

Somerse!. — At Bath, aged 83, Mrs. 
Gompertz, mother of Leon Gompertz, esq. 

Frances, daughter of Stewart Crawford, 
M. D. of Bath. 

At Bath, aged 69, Major J. Barrington, 
late of the 56th regt. He entered: the 
army in 1770, served at the siege of G:b- 
raltar,. and in the West Indies under Sir 
€. Grey. He was an honest man and a 
good soldier. 

At Clifton, having survived his wife 
about six weeks, Nathaniel Pits, late 
captain in the Royal Mariaes, recently 
resident at Salisbury. 
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At Clifton, the wife and daughter of 
James Mann, esq of Liuton-place, Keat. 

At Taunton, aged 75, Isaac Badcock, 
esq. banker. 

Suffolk. — At Ipswich, aged 72, Mr, 
James Hayward, many years a consider- 
able merchan: there. 

At Langham, aged 37, J. B. Blake, esq. 

Aged 92, Thomas Weich, esq. of Great 
Ba:ton. 

Warwickshire, — At Birmingham, aged 
28, Licat. Joho Williams, 50:h foot. He 
accompanied his regiment in the cam- 
paigns in Spain, was wounded at Vittoria, 
and was afterwards a prisoner iu France 
ull the peace of Paris. 

Wm. Penn, esq. of Birmingham, and 
of Tennall-ball, co. Stafford. 

At Coventry, W. Payne, esq. solicitor. 

At Leamington, aged 45, J. Wilcox, 
esq. of Broom-court. 

At Leamington Priors, John Hunter, 
esq. late banker at Madras, 

Aged 64, Chas. Newcomb, esq. of Stoke, 
near Coventry. 

At Castle Bromwich-ball, aged 73, Alex, 
Blair, esq. late of Portland-piace. 

At Springficld-house, aged 77, John 
Iddims, esq. 

At Atherstone, aged 18, James, only 
son of Rev, James Chartres, rector of 
Hadden, in this county. 

lo a fit of apoplexy, aged 30, Thomas, 
eldest son of Taomas Homfiay, esq. of 
the Hvde, near Kinver, 

Wiltshire. — At Ham, Rev. B. Watts, 
A. M. 

Worcestershire, — At Worcester, aged 
92, Mrs. Montgomery, relict of Alex. 
Montgomery, esq. nearly 40 years M. P. 
for the county of Monaghan, ip the Irish 
Parliament. 

At Wick, near Worcester, in his 78th 
year, Thomas Bund, esq. 

At Bromsgrove, after a few hours illness, 
Miss Holloway, daughter of the late Geo. 
Holloway, esq. of New-hall, Birmingham, 

Yorkshire. — At Wakefield, aged 77, 
Francis Ingram, esq. 

At Bramlay Grange, aged 83, Mrs. 
Spencer, relict of Wm. Spencer, esq. 

Waces,—At Brecon, Wm. Dyos, esq, 
of Guiidstield, near Welshpool, 

At Carmarthen, the wife of Adm. Alnus. 

Daniel Price, esq. solicitor of Talley, 
co, Carmarthen. 

John Junnes, esq. of Dolcothy, co, Car- 
marthen, a Magistrate and deputy lieu- 
tenaut for the county. 

At Maesgwrda, co. Carmarthen, ad- 
vanced in years, Rev. Mr. Davies, miwis- 
ter of Lianstephan aud Llangunnog. 

At Tenby, Martha, second daughter of 
the late Rev. T. L, Phillips, of Liynevwa, 
co, Carmarthen, and sister to Lady Owen. 

At Swansea, J. P. Leach, esq. formeriy 
of Mvomeuth, 

At 
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At Welchpool, Elizabeth, widow of J. 
Williams, esq. late of Delannog. 

Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
C. G. Humphreys, esq. of Montgomery 

Jan. 1. At Kensington, in her 80th 
year. Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Archer 
Croft, bart. widow, first of Brooke, 
esq. and secondly of Rev. Seth Thomp- 
son, who died Oct. 7, 1805. 

The wife of Mr. William Towns- 
hend, of Bridgnorth, butcher, after ber 
confinement of her 14th child. She pos- 
sessed an early taste for poetry; and pre- 
vious to her marriage, whilst living with an 
elderly lady at Bridgnorth, published a 
small volume of Poems on various sub- 
jects, chiefly of the pathetic sort, which 
shew her natural genius for that kind of 
writing, and do great credit to her talents. 

Jan. 2. At Harrow-on-the-Hill, James 
Edwards, esq. whose exquisite taste in the 
collection of rare and intrinsically valuable 
books, was eminently evinced by the ca- 
talogue of his library, which was sold last 
year(see vol. LXXXV. i. pp. 155, 254, 349); 
and of whom we shall speak more at large 
in our next. 

At Stow Hill house, near Litchfield, 
aged 88, Mrs. Simpson, relict of Stephen 
Simpson, M. D. of Wentworth, Yorkshire. 

Jan. 3. At her mansion house, at Ast- 
ley Abbott, near Bridgnorth, in her 96th 
year, Mrs. Catharine Phillips, a maiden 
lady ; who survived five brothers and six 
sisters, of whom eight lived to matu- 
rity, and died without issue. She lived 
generally respected, and by the few of her 
surviving intimates sincerely lamented. 
Charity was a principal feature among the 
many other virtues which constituted her 
character ; and one of the last solemn acts 
of her life has left the poor of her parish 
in possessior of a lasting memorial of her 
benevolence towards them. She is suc- 
ceeded in the family possessions by Rich- 
ard Phillips, gent. of that place, the only 
son of her first cousin. 

Jan. 4. Io Gateshead poor - house, 
where she had resided upwards of 50 years, 
aged 110, Anne Carpenter. 

Jan. 5. Atthe house of his grandson, 
(Mr, Vandenbergh), Shoe-lane, aged 77, 
after an uninterrupted state of good 
health until five weeks previous to his 
death, Mr. William Keep, late of Isiing- 
ton. By steady industry in his youthful 
days, and the zeal of his friends to pro- 
mote his interests, he aequired an ample 
fortune, which he has generously distri- 
buted among those whgm he esteemed. 

Advanced in years, Edward Barnard, 
esq. of New Lodge, Kibworth, co. Leices- 
ter, formerly an eminent stationer in Ave- 
Maria-lane. 

Jan 6. Aged 78, Rev.Richard Kay, B.A. 
who was 53 years curate and incumbent 
of Wetherby Chapel, Yorkshire, and for- 








merly of Sidney SussexCollege, A.B. 1761. 
At the Rectory, Caversham, Oxon, 
after an illness of nearly two years, aged 
21, Robert, youngest son of Wm. Simonds 
Higgs. esq. He survived his brother 
Henry, one of the senior examiners of the 
Office for Auditing his Majesty’s Public 
Accompts, only fifteen months. 

At Mote Park, co. Roscommon, in 
his thirty-eighth year, the Hon. Sir Ed- 
ward Crofion, Bart. eldest son and heir 
apparent of Anne, Baroness Crofton, 
in her own right. Sir Edward was born 
Oct. 23, 1778; succeeded his father Sir 
Edward, M. P. for the county of Ros- 
common, in the Baronetcy, Sept. 30, 
1797; married, Sept. 12, 1801, the Lady 
Charlotte Stewart, sixth daughter of John, 
eighth Ear! of Galloway, K.'T. by whom he 
had issue five daughters and.a son, the pre= 
sent Sir Edward Crofion, Bart. now in bis 
tenth year, and heir apparent to the 
peerage of Crofton. —The late Sir Ed- 
ward received his early education at Er:on 
College, and was a descendant in the 
male line from a collateral branch of the 
ancient house of Lowther, of Lowther in 
Cumberland, whose elder branch enjoys 
the pee:age of Lonsdale. Sir Marcus 
Lowther (grandfather of Sir Edward) was 
the second son of George Lowiier, of 
Kilrue, co, Meath, by Jane Beresford, 
sister of Marcus, Earl of Tyrone; be as- 
sumed the name and arms of -Crofion in 
right of bis wife, Catherme Crofton, sister 
and heiress of Sir Edward Crof.on, fitth 
bart. of Mote, whose ancestor.was created 
a baronet by Charles II. by patent dated 
July 1, 1661, which title became extinct, 
in 1780, in Sir Oliver Crofion, fifth and 
last baronet of the male line of the 
Croftons of Mote. —Sir Marcus was 
created a baronet, June- 12, 1758, as 
Sir Marcus Lowther Crofton, bart. of 
Mote. Ancient and honourable as 
was the family from which Sir Ed- 
ward Crofton drew his descent, he must 
himself have been considered as its best 
ornament, if elevation of mind, rectitude 
of intention, and purity of heart, could 
dignify and adorn the human character: 
In public life an active, zealous, aod un- 
compromising magistrate; the enemy of 
turbulence, but the friend of the puor and 
unprotected: in private, the affectionate 
husband, the tender father, and the warm 
but unprofessing friend. In bim his 
tenants have lost an indulgent landiord — 
his dependants and the poor a kind and 
judicious benefactor. His life was spent 
in exertions to better the condit:on of the 
peasantry of the county in which he lived, 
by settiv, on foot, and promoting with 
his purse and interest, those public works 
which could best afford them employment, 
by contributing to their instruction, and, 
above all, by upholding by bis influence 

and 
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and example, and without regard to person- 
al inconvenience, the impartia! administra- 
tion of justice. — Some unfortunately con- 
curring circumstances, of a domestic 
nature, are said to have unsettled a mind 
naturally ardent and susceptible, and led 
to an act, the only one of his life to which 
his friends may not look with pride and 
approbation, which has agonized a most 
amiable and interesting family, and will 
long be. deplored with more thao the garb 
of woe by the many elevated characters 
with whom he was connected. 

Jan. 9. At his house near the Wind 
Mill Hills, Gateshead, Durham, in bis 
43d year, Mr. Thos. Thompson, merchant, 
who united in his character every pro- 
perty that constitutes a good, a usefal, 
and a virtuous member of society. He 
was an excellent husband, a tender fa- 
ther, most affectionate to his relatives, 
and charitable to the distressed. He en- 
deared all (and they were many) who 
knew him, by a temper good natured in 
the extreme ; and his obliging inclinations 
were such, that the mere stranger, who so- 
journed bat the moiety of a day under bis 
roof; conceived for him a lasting sentiment 
of regard; for, whether in acts of hospi- 
tality or otherwise, he was ever most eager 
to render himself useful to those who bad 
any claim to his friendship. But, alas! 
mute is that tongue which so often charm- 
ed the social circle, and set the table in a 
roar. It were unnecessary to say how 
much his presence was courted wherever 
humour and vivacity were considered as 
ingredients contributory to social recrea- 
tiea. There are few in this ne-ghbour- 
hood who have not been entertained with 
his local songs, written by himself in 
the pure Newcastle dialect, and sung by 
him with a playfulness and humour that 
transported every genuine Northumbrian. 
In 1796, when Britannia’s sons eagerly 
flew to arms in defence of that country 
and constitution which are so correctly 
designated the wonder and admiration of 
the world, the deceased became the acting 
Quarter-master of the Newcastle Light 
Horse, commanded by that zealous officer, 
Captain (now Colonel) Burdon ; and sub- 
sequently, wher Col. Burdon assumed the 
command of the South Tyne Legion, he 
was promoted to the rank of Captain in 
the cavalry, and on all occasions shewed 
himself an active 2nd able officer. In his 
commercial transactions he was equally 
remarkable for that straight-forward and 
liberal conduct which so pre-eminently 
distinguishes the British merchant, With 
regret then, no doubt, will the reader 
learn, that the death of the deceased was 
occasiened by an over-exertion to save 
his property, during the violent storm in 
the night between the 29th and 30th alt. 
Too careless of a iife in itse!f so valuable, 
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he was seen repeatedly plunging into the 
river, anxious to save bis floating timber 
ere it was swept away by the overwhelm- 
ing torrent. He, iu consequence, caught 
a severe cold, which ended in an inflam- 
mation of the lungs; and all the art of the 
materia medica was unable to arrest the 
hand of Death. Though ,the writer of this 
article was warmly attached to him, there 
is po reader who knew the deceased but 
will be aware of the strictest adherence to 
truth ; and will long remember the subject 
of it with affection and esteem. 

“Though low in earth, alas! our friend 

be laid, 

And all the solemn obsequies be past, 
Think not oblivion e’er her gloomy shade 

On our affection or his worth shal! cast: 
No; where the relics of this good man 

sleep, 
Long shail fond memory repair, and weep.” 

Jin. 12. Aged 82, Mrs. Sarah Tuting, 
of Newmarket, mother of the wife of the 
Rev. T. Prevost, vicar of Ti-bary, Wilts. 
She had the honour to be wet-nurse te the 
Dake of Clarence, and from a conscien- 
tious discharge of such trust allotted te 
her, she shared the liberality of bis Royal 
Highness, and also that of bis Royal Mo- 
ther, the Queen, until her death, The 
Virtues of a private individual could not be 
more strikingly exemplified than in the 
life of this amiable and venerable lady. 
Her anxiety was invariably to strive after 
the great duty of real Christian pride and 
ambition, ** to love your neighbour as 
yourseif ;” and the means she possessed to 
its attainment were manifested by her 
mind and conduet. So highly was she in- 
gratiated in the favour of the Royal Fa- 
mily, that whenever they visited or passed 
through the town of Newmarket, their 
first inquiry was made after their old and 
valued acquaintance. She stadied to 
soothe the cares of such as solicited ber 
aid, and sought after and delighted in the 
action of making herself respected, by 
those who bore ber company. No charac- 
ter was more esteemed amongst her 
friends, and few have been consigned to 
the temb amidst more general regret. 

Jan. 14. At the Minister’s house. ad- 
joining the new Chapel, St. John’s, Mary- 
le-bone, aged 25, Mary-Aaue, «he wife of 
the Rev. Okey Belfour, and youngest 
daughter of the late John Greenwell, esq. 
Her blameless life, her unaffected tender- 
ness, her pious sense of every duty, her 
patient sickness and tranquil death, while 
they soothe the recollections of an afflicted 
husband, are here recorded, to perpetuate 
the memory of a young and amiable wo- 
man, who was only seventeen months a 
wife, and five weeks a mother. 

Jan. 15. At Paddington Green, esteem- 
ed, respected, and beioved by ail who 
knew him, aged 80, Mr. John Wright, 

formerly 
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formerly master of the Hotel called by his 
mame in Soho-square. He had retired 
from business for some years past; and 
has jn private life been no less respectable 
than iv his public character. He was so- 
cial and festive in his disposition, but tem- 
perate in all his enjoyments, and rational 
mall his habits. Born with sensibilities 
that made him quick and alive to all that 
passed around him, he preserved them 
unimpaired to the last hour. It was a sin- 
gular and interesting spectacle to behold 
aman who bad passed so large a portion 
ef his life in the Metropolis, with such 
pure disinterestedness, and such perfect 
simplicity of character. With a taste, 
too, for the beauties of Nature, of which 
he was an enthusiastic admirer, so fresh 
and unabated: the bud and blossom of 
the Spring, the expanded flower of Sum- 
mer, tbe tinted leaf of Autumn, the hoar 
frost and spangled icicles of Winter, were 
seen by him with ever new delight. At 
the same time his sound understanding, 
improved by conversation, cultivated by 
reading, and strengthened by reflection, 
supplied him with a variety of resources 
in retirement, to which the minds of ordi- 
nary men, who have spent their lives in 
business, are usually strangers. He knew 
nothing of the weary hours which so fre- 
quently arise from want of occupation and 
vacuity of mind, and make mauy a man 
look back with tegret to the busimess he 
had quitted. Depression of spirits indeed 
he sumetimes experienced; but it was 
such depression as grew out of kindness of 
affection, occasional disappointments, un- 
avoidable uneasiness, or gouty humours 
floating in his habit. Bat the great, the 


pre-eminent distinction which raised him 
to a great height in the human scale, was 
the large benevolence of his heart, embrac- 
ing the whole compass of the anima! crear 
tion : his life was replete wih bene ficence, 
and the character of it was written legibly 
on his countenance, bearing, as he did, on 
his honest brow, the ouly genuine mark 
of true Christianity — ‘“* Good will to 
men.” 

At her house at Golden Hill, Hamp- 
stead, at an advanced age, Elizabeth 
Dowager Warchioness of Waterford, widow 
of the late most Noble George De la Poer 
Beresford, Marquis of Waterford, (who 
died in 1800) and mother of the present 
Marquis aud several younger children. 
This excellent woman, of bigh birth and 
connexions, was daughter and heiress of 
Henry Mouck; esq. (uncle to the Viscount 
Monck, of the family of the memorable 
Duke of Albemarle) by Lady Isabella 
Bentinck, second daughter of Henry, first 
Duke of Portland, by Lady Elizabeth 
Noel, eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
the Earl of Gainsborough. Although the 
lustre of her descent was great, her virtues 
far outshone this distinction: im the per- 
formance of every religious and moral 
duty through life, she was a bright exam- 
ple tothe world. Since the death of her 
lamented Lord, to whom she was fondly 
attached, from a delicate state of health 
she withdrew herself from the world, and 
dedicated the remainder of her days to 
her children, who deeply deplore the ir- 
reparable loss they have sustained by the 
deprivation of a parent, whose beloved so- 
¢iety was one of their greatest bicssings 
in life. 
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Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. || 
selz2l . |[g.! 
SEi5 2) ¢ |22/Barom| Weather | 
FEISS) 3 |S Sin. pts.) Jan. 1816. || 
ae x0 214 |a% | 
Dee. | °o ° ° 
27 | 42) 35 | 29 |29, 22 [snow & rain]! 
@3 | Sv} 35) 45 4] ,79 |snow & rain/| 
29 | 45 | 46 | 46 , 82 |fair 

50 | 43 | 40 | 28 [30,50 fair 
31 28 | 30} 23] ,50 jiair 
J.1 28 | S3 | 27 | fair 

2) 27 | 34] 27 , 16 }fair | 

3} 37 )40] 35] 25 fair } 

4+29 } 42] 35 » 23 {fair 

5 | 36 | 43 | 40 , 10 {fair 

6 | 45 | 48 | 35 |29, 76 |cloudy 

7{40]40}36/ , 85 /fair 

8} 40] 49} 45 » 90 |rain 

9/45 | 47! 46] ,52 |faie 
10/ 49/51/48} ,48 /fair 
11/52 150144! ,O1 /fair 
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SSisel ¢ > 2|Barom| Weather 
Fe/e Ss! & | Hin. pts} Jan. 1816, 
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12 | 38 | 45 | 39 |29,10 jrain 
15 | 39 | 44 | 38 [28,97 |clondy 
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15 | S8 | 45 | 36 , 20 jrain 
16 | 37 | 42 | 40 » 67 fair 
17 | 40 | 42 | 36 , 68 |fair 
18 | 34 | 42 | 34 , 69 jfair 
19 | 33 | 42} S59 , 68 jcloudy 
20 | 35 | 40 | 34 > 30 flair 
21 | 58 | 40 | 39 , 20 frain 
22 | 36 | 39 | 59 » 22 Ifair 
23 | 38} 42 | 38 , 12 train 
24 | 39] 40 | 39 , 10 [cloudy 
25 | 38] 40 | 36] ,11 jfoggy 
26 | 54} 40 | 35] ,32 {cloudy 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from December 22, 1815, to January 29, 1816. 








Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 181/50 and 60 188 
Males - 1055 , 2095 Males - 949 t om 2 5and10 71 | 60 and 70 166 
Females 970 “| Females 918 >» }10and20 49] 70and80 315 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 496 g 20 and 30 135 | 80 and90 %6 
© § 30and40 179/90 and 100 15 

Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 192 








AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending January 20. 












































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat} Rye , Barly | Oats }Beans Wheat. Rye Bariy Oats Beaus. 
s. djs. djs. djs. djs. d. s. djs. djs. dys. d. 
Middlesex 54 6/31 9/24 9/23 5]30 4/)/Essex 52 230 O22 O/21 i 
Surrey 54 8/30 O24 4/24 4f50 0}/Kent 54 6/00 Of24 6/22 OF 3 
Hertford 50 0/30 0/22 8/22 10/37 Ofjsussex . 56 O)00 Of22 9/20 8132 @ 
Bedford 49 8/32 O/21 2/18 10/25 10)\Suffolk 49 11/00 O21 O17 ” 
Huntingdon 47 6/00 O}19 11/17 6/23 5|/Camb. 46 2,00 O21 6/12 8 
Northamp. 46 0/00 G21 4/16 8/25 10||Norfolk 47 10)22 4/18 11/14 11 
Rutland 48 6/60 O23 9/20 Y9i29 GijLincoln 46 5/00 Oj21 11/14 2 
Leicester 51 9/55 0/23 6/18 0j30 6}/York 47 10/21 S)24 6/16 0 
Nottingham 55 0/355 U/25 8/19 6/32 4)/Durham 48 0/00 oj29 O18 0 
Derby 55 6/00 030 6/20 956 O}|Northum. 45 O44 O21 7/18 0 
Stafford 54 10/00 O/28 718 3/35 10}/Cumberl. 52 5/32 0/24 8/16 0 
Salop 51 733 8/27 719 10/33 4)|/Westmor. 58 0/34 0/25 4/17 Q 
Hereford 48 6/33 1/26 1/20 5/29 6}\Lancaster 56 4/00 0/26 8/23 Q 
Worcester 55 10/35 8/52 0/24. 2/33 9}/Chester 50 200 0/50 On8 0 
» Warwick 49 6/00 O27 O22 O}31 4//Plint 48 7100 0/30 4/16 o 
Wilts | 51 0/00 O}23 10.22 10/35 4]|Denbigh 50. 1/00 0/28 11/15 0 
Berks 56 400 0/25 3:20 11/31 9)jAnglesea 50 0/00 Oj22 O12 Q 
Oxford 46 6100 0/20 10)18 6|27 0}|Carnarvon60 0/00 O}25 4/22 0 
Bucks 51 0}00 Oje3 5/21 6/26 1||Merioneth 63 4/00 0/30 5/21 0 
Brecon 55 10/38 4/25 5/12¢8]00 0/\Cardigan 55 1/00 0/21 012 0 
Montgom. 52 9/38 5/22 5]18 4100 0|/Pembroke 43 900 0j22 4/10 0 
Radnor 49 1'CO0 9126 818 O}00 Oj|Carmart. 48 7,00 0/22 10/11 0 
Glamorg. 61 100 0/27 O22 0 
/ Average of Kngland aud Wales, per quarter. ||Gloucest, 52 8,00 0/24 1 1/20 5 
52 633 224 8118 730 Oj/Somerset SY 900 O27 Mid 0133 © 
Average of Scotland, per quarter : Monmoutho0 5,00 0/28 800 LOO @ 
41 10;32 1723) 1:17 10,26 3}/Devon 61 400 023 316 6:00 0 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-|/Cornwall 65 800 0/26 %16 2/00 @ 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by||Dorset 55 700 O22 S5i2l OO 6 
which Exportation and Bounty are to be/|/Hants 51 800 O22 919 9/30 6 
regulated in Great Britain .........cecceccscecssecserseseeess 00 OF0 000 O00 0100 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, January 29, 50s. to 55s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140)bs. Avoirdupois, January 20, 26s. 9d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, January 24, 56s. 83d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, January 29: 
Kent Bags ..........6. Sl. 5s. to 8/. 8s. | Kent Pockets .......... 64 I5s. to 121 Oy 
Sussex Ditto ......... 4/. 15s. to 7/. Os. | Sussex Ditto........ un a Gus Ge @x 
Farnham Ditto .......134 Os. to 174. Os, | Essex Ditto.......... wees SL. 108. to 114 Qs. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, January 29: 
St. James's, Hay 4/, 5s. Straw 1/. 13s. Sd.---Whitechapel, Hay 44 105. Od. Straw 1/. 14s. 
Clover 5/. 6s. Od —Smnithfield, Hay 4/. 12s. Od. Straw 1/. 15s, Od. Clover 5/. 12s. 6:. 


SMITHFIELD, January 29. To sink the Offal—per Stone of Slbs. 


Beef .....cecceceecessecsecereeds. 4d. to 5s. 4d. | Lamb.........-sseereeee evccceed Os. Od, to 0. Od, 
Mutton 200. cccocercocccsesees 4s. 4d. to 5s, 4d. Head of Cattle at Market January 29: 
Sr “SO Beasts ........ 1,880. Calves 90. 
BOP .ccccccccescocascoscc cece $s. Od. to 5s. Od. Sheep....... 13,640. Pigs 440 


COALS, January 29: Newcastle 40s. Od. to 48s, Od. Sunderland 41s. Od.—43s, Ov. 
SOAP, Yellow, 82s. Mottled 90s. Curd 94s. CANDLES, 11s. 3d. per Doz. Moulds 12) 6d 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8fb. St. James’s 3s. Td. Clare Market Os. Od. Wh techapel 5S 6 /. 
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£138 | 12 | EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN JANUARY, 15816. 4 
- s ~t ~ ws = 
Es =o ~ & 5 t | f,, Bank | Red, |3 per Ct. 4perCt.|5 perCt)#,Long| trish5 |) Imp. ; Imp, | India /Sth Sea|3perCt) India { Ex. Om- 2 
55 $= cst \3 & | Stock. |SperCt; Cons. | Cons. | Navy | Ann. jpr.Ct. |3perCi| Ann. | stock. | Stock. |sth Sea| Bonds.| Bilis.| nium. E 
= so 5 | 1 | Holiday 
“ > | ° . 
as 2s aa%*o z | @| 236% 593 743 15 I dis. | 1 dis. }14% @ pr. i 
5 $— ete £3 3} 2365 | 60f|————| 744 |__| 154 V pr. | I pr. |14g 15g pre | & 
eit 5 i= f 4| 2364 604 |———— 74g ——| 154 2 pr. | Spr. |15$ 15 pr. 
weet cB 5| 296 | 6O$ jae) 75 |_| 154 Spr. | Spr. |15$15 pr. | B 
Sap |e-ag= | 6! Holiday 
eed WMua ESL; 7) Sunda a 
* BS ts a) | 8 Naan I 604 | 604 60} 7421 89 15 58 T pr. | Spr. | 142 pr. be 
eile | -cea 4 € 5 1 P P S 
£4 aa3..2.¢ | 9| 2364 59% | 59% 60 "44 894 le 1854 |——— |__| 7 pr. | 6 pr. | 144 14 pr. 3 
MeES~ EL TS / 10, 236 593 | 59% 4| THe] 883 15 1843 | ————_|—_—_| 7 pr. | 6 pr. | lag 14 pr. | a 
oe. 2SESS 26 | 11 | 236 60 | 59g 60 | 4h | BBE] 154 |—— ——|———| | Spr. | opr. | 14g dpe | 
a ESesEe s > 12| 236 59§ | 59§ 3] 74h) Bag] 14g |——| 58 | -——|——|——|——__| 6pr. | Oper. | 1444 pr, 15 
Os £325 j ‘ - 13 —————-} 60 | 60 593 | Te] 88Z 154 7 pr. | 8 pr. | 149 4 pr. z 
Sed a te 3 14 | Sunday 3 
© sfS- 5.7 | "4 15 Tpr. | 7 14 
© gis tl717 15 ————| 60 | 593 60| 743] sez] 1 pre | Tpre | 14h epee |e 
32°37 8 Ess 16 | 237% 603 | 60 4 715 Beg 154 Tp. | 8 pre | 148 § pr. is 
re ee oe ee = 17 —| 60% | 59% 60 | 75 884 | 154 |——| 58% Tpr. | Tpr | 4g dpe | eB 
ASE sO ise 18 | Holiday +4 
SESER ESAs || 19| 238 60 | 60 59g | 75 | ssg| 15% om Tpr. | T pr. | 144 pr. a 
ees "= eeccéE 20; 2374 60 | 60 593 | 754] 85g] 15% 6pr. | 6 pr. | 14% pr 2 
SElss* se Zo || 21 Sunday 
Sear Sse = fi 22 — 60g | 60h g | 75$ | 89g] 154 —— |—_——} 6pr. | Gpr. | 15 gp. ist 
EG” Se sss A 23! 259 60% | 603 4| 76%] B94] 15% 1833 Tpr. | 6pr. |} 153 4 pr |Z 
> 2° £5 4 2 i 4 ——| 60g | 60g 4 15% 894 15% 184 | ———|———|_ Tp. | 6 pr. | 154 4 pr. ca 
ee ihe 25 Holiday ° 
<=‘ A ee ees le 126, 241 62g | 624 13 | 77H} goog] 155 "pe. | 6 pr. |——-_—_—_ | 
¢ 3eEcEs s& e | $1 r~ 624 | 624 1g | T18] 90g | 15$] 893 Tpr. | 6 pr. [19 IShpr. | 
>= c=. - oe | Sunday lo 
<o | iu [SS gx 29| 251 625 | 616 24 | TIE) 90%] 153 Tpr. | Spr [18$ gpr |= 
- © o> : 3 eese 30 | Holiday & 
Pg esseg ees | * lt 
Sassstisi RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, & Co Bank Buildings, London. |= 






